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ABSTRACT 


Title: Prophecy of Women in the Holy Qur’an with a Special Focus on Ibn 
Hazm’s Theory. 

Author: M. Zakyi Ibrahim. 

Department: Institute of Islamic Studies. 

Degree: Doctor of Philosophy. 

This dissertation offers an analysis of the exegetical treatment of the Qur’anic 
evidence for the prophecy of women. Specifically, it tries to answer contentious 
questions whether or not there were women prophets according to the Qur’an, and 
whether or not women were regarded as eligible for this office. Scholars are sharply 
divided in their opinions on these issues, and the majority rejects both possibilities. This 
study will show that even though their conclusions happen to coincide with that of the 
Qur’an, their arguments lack genuine Qur’anic support. 

For they failed to consider the fact that, one has to identify, first and foremost, 
the Qur’anic concept of prophecy, which, through juxtaposition of its verses, can be 
identified as “God’s sending of a human being with a book/scripture in order to deliver a 
message of glad tidings and warnings to people.” To evaluate this, certain important 
scenarios have to be addressed in searching for the concept of prophecy; namely, the 
purpose of the prophecy; the question of God sending the individuals; and the idea of 


sending down books/scriptures. 


At the same time another group of scholars who argue in favor of women’s 
prophecy have concentrated on the fact that certain women, such as the mothers of the 
Prophets Isaac, Moses and Jesus, have actually received inspiration from God; a fact 
that makes them, in their opinion, prophets. The Spanish-born theologian Ibn Hazm 
(d. 1064) belongs to this group, and he is considered their chief representative. Thus, this 
study focuses on him and his theory. He tried to prove women's prophecy through a 
philological approach and by establishing how communication did take place between 
God and certain women. Despite the conclusion of this study (using the Qur'an as a 
measure of prophet/messenger) that the Qur'an does not recognize the prophecy of 
women, it nonetheless, finds no credible proof that women, in consequence, are debarred 


from any other type of leadership in Islam. 
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RESUME 


Titre: La Prophétie des femmes dans le Saint Coran avec une concentration 
spéciale sur la théorie d'Ibn Hazm 


Auteur : M. Zayki Ibrahim 
Département : Institute of Islamic Studies 


Diplóme : Doctorat 


Cette dissertation propose une analyse du traitement exégétique des preuves 
coraniques pour la prophétie des femmes. De fagon plus précise, cette these veut 
répondre a des questions contestées au sujet de l'existence de prophetes femmes selon le 
Coran, et au sujet de l'admissibilité de la femme,a la fonction prophétique. Les opinions 
des spécialistes a propos de ces questions sont séyerement divisées, et la majorité 
d'entre eux rejetent les deux possibilités. Cette étude démontra que méme si leurs 
conclusions peuvent étre en accord avec le Coran, leurs arguments ne sont pas 
authentiquement appuyés par le Coran. 

Car ils ont manqué de considérer qu'en tout premier lieu il est plutót nécessaire 
d'identifier le concept coranique de la prophétie. Ce concept, gráce a une juxtaposition 
des versets coraniques, peut étre défini comme «Dieu qui envoi un étre humain pourvu 
d'un livre/d'un texte sacré afin d'annoncer un message de bonnes nouvelles, ainsi 
qu'avertir le peuple.» Ceci peut étre évalué en élaborant certains scénarios importants 
dans la recherche du concept de la prophétie. C'est-a-dire : l'objet de la prophétie, la 


question de Dieu qui envoi les prophetes, et l'idée d'envoyer des livres/des textes sacrés. 
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En méme temps, un autre groupe de savants qui appuient la prophétie de la 
femme ont basé leurs arguments sur la donnée que certaines ua exemple, les 
meres des Prophetes Isaac, Moise et Jésus—ont été véritablement inspirées par Dieu. 
Selon eux, ceci fait d'elles des prophetes. Le théologien Ibn Hazm (d. 1064) qui est né 
en Espagne, est membre de ce groupe, et il en est considéré le représentant le plus 
important. Par conséquent, cette étude se concentre sur lui et sa théorie. Il a essayé de 
démontrer la prophétie des femmes en abordant la question de façon philologique, et en 
démontrant comment Dieu a vraiment communiqué avec certaines femmes. Alors que 
cette these—en s'appuyant sur le Coran pour déterminer qui est prophete ou messager— 
décide que le Coran n'admet pas la prophétie des femmes, il ne s’ensuit pas qu’elle 
trouve de preuves plausibles pour exclure la femme d'aucune des autres sortes de 


direction dans la communauté islamique. 
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TRANSLITERATION TABLE 


The translation scheme used throughout this dissertation is that of The Institute 


~ of Islamic Studies. The Arabic words and names are transliterated according to the 


^ following table. 
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T = © F o3 
TH = 3 Q = 
) € K = +) 
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Z =2 Y =(5 
$ o =Y Long vowels: 
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$ = 1o oc 
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T = b Hamza in the middle or at the end: 
z = b p= 
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INTRODUCTION 


Prophethood is a religious phenomenon that has left its impact on generations 
of believers from almost every faith.’ As a consequence, it has attracted the attention 
not only of theologians and historians, but of philosophers. Its significance lies in the 
relationship that it posits between God and human beings. Thus, by virtue of their 
claim to be intermediaries between God and human beings, prophets are believed to 
receive divine inspiration, a position that confers responsibility, high stature, and 
respectability upon them. 

According to the Qur’an, God has sent a number of prophets/messengers to 
various nations (Q, 16: 36; 2: 213)? though the exact number is not mentioned. 
Moreover, among the names that are offered by the Qur’an, none is identified as a 
woman.’ But it is also explicitly stated that female personalities have received 
inspiration from God (Q, 19:17-21; 28: 7), even if this has not been accompanied by a 
command to preach to a specific people. Should these inspirations, despite the 
absence of any attendant responsibility and the apparent honor this would entail, be 
interpreted as prophethood? This is the basic question that the present study seeks to 


address in the light of the Qur’an and its exegetical tradition. In addition, it will trace 


! A.J Heschel, The Prophets, v.2, (New York: Harper & Row, 1969) 227; ‘Afi Mabrük, A/-Nubuwwa: 
Min ‘Ilm al ‘Aga'id ila Falsafat al-Tarikh (Beirut: Dar al-Tanwir, 1993) 56-57. 

? This study will use two different translations of the Qur'an. 1. The Noble Qur’an: English 
Translation of the Meanings and Commentary. By Muhammad Taqi-ud-Din Al-Hilali and Muhammad 
Muhsi Khan. (Medina: King Fahd Complex for the Printing of the Holy Qur’an, 1419). 2. The Holy 
Qur’ an: Text, Translation, Commentary. By Yusuf Ali. (United States: McGregor & Warner Inc., 
1946). 

3 The following are 25 names that occurred in the Qur'an: Adam, Nuh, Ibrahim, Isma‘il, Ishaq, 
Yaiqub, Dawud, Sulayman, Ayyub, Yusuf, Musa, Harun, Zakariyya, Yahya, Idris, Yunus, Hud, 
Shu‘ayb, Salih, Lut, Ilyas, Ilyasa‘, Dhu’1-Kifi, Isa, and Muhammad. 


the arguments of scholars concerning prophecy in general, and the prophecy of 
women in particular. 

Prophecy by women is a subject that has received scanty attention in Muslim 
literary sources. It is touched upon by classical and modern Muslim scholars, and 
particularly by the exegetes. However, they often approach it not as an independent 
topic, but only in the context of their discussion of the verse on Mary, the mother of 
Jesus in Q, 3:42, or the verse(s) on God’s revelation to “men” (12:109; 16:43; 21:7). 

Indeed, the early exegetes like Ibn Jarir al-Tabari (d. 923), Ibrahim al-Zajjaj 
(d. 923), and Abu al-Layth al-Samarqandi (d. 983), were not interested at all in 
discussing the prophecy of Mary or of women. It wasn't until the 11* century C.E. 
that scholars began to acknowledge the topic in their commentaries, examples being 
the Mu'tazilite al-Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar (d. 1025) and the Shï‘ite Muhammad ibn al- 
Hasan al-Tusi (d. 1067). ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s opinion is not clear, but his comment 
indicates that he did not share the idea of the prophecy of Mary. For al-Tusi, not only 
does he insist that Mary was not a prophet, but he also states his opinion -- contrary 
to that of the Qur'an — that Mary could not have been superior to Fatima (the 
daughter of the Prophet) (v.2, 456). 

The most extensive treatment of the subject in Qur'anic commentary up to 
the 13" century, and perhaps the most blatant verdict on Mary's prophecy, comes 
from Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 1210). He writes: “know that Mary --peace be upon 
her-- was not a prophet”(v.8, 43). He bases his argument on the verses 12:109; 16:43; 
and 21:7, which seem to confine messengership to “men,” the strongest argument 


against women’s prophecy. 


On the other hand, in his a/-Jami‘ li Ahkam al-Qur’an, the 13° century jurist- 
exegete Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Qurtubi (d. 1273) interprets the angels’ 
announcement to Mary that God had chosen and elevated her over the si of women, 
as prophecy.* His explanation, based on certain prophetic traditions, is simply that 
Mary, like the rest of the prophets, received inspiration through an angel. 

Modern scholars who affirm the prophecy of women include the Iraqi exegete 
Mahmüd al-Alüsi (d.1854), and the Tunisian Muhammad al-Tahir ibn ‘Ashur (d. 
1973). The former, relying on Q. 3: 42 for his theory, expresses this view in his Ruh 
al-Ma‘ani On the other hand, Muhammad ibn ‘Afi al-Shawkani (d. 1839) is one 
example of a modern scholar who rejects the concept of prophecy of women. 

The most extensive and, indeed, sophisticated treatment of the question 
comes from the pen of the famous Andalusian Zahir Ibn Hazm (d. 1064). 
Considering himself the most knowledgeable of his time about women,’ (he was the 
author of 72wq al-Hamama fi al-Ulfa wa al-Ullaf, hailed as one of the best 
treatments of love until modern times)? this Spanish-born theologian also discussed 
prophecy by women, and prophecy in general, in several of his works, namely, a/- 
Fisal fi al-Milal wa-al-Ahwa’ wa-al-Nihal, al-Ihkam fi Usul al-Ahkam, al-Muhalla bi- 


al-Athar, and al-Usül wa-al-Furü‘ He held the conviction that through God's 


^ Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Qurtubi. A£Jami* li Ahkam al-Qur'an, v.4, (Cairo: Dar al-Kitab al-‘ Arabi, 
1967) 83. 

? Mahmud al-Alusi, Ruh al-Ma'aui, f Tafsir al-Qur'àn al-‘Azlm wa al-Sab‘ al-Mathani, v. 3 (Beirut: 
Dar Ihya’ al-Turath al-‘ Arabi, 1980) 154; Muhammad al-Tahir ibn ‘Ashur, Tafsir al-Tahrir wa al- 
Tanwir, v. 3 (Tunis: al-Dar al-Tunisiyya, 1984) 244. 

$ Adam Muhammad Ajiri, “Ton Hazm and Why He is Regarded as the Second Teacher of the Zahirite 
Madhhab,” The Islamic Quarterly, 38: 2 (1994) : 119. 

7 Abdul Ali, “Ibn Hazm as Moralist and Interpreter of Love.” Hamdard Islamicus 18:3 (1995):79. 
Emilio Garcia Gomez. “Moorish Spain,” in, Js/am and the Arab World: Faith, People and Culture, ed. 
Bernard Lewis. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart ltd., 1976. 


inspiration, some women, such as Mary, the mother of Jesus, as well as Jochebed, the 
mother of Moses, were themselves prophets.” In his a/-Zhkam, he says: 


Prophethood is God’s choosing of a man or a woman and teaching them what 
they have not learnt through an Angel, or through some kind of power put in 
their souls, which is beyond the power of creatures, and which is supported by 
supernatural things, while messengership is God’s charging of a prophet to 
warn certain people to accept His call. And any messenger is a prophet, but 
not all prophets are messengers. 


It was necessary then for Ibn Hazm to differentiate between prophets and 
messengers. Otherwise, his arguments could hardly stand. 

However, before entering into the discussion, Ibn Hazm points out clearly 
that God never sent any woman as a messenger (rasu/), and he doesn’t dispute this 
fact. For the Qur’an declares, “And before thee We sent none but men, to whom We 
granted inspiration.” (Q,16: 43). 

It can be observed that his approach to the problem of the of prophecy of 
women is largely philological in nature, as he declares in his 4/-Fisal, 

The issue is prophethood (nubuwwa) and not messengership (risala). It is 

therefore necessary to seek the truth by looking at the meaning of the term 

“nubuwwa’ in the language! with which God has addressed us. And we have 

found [in Arabic] that it is derived from inba’ and ‘Jam (informing). 

Therefore, any person whom God informs about what is to happen before it 

does, or to whom He reveals information regarding anything, is, without 

doubt, a prophet.” 
This philological approach appears both sound and strong, but it starts to show 


weakness when the Qur'anic verses are looked at in their proper historical and 


theological contexts. In fact, it will be seen that the philological approach must be 


? © Ali Ibn Hazm, al-Fisal fi al-Milal wa al-Ahwa’ wa al-Nihal, v.5, (Beirut: Dar al-Jil, 1985) 119. 

10 Ibn Hazm, al-Ihkam fi Usül al-Ahkam, v. 1-4, (Cairo: Matba‘at al-Sa‘ada, 1926) 40. 

!! Tn his al-Usül, he specified the language “I mean prophecy in Arabic Language.” Ibn Hazm, al-Usul 
wa al-Furu', v.1, (Cairo: Dar al-Nahda al-‘Arabiyya, 1978) 275. 

12 Yon Hazm, al-Fisal, v.5, 119. 


supported by both historical facts and theological considerations before proper 
conclusions are drawn. 

In fact, the Qur'an does not seem to differentiate -- despite the sadons of 
some traditions’ -- between prophets and messengers. Rather, it talks about them in 
the same manner in terms of the purpose of their missions, and the responsibilities 
and consequences of their actions. These will be discussed in detail in the study. But 
for now, it is sufficient to state that a preliminary survey seems to point to the fact 
that, based on these scenarios, the Qur’an does not support the theory that there have 
been women prophets. 

Why then study a topic that has largely been dismissed by Muslim scholars 
themselves, and that finds so little support in the Qur’an? One reason is the light that 
such a study might shed on the methodology on the Qur’anic exegesis, its use of 
sources and its sheer variety, which become evident when seen against the backdrop 
of a single issue. 

Another reason is the topic itself, one of innumerable specific themes in the 
Qur’an that have remained either unexplored, or poorly investigated. It is therefore 
timely to embark on comprehensive and detailed studies of specific Qur'anic themes, 
and the prophecy of women in the Qur’an, a strikingly important one, is almost 
completely ignored. The attention it has attracted is negligible, as a complete work 
devoted to it is visibly lacking. This study is intended to represent a significant 
contribution to the topical investigation and elaboration of the Qur’an on this 


subject. 


83 Al-Alusi, Rab, v.17 (172-173. 


In addition, modernity has exerted an immense pressure on religions and 
therefore, on their scriptures. The Qur’an, as a scripture, has to face this challenge of 
modernity, at least, socio-politically and certainly, intellectually. Among the most 
conspicuous aspects of modern phenomena are women’s issues. And, intellectually 
speaking, interest in women’s studies has surged. This has forced a reconsideration of 


all aspects of the socio-political dimensions, and especially of the religious 


- conclusions, of scriptures. In view of these scenarios, while our study will be focusing 


on the interpretive challenges posed by the Qur’an, it will also respond in large part 
to the current trend towards socially relevant research. 

The combination of these aspects represents a fresh look at two neglected 
subjects in a modern intellectual matrix; namely, an integration of disciplines, such 
as the one attempted here between Qur’anic studies and women’s studies. This 
heightens both the intellectual and modern significance of this research. 

Finally, this work is also important because it represents the only work 
specifically devoted in English to the question of the “prophecy of women according 
to the Qur’an.” The closest non-Arabic work of which we know is an article written 
in French by Abdel-Majid Turki. Turki analyzes in this long article Ibn Hazm’s 
position towards women in his a/-Fisa/, and concedes that no one ever advocated so 


favorably and passionately for women as did Ibn Hazm.'“ 


14 Abdel Magid Turki, “Femmes Privilegiees et Privilèges Feminins dans le Système Theologique et 
Juridique d’Ibn Hazm.” Studia Islamica 47 (1978) 25-82. 


Methodology and Procedures 

The method to be adopted in this study will be analytical, referring to the 
Qur’an, Qur’anic commentaries and Ibn Hazm’s works on the prophecy of women as 
our principal sources. In the absence of direct Qur’anic verses concerning the 
prophecy of women, those relevant to prophethood and messengership as well as to` 
inspiration will be subjected to study. Their specific meanings will be determined by 
comparing them to other verses in the Qur’an itself, and also by looking at them 
within religious and historical contexts. This method consists largely in juxtaposing 
the verses in which prophets and messengers appear and relating them to their 
respective “occasions of revelation.” 

Therefore, our methodology is to try to ascertain the concepts of prophethood 
and messengership in the Qur’an (something scholars fail to do), and then, use it as 
the basis against which to test the concept of prophecy of women. So how do we 
ascertain this Qur’anic concept? We will specifically identify certain scenarios and 
let the Qur’an speak to these in reference to both prophets and messengers. In terms 
of the latter we will be looking at the purposes of their respective missions, their 
responsibilities in terms of being sent to various peoples, and the idea of both 
prophets and messengers receiving what is considered a book/scripture. 

On the basis of the Qur’anic concept of prophecy, we will try to evaluate 
what the commentators on the Qur’an (more than 20), and Ibn Hazm, have to say 
regarding women’s prophecy. Detailed explanations of the verses with which the 
discussion of the prophecy of women is associated will be traced in the works of 


exegetes, such as Ibn Jarir al-Tabari (d. 923), Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 1210), 


Muhammad al-Tahir ibn *Ashür (d. 1973), Muhammad Husayn al-Tabataba'i 
(d.1981), etc. Related secondary sources will also be consulted for clarification and 
guidance before conclusions are drawn. 

We will also use the Qur’anic concept of prophecy and messengership to 
evaluate Ibn Hazm’s theory and the distinct approaches he took in advancing his 
theory of the prophecy of women. 

Although prophecy is , theological concept, and despite the use of theological 
works, we consider this study as part of Qur'anic, rather than theological studies. In 
addition, even though, the study cannot dispense with historical events, it must be 
clearly stated that, it is not meant to be a historical work. Hence, strictly historical 
approach will not be followed. 

Furthermore, this dissertation is considered -- in addition to being part of 
Qur'anic studies -- to be a contribution to women's studies insofar as it discusses the 
issue of prophecy of women, not because it concerns itself with contemporary 
women's issues. 

For the sake of easy identification and readability, names of some prophets 
and other personalities will be rendered as found in both the Qur'an and the Bible. 
For instance, Ibrahim and Abraham, Musa and Moses, Maryam and Mary, as well as 
other names will be used interchangeably throughout the dissertation. For similar 
reasons, certain Arabic terms (including, but not limited to, Malikiyya, Shafi'iyya, 
Zahiriyya and Ash'ariyya) will be rendered in English, and will, on some occasions, 


remain in their Arabic forms. 


Finally, we will open each chapter with —À remarks, delineating our 
intention, approach and the use of sources for that particular chapter. We will review 
in the doneli to the dissertation what we consider to be the most important 
aspects of the discussion in the earlier chapters, and in the course of this state our 
observations and conclusions. We also intend to make our final remarks in the form 
of general proposals and suggestions. 

We will include an Appendix for the Qur'anic commentators whose works are 
consulted concerning the prophecy of women. In addition to our bibliography, we 
will add a list of sources that we consider useful for the subject; ones that we will 
consult but not cite in the study. We hope that this study will, in fact, be a 
contribution to both Quranic studies and women’s studies, and to general 


scholarship as well. 


CHAPTER ONE 


PROPHECY AND MESSENGERSHIP IN THE QUR’AN 


Introductory Remarks: 

In order to study properly the question of “Prophecy of Women in the 
Qur’an,” -- the title of this thesis -- the concept of “prophecy” according to the 
Qur'an, must first be put into perspective; hence, the first chapter, “Prophecy and 
Messengership in the Qur’an.” In this chapter, we will review some of the definitions 
and opinions put forth by Muslim theologians. We will divide them into two 
categories: classical and modern. By classical, we intend any scholar before the 
modern era. 

Because, there is an immense literature on the topic of prophecy in Islam, we 
will look at only a few of them. This selection and the subsequent ones are based on 
the quality of the works in the form of certain interesting points and uniqueness of 
their approaches. 

Our sources among classical scholars will include ‘Afi ibn Muhammad al- 
Mawardi (d. 1058) and his A ‘am al-Nubuwwa, Al-Qadi ‘Iyad (d. 1149) and his a/- 
Shifa bi Ta ‘rif Huquq al-Mustafa, and Ton Taymiyya (d. 1328) and his Kitab al- 
Nubuwwat. Among modern scholars, we will consult a/-Wahy al-Muhammadi by 
Muhammad Rashid Rida, Falsafat al-Nubuwwa wa-al-Anbiya’ fi Daw’ al-Qur’an 
wa-al-Sunna of Adam ‘Abd Allah al-Aluri, and ‘Agidat al-Mu’min of Abu Bakr al- 


Jaza'iri. We will also consult the works of some leading Orientalists on the subject 


of prophecy, like A. J. Wensinck (d. 1939), Joseph Horovitz, Willem A. Bijlefeld and 
J. W. Fiegenbaum. 

As this study will depend on these sources (Muslim and non-Muslim) for 
clarification, it will not base its conclusions on their opinions. For it will solely 


depend on the Qur’an for its conclusions. 


Despite the rejection on the part of certain philosophers of the idea of 
prophecy,! it is nonetheless a religious phenomenon that has left a clear impact on 
successive generations.” As a result, it has attracted the attention not only of 
theologians and historians, but also of philosophers. As a preliminary observation, it 
is fair to state that human societies have invariably related to the idea of superior 
force or entity, and this notion is invariably developed through outstanding 
intermediaries.’ 

Outside the will of God, the existence of the prophetic phenomenon among 
different generations has a lot more to do with the nature of human beings than with 
the interaction of cultures and civilizations. In other words, people seek superior 
beings, and that necessitates the existence of intermediaries (prophets, elders, seers). 
Muslim scholars use the Qur’anic story about Abraham and his quest for a superior 
being (Lord) to worship prior to his becoming a prophet,* to substantiate the natural 


propensity of human beings to seek out a subject of worship. 


! G.T. Shaeppard and W.E. Herbrechtsmeier, “Prophecy” Encyclopaedia of Religion, 1987 ed. 
12. 

? A.J. Heschel, The Prophets, vol.2, (New York: Harper and Row, 1969) 227; ‘Ali Mabruk, 
Al-Nubuwwa: Min Tlm al-‘Aga’id ila Falsafat al-Tarikh (Beirut: Dar af-Tanwir, 1993) 56-57. 
3 Op. cit., 8. 

1 Q, 6: 74-79. 
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Abdul-Hamid Siddique, in his Prophethood in Islam contends that Immanuel 
Kant’s (d.1804) remarks about metaphysics that -- “it is an instinct which we cannot 
destroy, however much its successful achievement may be denied" — also — to 
religion and prophecy.” 

The poet William Blake (d. 1827), is even more emphatic and revealing 
Concerne the need for religious faith: 

Man must have and will have some religion; if he has not the religion of Jesus, 

he will have the religion of Satan, and will erect the synagogue of Satan, 

calling the Prince of this World, God, and destroying all who do not worship 

Satan under the name of God. . 

Blake’s comments go well beyond establishing the naturality of religion for “man.” 
That “man” by nature, is willing to risk his life in defence and promotion of his 
religion, is also implied. 

It therefore goes without saying that if the orientation from the “religion of 
Jesus” to the “religion of Satan” that Blake infers is to be averted then, 
communication between human beings and the supreme being(s) (God, gods) is 
essential. This communication takes place in several ways. Because God or the gods 
ate perceived as supernatural being(s), communication is usually channelled through 
_ intermediaries. Such an intermediary may be referred to as a prophet or 
apostle/messenger in English, while in Greek the prophetic medium is designed 
prophetes and promantis. He is also called navi in Hebrew, nabi and rasul in Arabic, 


and payghambar and peyhamber in Persian and Turkish.’ 


5 A.H.Siddique, Prophethood in Islam (Lahore: Islamic Publications limited, 1968) 1. 
$ William Blake, Jerusalem, ed. William R. Hughes. (London: George Allen & Unwin ltd., 1964) 38. 
7 M.R. Waldman, *Nubüwah" Encyclopedia of Religion, vol.11, 1987 ed, 1. 
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In tribal societies and among indigenous peoples, the clan leader or a 
“divinely” assigned person serves as the intermediary. The responsibilities of these 
intermediaries vary from interpreting signs to delivering messages from the gods 
concerning the conduct of human affairs.® 

Muslim scholars have discussed this prophetic phenomenon using various 
methodological approaches. They have variously defined prophethood and 
messengership, deliberated on necessity, and elaborated on proofs and signs of 
prophecy. The philosophers among them, such as al-Farabi (d. 950), Ibn Sina (d. 
1037), Ibn Bajjah (d. 1139/9), Ibn Rushd (d. 1198), Ibn Khaldun (d. 1406), etc., have 
all made their own unique contributions, as have their theological counterparts.” 

Considering prophecy to be more amenable to theological rather than 
philosophical discussion, and more significantly, studying it in light of the Qur'an, 
this chapter will trace some of its fundamental characteristics with reference to 


selected theological works (both classical and modern). 


1. Definitions and Opinions 
a. Classical 


i. Al-Mawardi's (d.1058) A Jam al-Nubuwwa ! 


SShaeppard et. al, “Prophecy” E.R. 8. 

? Jala al-Haqq, “Epistemology of prophethood in Islam,” a/-TawZid 4:2 (1986-87) 54. 

10 JW, Fiegenbaum, “Prophethood from the Perspective of the Qur'an," (Unpublished Ph.D. 
Dissertation: McGill University,1973) 10. E 

!! Abū al-Hasan ‘Afi ibn Muhammad al-Mawardi. Born in Basra in the year 974, he grew up to be one 
of the best scholars of his time. Leaning toward Mu'tazilizm, he is the author of many books beside 
the one under study, which include: Adab al-Dunya wa al-Din, Ahkam al-Sultaniyya, and Nasihat al 
Muluk. He died in Baghdad in 1058. Yaqut ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Hamawi, Irshad al-Arib ila Ma ‘rifat al. 
Adib, v.5 (Beirut: Mw assasat al-Ma'arif, 1999) 366-368; Taj al-Din ‘Abd Al-Wahhab al-Subki, 
Tabagat al-Shafi tyya al-Kubra, v. 3 (Cairo: Matba'at al-Husayniyya al-Misriyya, 1906) 303-314; 
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The fourth chapter of Afam al-Nubuwwa is entitled, “affirming (the 


existence of) prophecies” (/thbat al-nubuwwat). Unlike many scholars on this subject, 


al-Mawardi is particularly concise, and yet, highly contentious. The publishers of this 


book (maktabat al-Kulliyyat al-Azhariyya) believe his polemical orientation was 


probably due to his affiliation with the Mu‘tazila.!? Al-Mawardi consequently begins 


the chapter with a typically long sentence, jammed with theological arguments 


concerning the definition, justification and necessity of prophecy. 


He writes: 


Prophets are God’s messengers to His slaves [whom He sent] with His 
commands and prohibitions, in addition to [knowledge of] what was required 
for the intellects. And make binding what [the intellects] approve as 
permissible. This is based on God’s volition to dignify the intelligent 
[person], glorify his deeds, straighten his conditions, and organize his affairs. 
As He prepared him to receive wisdom and made him naturally inclined to 
knowledge, in order to make him wise and knowledgeable about the 
consequences [of his actions]. For people through their observation, cannot 
perceive what is best for them on their own, or infer the consequences of their 
actions from their instincts. Neither can they restrain themselves, especially 
given their differences in desires, without the teachings of the messengers, 
and the stories of past centuries. Consequently, God’s teachings will be 
utilized among them, His ordinances followed, and His commands obeyed. 
Also, His promise and threat will serve as a deterrent, and the stories of the 
former nations as lessons..." 


There are important points to be made concerning this definition. It states that 


prophets are the chosen intermediaries between God and human beings. Inherent in 


this idea is the emphasis on the delivery of certain messages. It therefore underscores 


C. Brockelmann, 2, ed. Geschichte der arabischen Litteatur, Supplement I (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1937- 


42) 668; 


Khayr al-Din al-Zirikli, a/-A "Jam, vol.4 (Beirut: Dar al-'Ilm li al-Malayin, 1980) 327. 


? One of the early theological schools in Islam. ‘Ali Al-Mawardi, A Jam al-Nubuwwa (Cairo: 
Maktabat al-Kulliyyat al-Azhariyya, 1971) 4. 


3 bid, 
are ours. 


22. Except the Qur’an, and unless otherwise mentioned, all translations from Arabic sources 
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the idea that prophets are not specifically sent to people.'* It also calls into question 
al-Mawardi’s own statement which seems to suggest that prophets are different from 
messengers. 

The definition reveals that, even though prophets are needed to convey 
messages from God, the intellect necessarily infers the essential aspects of a 
prophet’s message. This, indeed, was vital for al-Mawardi to point out. For it is 
argued that prophecy is not necessary since the essentials of a given message must 
necessarily be proven by the intellect. Later, in this chapter, al-Mawardi counters this 
argument by two contentions: 

Firstly, the fact that the intellect may possibly prove something cannot 
prevent messengers from treating the issue as a matter of obligation. Even if the 
intellect’s discoveries were in fact binding, it would not be impermissible for 
messengers to bring up these issues by way of emphasis or confirmation. Since the 
intellectual proofs for the oneness of God, or for a particular truth, might well vary, 
nevertheless, the existence of certain things does not prevent the existence of others. 

Secondly, “intellectual issues do not dispense with the coming of 
messengers.” Al-Mawardi elaborates his argument in two ways: a) intellectual issues 
may differ according to their proofs, and thus, with messengers, such differences 
could be settled; b) the intellect plays no part in identifying God’s promise of 
paradise and His threat of hell, nor can it ascertain the rituals that the messenger has 


come to describe. Hence, the role of messengership is indispensable. '° 


# This opinion will be discussed later in this chapter. 
5 Op. cit, 38. Note his use of “messengers” here and henceforth, in explaining prophecy. 
16 5; 

Jbid., 23. 
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Furthermore, al-Mawardi intimates that prophecy is based on the will of God. 
It entails the will of God in choosing the individuals concerned since it is He who 
initiates the prophetic message and not the messenger himself. It is the will of God, 
too, to maintain human dignity and effect an orderly execution of all his activities, 
Al-Mawardi suggests that, without the prophets, despite his intelligence, the unaided 
human being would soon be led astray, and his actions would fail to meet the 
expectations of this life and the life hereafter. In sum, the prophets came to equip 
people with real wisdom and effective knowledge.!? 

Al-Mawardi’s method in establishing the role of prophecy comes through in 
both negative and positive ways. By negative we mean that, in refuting almost all the 
possible arguments used by those rejecting prophecy, he tries to present his point of 
view as a means of establishing it as a viable and indeed, divinely sanctioned, 
alternative. He then positively advances five proofs to establish the role of prophecy. 
1, God blesses His servants by guiding them to do that which is beneficial in His 
regard. Among the things messengers come to convey, are those which the intellect 
could not have perceived unaided. Therefore, the sending of messengers is necessary 
to ensure general and complete benefits. 

2. The contents that the messengers convey concern messages about the rewards of 
paradise, so as to induce good deeds, and the punishments of hell in order to 
discourage evil, and such a role is conducive to unity and pursuit of truth. 

3. The unknown aspect of that which is beneficial may never be discerned, except 


through the intermediary role played by messengers. As a result, people benefit 


V Tid, 22. 
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through prophecies in a manner unattainable through the use of the intellect alone. 
This third proof seems to be an extension of the first one. Yet, the difference to be 
observed here is that the first proof pertains to what is beneficial, whereas the third 
one is about the unknown, indicating the wisdom intrinsic to what is beneficial. 
Further, it seems the first benefits are related to God whereas the third are general in 
nature. 

4, Divinity cannot be pure without religion. Religion, on the other hand, cannot be 
divinely sanctioned without the messengers who will convey what God commissions. 
5. Intelligent poops may feel it is presumptuous to agree with, or follow other 
colleagues. What could really rally them around the truth, therefore, is obeying God 
through the messages transmitted by His messengers. The benefits ensuing from this 
render perfection more complete, unity more fully attainable, and contention more 
avoidable.’ 

Regarding the question as to the process of how prophecy can be ascertained, 
al-Mawardi identifies two essential channels, through one of which the prophet 
divines his message. He either has to hear a voice informing him about his mission, or 
to receive his message through the intervention of an angel. Al-Mawardi further 
elaborates on these two ways in the course of his refutation of other opinions that 
might be viewed as objections to the aforementioned channels.'? 

Al-Mawardi next turns his attention to the three conditions of prophecy, 


without which it cannot be considered true. 


18 p; 

Ibid, 25. 
1 However, it should be pointed out that he does not mention who these people are. He only refers to 
“some of them" (ba ‘duhum), and “others” (akharun). ibid, 26-27. 
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1. A person claiming to be a prophet must possess qualities that will make him 
suitable for the ensuing task, such as being true to his word, gracious, kind and 
perfect in his behaviour. However, should shortcomings be attributed to him, or he is 
found to be a liar, he will consequently not be suitable for the role of prophecy. 

2. A prophet must be able to perform a miracle to substantiate his prophecy. This 
miracle must be proven to be impossible for other people to perform. Hence, it must 
resemble an act of God in order to show that it really is from Him. This being the 
case, the miracle can then serve as proof testifying to the truthfulness of the person’s 
claim. Likewise, his truthfulness will constitute a proof of the prophecy. 

3. A miracle must also be accompanied by an authentic claim to be a prophet. 
Consequently, if a miracle occurs on the part of a human being, this cannot simply 
make him a prophet without his actually claiming to be one, since the miracle is only 
a sign of the truthfulness of his claim.”° I highlight this third condition because it is 
particularly significant to the subject matter of the entire study. Al-Mawardi seeks to 
qualify the third condition by explaining that a miracle should be understood as 
something beyond the ordinary nature of human capability. Moreover, it only serves 
as a proof of prophecy within the “period of obligation” (zaman al-taklifi,2' since, 
after this period, many things could occur, attributable to agencies beyond the 
ordinary, but which are signs for resurrection. Outside this time limit, therefore, 


miracles should not be considered as proofs for the vindication of prophecy.” 


20 rg; 

Ibid., 28. 
?! Termed “zaman al-taklif" which extends until the beginnings of the period of resurrection. 
22 mp; 

Jbid., 29. 
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Almost all scholars who discuss the function of prophecy in Islam have 
touched upon the question of the difference between prophets and messengers. Al- 
Mawardi for his part, begin his discussion with a statement that suggests his 
inclination towards the idea of distinction between the role of prophet and 
messenger, though this is not clearly articulated. 

He writes: “as for the difference between prophets and messengers, the 
Qur’an has used them both, together and separately.” He then immediately begins 
to present the opinions of scholars from two perspectives, arguing: 

1. that prophets are synonymous with messengers. Thus, a prophet is a messenger 
and vice versa. As the word rasul (messenger) is derived from his function of 
carrying risala (message), nabi (prophet) on the other hand, has two roots. Firstly, it 
is derived from zaba' (news). Therefore, a prophet is so called because he delivers 
news from God. Furthermore, the word is rooted in nabwa (elevation and raising as 
in high ground). Nadi here assumes the sense of someone elevated over others. Al- 
Mawardi believes that Prophet Muhammad has used it in both senses. 

2. that a prophet is different from a messenger and, being distinct terms, they must 
refer to different things. This second point is a philological question that will be 
explored further at the appropriate place. Before elaborating this second opinion 
further, Al-Mawardi makes a statement shared by most scholars in this debate; 
namely, that messengership is higher than prophethood. But what is truly unique 
about al-Mawardi’s statement is what follows in his conclusion: “That is why 


Angels are called messengers rather than prophets”.” His evident belief that Angels 


3 Ibid, 38. 
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are superior to prophets does not normally surface in serious theological debates of 
this nature, when the difference between prophets and messengers is under 
discussion. 

According to al-Mawardi, those who maintain the distinction between 
prophets and messengers advance one of three definitions to account for it. 

a. “A messenger is someone to whom an Angel came with inspiration 
[concerning messengership]. And a prophet is someone who received 
inspiration through his sleep.” 

b. “A messenger is someone who is sent to [a nation of] people, and a prophet 
is a transmitter who is not sent to the people.” 

c. “A messenger is someone who comes as a beginner in laying down laws and 
rules [from God]. And a prophet is someone who maintains the laws of other 
[messengers].”* 

It is safe to say that all the arguments surrounding messengers and prophets are 


confined to the aforementioned opinions, albeit differently expressed. 


ii. Al-Qadi ‘Iyad’s Al-Shifa bi Ta ‘rif Huquq al-Mustafa 
The a/-Shifa of al-Qadi ‘Iyad, is considered to be one of the most important 


works on the prophecy of the Prophet Muhammad. It is a work, to be sure, that 


À Thid, 38. 

> Abu al-Fadl ‘Iyad ibn Musa was born in Sabtat in 1083. He was appointed as a judge in Sabtat and 
later in Granada. Besides 4/-Shifa, he authored several books including: Tartib al-Masalik £i Ma'rifat 
A Tam Madhab al-Imam Malik, Sharh Sahih Muslim, and Mashariq al-Anwar. He was allegedly 
poisoned to death in 1149. Al-Dhahabi, 72dhkirat al-Huffaz, v. 4 (Haydarabad al-Dakkan: Da’ irat al- 
Ma‘arif al-‘Uthmaniyya, 1955) 1304-1307; Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-A ‘yan 
wa Anba’ Abna’ al-Zaman, v.3 (Beirut: Dar Sadir, 1977) 483-485; Brockelmann, GAL, S1, 630; Al- 
Zirikli, AZA ‘Jam, v.5, 99. 
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already takes for granted the necessity of prophecy and messengership. Moreover, al- 
Qadi ‘Iyad’s discussion of prophecy is no match for al-Mawardi’s in spite of certain 
specific insights regarding prophecy and messengership. 

Al-Qadi ‘Iyad begins his discussion by pointing out God’s vast potential to 
send both messages and messengers to human beings in order to establish the 
necessity for following the prophets. He writes: 

Know that God, whose name is exalted, is capable of creating knowledge in 

the hearts of His servants. [He is also capable of creating] if He wishes, the 

knowledge of His essence, names, and attributes, as well as of all His 
obligations, without any intermediary. This is what happened to some 
prophets... It is also possible for Him to relate all this to them through an 
intermediary, who will convey to them His message. This intermediary may 
not be a human being, such as the Angels [sent] to prophets. He might 
however, be a human being such as the prophets [sent] to their people.” All of 
this can be proven intellectually. So if this is possible, and messengers have in 
fact come with miracles to prove their truthfulness, then belief in all that they 
came to convey becomes obligatory.” 
Al-Qadi ‘Iyad is unique in pointing out that God may impart knowledge about 
Himself and obligations to people directly. Although Muslim scholars believe that 
God is omnipotent, they generally confine themselves to the idea that prophets are 
necessary channels between God and human beings whenever they try to prove the 
necessity of prophecy. Unlike al-Mawardi on miracles, ‘Iyad refers his readers to 
other works for more details. 


He then embarks on the philological explication of prophecy and 


messengership and he argues that nubuwwa (prophecy) is derived from two roots. 


26 For a more detailed explanation, and for examples on God’s communication with human beings, see 
my M.A. Thesis on “Communication Models in the Holy Qur’an: God-Human Interaction,” 
(Unpublished M.A. Thesis: McGill University, 1997). " 

27 A]-Qadi ‘Iyad, ALSAifa’ bi Ta ‘rif Huqiq al-Mustafa, v. 1. (Aman: Maktabat al-Farabi, 1986) 486. 
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1. From naba’ (news and story). In this sense, nabi (prophet) has two explanations. 
First, that God has exposed him to a hidden message and taught him that he is a 
prophet. Here, nabi represents munabba’ which is an object and a passive participle, 
someone who is given news or is simply being informed. Nabi also means someone 
who informs [others] about the nature of God's message that has been exposed to 
him. In this case, nab represents a subject and active participle. 

2. The other root of nabi is nabwa, as in the raising and elevation of some part of the 
ground. In this sense, it means that the prophet has been elevated in the eyes of God 
over the rest of the people.” Although expressed somewhat differently, the roots of 
the term nabí remains the same for al-Qadi ‘Iyad as for al-Mawardi. 

As for rasul (messenger), he is someone who is sent. And being sent means 
that God commanded him to convey a message to the people. It is derived from 
“succession” as in “people going to a place following one after the other.” In this 
sense, rasu/ is so called due to the fact that repetition in conveying the message is 
made incumbent on him, or because people are obliged to follow him.” It should be 
observed that this conclusion is not only insightful, but it is also creative on the part 
of the author. For he has revealed two dimensions that most scholars have never even 
considered. Most scholars explain rasu/ simply by the fact that he his being sent, and 
this still seems the most accurate and credible explanation. 

Al-Qadi ‘Iyad also refers to the debate between scholars concerning the 
difference between a prophet and a messenger. He again identifies two distinct 


opinions. The first opinion states that the two terms mean one and the same thing, 


28 Ibid, 487. 
29 Jhid, 487-488. 
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since each term derives its roots from inba and /‘/am (notification and information). 
This opinion is substantiated by the Qur'anic verse that “never did We send a 
messenger or a prophet before you but when he did recite the revelation or narrated 
or spoke, Satan threw (some falsehood) in it..." (22:52). The Qur'an indicates that 
God sent both prophets and messengers to the people. Moreover, a prophet is none 
other than a messenger and vice versa? 

But the solution of deriving both terms from one root is quite unique, since most 
scholars who share similar views do not claim that they are derived from one root. 
Rather, they feel these terms are simply used interchangeably in the Qur'an even 
though they maintain their distinct roots. 

The second opinion holds that both terms are different. But it goes on to 
explain that, though they are distinct, they both converge, semantically speaking, at 
nubuwwa in the sense both of knowing the hidden message and of attaining 
elevation. On the other hand, they maintain their distinctiveness as rasu/ 
intrinsically assumes the additional responsibility of warning and informing people. 
Ironically, this opinion also finds support from the aforementioned verse (22:52). The 
logic warrants that the verse distinguishes between both terms. Had the prophet been 
synonymous with the messenger, the Qur'an, as rhetorical as it is claimed to be, may 
not have directly repeated one after the other. This point of view, therefore, explains 
the verse in the sense that “We have not sent a messenger to the people... or a 


2931 


prophet who is not sent to anybody." Although we intend to explore this semantic 


30 mp; 

Ibid, 488. 
3! Discussion of this verse and the analysis of the opinion based on it will follow in the next segment 
of this chapter. 
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issue further, we are inclined to reject the latter interpretation, given its lack of 
semantic precision. 

Those who differentiate between prophet and messenger advance the 
definition that a messenger has to come with a set of rules and laws from God. But he 
who lacks such a special dispensation must be considered as a prophet, “even if he is 
ordered to convey [a message] and warn [people].? Contrary to what we have seen in 
al-Mawardi, the command to deliver a message and to warn people is insignificant, 
even though it serves as the basis for other scholars to distinguish between a prophet 
and a messenger. 

Lastly, al-Qadi ‘Iyad declares his opinion which he deems the best, especially 
as it is subscribed to by the majority [of scholars] that “every messenger is a prophet, 
but not every prophet is a messenger." Though this is more a conclusion than a 
definition, it identifies al-Qadi ‘Iyad with those scholars who distinguish between 


prophets and messengers. 


iii. Ibn Taymiyya's Kitab al-Nubuwwat** 
In his Kitab al-Nubuwwat, Ibn Taymiyya does not even consider that there is 
a need to prove the necessity of prophecy. Rather, he is keen on establishing 


prophecy by way of discussing the miracles of the prophets. In his definitions of both 


2 Op. cit. 488. 

? Thid., 488-499. , 

4 Shaykh al-Islam, Ahmad ibn ‘Abd al-Halim ibn Taymiyya. Born in Harran in 1263. Due to his 
uncompromising attitude toward what he believed to be innovations in Islam, he was imprisoned 
several times in both Egypt and Damascus. He is believed to have written nearly 300 books. His works 
include: A/-Fatawa, Al-Jam‘ bayn al-Nagl wa al-‘Aqi, and Al-Siyasat al-Shar'iyya. He died in 
Damascus in the year 1328. Al-Dhahabi, Tadhkitat, v.4, 1496-8; Brockelmann, GAL, 5.2, 119; Al- 
Zirikli, ALA ‘lam, v,1, 144. 
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prophet and messenger, he is absolutely unique in his presentation and opinions. He 
does not attempt to draw on the opinions of other scholars, and in fact, his opinions 


are radically different from those of others. 


He writes: 

A prophet is someone who is informed by God, and who [in turn] informs 

[others] about what God has informed him. But if he is sent, in addition to 

that, to [people] who disobeyed God’s command, in order to deliver [to them] 

a message from God, then he is a messenger. 

In this definition, Ibn Taymiyya creatively highlights, as he explains later, the fact 
that both the prophet and the messenger are being sent. For the first time a scholar is 
thus able to distinguish between a prophet and a messenger, while asserting that they 
are both “sent”. In contradistinction to others who are unable to account for their 
respective differentiations, Ibn Taymiyya, through this admission, has perfectly 
accounted for God’s usage of the verb “sent” for both prophets and messengers in the 
verse 22:52. 

Significantly, the actual difference between them, in Ibn Taymiyya’s opinion 
concerns the nature of their messages and the audience addressed. In fact, as we shall 
see below, the real difference specifically relates to the audience. In the case of the 
message, a prophet must be conveying, reminding, and reinforcing a prior message, 
already known to the people to be true. Consequently, the prophet generally acts like 


a scholar. 


95 Ibn Taymiyya, Kitab al-Nubuwwat (Cairo: Al-Taba‘at al-Muniriyya, 1346) 172. 
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Messengers, on the other hand, are sent to deliver special messages, and this 
message may or may not be new. Although Ibn Taymiyya emphasizes the lack of 
originality of the Shari‘a in relation to the prophets, which would presume the 
opposite for the messengers, he nonetheless remarks, “but it is not a condition for a 
messenger to come with a new Shari/a'?! This statement makes the message (the 
Shari‘a) superfluous, considered as a difference. Consequently, we can readily 
identify the significance attached to the audience as the crucial difference. Thus, the 
prophet directs his message to a believing audience, while a messenger is sent to a 
disobedient and unbelieving audience. 

Ibn Taymiyya also believes that there is enough evidence in the Qur’an to 
demonstrate that messengers are invariably disobeyed.’ 5 Although original, this 
opinion is far from being perfectly substantiated, since the Qur'an also relates how 
certain prophets are disobeyed as well. 

Finally, Ibn Taymiyya tries to explain away the significance of God's usage of 


“sent,” by showing how it is also used to refer to Angels, wind, Satan, as well as fire. 


b. Modern 


i. Muhammad Rashid Rida’s A/- Wahy al-Muhammadi ^ 


°6 Ibid. 172. 

?? Ibid, 173. 

38 9,41: 43; 12:109; Ibid, 173. 

3 Q, 33:7; 6:12; 25:31. 

? Muhammad Rashid Rida, a Syrian born in 1865, moved to Egypt to pursue his religio-political life. 
He became the most influential companion of the Egyptian scholar, Muhammad ‘Abduh. Rida was the 
publisher of al-Manar Magazine of which 34 volumes were published. He is also the author of, among 
other books, Tafsir al-Qur’an al-Karim, Nida’ li al-Jins al-Latif, and al-Wahy al-Muhammadi. He died 
in Cairo in 1935. Brockelmann, GAL, S. 3, 321-2; Al-Zirikli, al ‘Alam, 
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The first chapter of this book explains the significance of revelation, prophecy 
and messengership. However, Rashid Rida devoted much of his attention to wahy . 
(revelation/inspiration)." Although it is sometimes used to represent prophecy, we 
are interested here in tracing prophecy and messengership. On the question of 
- etymological provenance, prophet is briefly discussed in forms of what the classical 
scholars have argued concerning its two roots. 
Thus, “nabi (prophet) in Arabic language is a description from naba’, thus news or 
story that informs about something “important.” What is striking is that this 


definition of story is more overtly rhetorical than simply philological,” 


or 
grammatical in orientation. The definition seeks to qualify and restrict what a story 
is; as if any news that simply informs, makes sense, and yet does not inform about 
something “important,” will not qualify as a story in Rida’s explanation. However, it 
should be observed that this qualification and restriction has no impact whatsoever 
on the meaning of prophet as derived from “news,” since Rida concludes that a 
prophet is someone who is informed by God and informs about God.‘ 


Furthermore, that nabi is from nabwa (raising and elevation). But Rida takes a 


specific position by assuming that, 


p Muhammad Rashid Rida, A/- Wahy al-Muhammadi (Cairo: Maktabat Nahdat Misr,1956) 39-42. 
Ibid, 43. 

? For example, any information that conveys a simple message may be assumed to be a khabar. 

“* Grammatically, it is a predicate that only needs to complement the subject for a complete 

understanding of the sentence. ‘Amr ibn ‘Uthman Sibawayhi, Kitab Sibawayhi, v. 2 (Cairo: al-Hay’ at 

al-Misriyya,) 86-7; 126-7; ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Aqil, Sharh Ibn ‘Aqil ala Alfiyyat Ibn 

Malik (Beirut: Dar al-'Tlm lil-Malayin, 1992) 99; ‘Abbas Hasan, a/-Nahw al- Wafi, v. 1 (Cairo: Dar al- 

Ma'arif, 1973) 442; 461. 

55 Rida, al-Waby, 43. 
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to us [Rida], it is someone whom God really inspired. If the latter commands 
the former to deliver it, [then], he becomes a messenger. Therefore, any 
messenger is a prophet but not vice versa. ^ 

As we have seen, this position has already been assumed by the classical scholars. 


Strangely, Rida has nothing to say about the specific connotations of “messenger” 


other than what has been briefly mentioned. 


ii. Adam ‘Abd Allah Aluri’s Falsafat al-Nubuwwa wa-al-Anbiya’ fi Daw’ al-Qur’an 
wa-al-Sunna*? 

Before providing his own definitions for prophet and messenger, al-Aluri 
gives what he believes to be the most popular ones, and he contends that the majority 
of scholars feel that “any messenger is a prophet but not any prophet is a 
messenger." This means that prophet may be generally used for both senses, while 
messenger is more specific and restrictive, and this is the only difference. However, 
al-Aluri also cites what he calls the most popular traditional definitions: 

“A prophet is someone who receives revelation from God, works in accord with it, 
but is never ordered to deliver it." 


* A messenger is someone who receives revelation from God, works in accord with it, 


and is also commanded to deliver it." 


*6 Ibid, 43. 

#7 Adam al-Alü was a Nigerian scholar from Ilori (a state in Nigeria). He studied at al-Azhar 
University in Cairo. When he wrote the book under review, he had difficulties in getting it published. 
Apparently, the Azhar authorities disagreed with some of his conclusions, which resulted in a series of 
correspondence between himself and the authorities for clarification of his position. Some of his theses 
include the ideas that there were certain black prophets, and that the Qur an acknowledges more 
prophets than the traditional scholars want people to believe. He included all of the correspondences in 
this book. Adam ‘Abd Allah al-Aluri, Za/safat al-Nubuwwa wa al-Anbiya’ fi Daw’ al-Qur'an wa al- 
Suana (Cairo: Maktabat Wahba, 1983), Introduction. 

* Ibid, 93. 
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Nonetheless, according to al-Aluri, though these definitions are popular, they are 
resisted by certain scholars who believe that there is no distinction between prophet 
and messenger as far as the message delivery is concerned. Such a contention was 
succinctly stated by Ibn Taymiyya, as we highlighted earlier. Once again, this group 
of scholars refers to the verse 22: 52 in which both the prophet and the messenger 
appear, for support. This time, not because God used “sent” for both, but because 
both had something to read to their people; something that Satan would inevitably 
try to tamper with. Al-Aluri attempts to construct new definitions for both terms, 


striving to find ones whose roots are embedded in the Qur’an or the Hadith. 


The Qur’an states: 
It is not given to any human being that Allah should speak to him unless by 
revelation, or from behind a veil, or He sends a messenger to reveal what He 
wills by His leave. Verily, He is Most High, Most Wise. 
Also, according to Hadith, Abu Dharr asked the Prophet Muhammad, “was Adam a 
prophet?" and received the answer: “yes, God spoke to him.” From this, al-Aluri 
concludes that any human being to whom God spoke through inspiration, is a 
prophet.” 
Based on this verse, together with the Hadith,” he defines a prophet thus: “a 
prophet is a human being to whom God spoke clearly, or from behind a veil, or sent 


an Angel who will reveal to him what God wishes by His leave.” As for a 


messenger, its definition is drawn from verses that indicate that God sent messengers 


^9 Q, 42:51. 

° Op. cit. 95. 

>! Evaluation of this Hadith follows below in the next segment. 
* Op. cit, 95-96. 
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to people, in order to deliver messages. Hence, a messenger is defined as “a prophet 
that God sends as a preacher in His course, who conveys God’s message, and who is a 
giver of glad tidings and a warner.” 

Although al-Aluri feels these new definitions are based on the Qur’an and the 
Sunna and may not be disputed, the evidence is still circumstantial since the verses 
are not actually definitions. On what grounds, for instance, could al-Aluri use the 


verse 42:51 for prophet, and yet not for messenger, when there is no mention of 


prophet in it? Yet, his definitions are innovative, and merit attention. 


iii. Abu Bakr al-Jaza’iri’s ‘Agidat al-Mu’min 

Al-Jaza'iri sets out to explain the six fundamentals (articles) of Islamic faith, 
the fourth of which is the belief in God's messengers. Like Rashid Rida, al-Jaza’ iri 
also begins with an explication of wahy (revelation/inspiration), providing a 
definition and an explanation of its necessity, albeit schematically organized. It is 
clear that he understands it to be the means through which prophethood and 
messengership can be ascertained. Hence, he pays considerable attention to it. 

Al-Jaza’iri also traces nubuwwa (prophecy) philologically to two roots. Either 
from naba, nabwa (elevation and raising), or from anba’a; inba’ (informing and giving 
news) about something important. Two things may be observed here: change in the 


order of the roots as well as the emphasis on the news being about an important 


53 Such as Q, 16:36; 4:165; 5:99,67; 33:45-46. 
5t Op. cit, 96. 
55 Abu Bakr al-Jaza'iri, ‘Agidat al-Mu’min (Cairo: Dar al-Kutub al-Salafiyya, 1985) 258. 
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thing. As insignificant as they appear, they could consequently open doors for 
speculation. 
Al-Jaza'iri writes: 
And a prophet is a male person, whom God inspired with a command. If he is 
commanded to deliver it to the people, then he is a prophet and a messenger. 
But if he is not ordered to deliver it, then he is only a prophet and not a 
messenger. ^ 
Among the scholars presented above, al-Jaza'iri seems to be the only one who 
emphasized the male factor in his definitions. Also unique to al-Jaza'iri are his 
examples for both prophet and messenger. Thus, for him, Yusha‘ ibn Nun who, 
according to the Qur'an, was the young companion of Moses at the latter's meeting 
with Khidr," was a prophet and not a messenger. The reason for this is that he 
became responsible for the Israelites after Moses [and Harun]. Al-Jaza'iri cites the 
prophet Muhammad as the perfect example of both a prophet and a messenger." In 


discussing messengers however, he simply refers to what he said under prophets and 


moves on to providing their history.” 


2. Concept of Prophecy and Messengership According to the Qur’an 

After having presented most of the raw ideas and definitions of Muslim 
scholars regarding prophecy and messengership, we now turn our attention to the 
concepts of both terms in the Qur’an. Clearly, this is not a simple task. Although the 


idea of understanding the Qur’anic concept of both terms is not usually pursued per 


36 Thid, 259. 
57 Q, 18: 60-66. 
58 Op. cit, 259. 
5 Ibid, 265. 
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se, various opinions regarding the relationship between them have been expressed. 
We are, however, mindful of Willem A. Bijlefeld’s warning to be “extremely careful 
with a definition of ‘the Qur'anic doctrine’ on any point.” 

Consequently, we do not intend to construct any theory or concept of 
prophecy and messengership. Certainly, we do not intend, in Bejlefeld’s words, to 
“approach the Qur’anic data on prophets and apostles with a theory or doctrine of 
prophethood derived from other sources." We perfectly agree with the statement 
that Muhammad is not “a systematic thinker, but [--] an enthusiastic preacher- 
prophet.”°* And neither is the Qur'an a systematic-philosophical book. Hence, many 
concepts, including that of prophecy and messengership, are found in the Qur’an, but 
are never clearly discussed in it. The responsible thing to do as a researcher is to 
follow as closely as possible, or investigate as thoroughly as possible, the verses on a 
particular subject. This is what we intend to do with regard to prophecy and 
messengership. 

Muslim scholars have tacitly felt that their opinions on the subject are rooted 
in the Qur’an, even though the Qur’an is far from defining in clear terms, the exact 
- relationship between prophets and messengers. As a result, Muslims “did not agree 
on the relationship between [the terms] prophet and messenger.” And Western 
scholars of Islam followed suit. The problem that is identified with the failure of 
Muslims is simply methodological. There seems to be no deliberate attempt on their 


part to conduct comprehensive surveys on all relevant verses that talk about prophets 


€ Willem. A. Bijlefeld, “A Prophet and More Than A Prophet?” The Muslim World 59 (1969) 9. 
51 Thid, 8. 

9? Ibid, 9. 

$ Fiegenbaum, Op. cit., 55. 
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and messengers in the Qur’an. Had they done so, fair and tangible results as to the 
Qur’anic concept on the subject would have prevailed or, at the very least, statements 
that contradict the Qur’an would have been avoided. 

In order to illustrate this latter observation, we shall briefly consider Ibn 
Taymiyya. It is evident that one of the most original contributions Ibn Taymiyya 
made on the distinction between prophets and messengers is that both are “sent.” 
Prophets are sent to a believing audience, while messengers are sent to a disobedient 
and unbelieving one. On the issue of both being sent, he provided Qur’anic verse 
(22:52). A point already applauded above due in part to the fact that other verses 
back up his view.™ 

On his statement that messengers unlike prophets, are inevitably disobeyed, 
Ibn Taymiyya provided some verses? which, in our opinion, leave much to be 
desired. In fact, other verses clearly indicate that an antagonistic and disobedient 
audience is not exclusive to messengers. That prophets, too, were disobeyed is 
testified by the Qur'an. Had Ibn Taymiyya carried out an exhaustive survey on 
Qur'anic verses, he would have surely reconsidered his statements. 

The arguments presented here are intended to prove that the Muslim Scholars 


2? 


that we cited, for some reason, did not "deliberately" embark on a “systematic 
investigation" of the *Qur'anic concept" of prophecy and messengership. Therefore, 


a complete dependence on their opinions may not yield fruitful results. 


* These verses will be provided and discussed later in this section. 
$5 See above, note 38. 
$6 Q, 43:7; 6:12; 25:31. 
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As mentioned earlier, Western scholars on Islam have been no more 
successful than Muslims in agreeing on the relationship between prophet and 
messenger. Apparently, the reasons for their failure, to be sure, are not 
methodological. It will be instructive to briefly trace the Western contributions to 
the debate on prophecy and messengership. 

One of the leading western experts on the subject is A.J. Wensinck (d. 1939), 
Not only is he of the opinion that the Qur'an makes a distinction between prophet 
and messenger, reserving superiority for the latter, but he also holds that the famous 
definition that "every apostle is as such also a prophet; but not every prophet is at the 
same time an apostle," can be traced to the Qur'an, although it still is the view of 
early Christianity." Although this is clearly his position, he admits that the Qur'an is 
not always clear with regard to this doctrine. One would suspect that Wensinck is 
pressed to take up this idea of distinction due to its popularity among classical 
Muslim scholars. Had he worked closely with the Qur'an, his conclusion would have 
been markedly different. In Fiegenbaum's words, “Wensinck’s position is not very 
convincing because his use of the Qur'an is exceedingly limited, and the lines of 
investigation which he chose to follow have not been thoroughly researched,” 

Contrary to what Wensinck himself feels, drawing up a list of names for the 
prophets and messengers in the Qur’an may not be helpful in ascertaining the 
doctrine of prophecy and messengership. This is because the Qur’an itself has no 


method of identifying them, making such an effort unreliable or even futile. For 


$7 A J .Wensinck, The Muslim Creed: its Genesis and Historical development (London: F. Cass, 1965) 
204. 

S A J. Wensinck "Rasul" EZ, v. 3. 1913 ed. 469. 

$? Fiegenbaum, Op.cit., 57. 
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instance, on what basis should the Qur'an fail to identify Ibrahim as a rasu/ when it is 


apparent in it that he is of a sufficiently high stature?” 


Besides, identifying 
personalities with the terms is still not a reliable means of arriving at the Qur’anic 
concept of the terms. Fiegenbaum suspects that Wensinck ignored careful treatment 
of the Qur’an due to its implied lack of originality. Instead, he shifted his attention to 
other “possible historical influences on Muhammad.””! 

Another famous scholar on the subject is Joseph Horovitz. According to him, 
nabi, a word he and other scholars believe to be borrowed from Hebrew or Aramaic,’” 
(although they never considered its verbal connotations in detail)” is distinguished 
from rasu] by the Qur'an. Although this is also Wensinck's position, Horovitz 
considers prophets to be exclusively from the Ad/ al-Kitab, while messengers were 
sent to other people.” According to Fiegenbaum, Horovitz, who also draws up a list 
of prophets and messengers, is more thorough than Wensinck, in paying attention to 
the Qur'anic content.” Consequently, the former rejects the idea of the superiority of 
messengers over prophets,” especially when the Prophet Hud and others are 
identified as messengers, while the Prophet Ibrahim is only considered as a prophet." 

As outlined above, it is clearly insufficient to identify personalities with 


terms such as nabj and rasul, since such a methodology fails to do justice to the 


complex use of both terms in the Qur'an. The problem with this method is that it 


7 Bijlefeld, Op cit., 17. 

71 Fiegenbaum, Op. cit., 58. 

? Joseph Horovitz, “Nabi” EL, 3. 1913 ed., 802. 
? Bijlefeld, Op. cit.,10. 

i Horovitz, Op. cit., 802. 

3 Fiegenbaum, Op cit., 59. 

76 Bijlefeld, Op cit., 17. 

77 Fiegenbaum, Op cit.,60. 
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disregards other important elements that may point to what both terms really mean. 
For cumple if Ibrahim is qualified in the Qur'an as a prophet (19:41), does having a 
scripture (87:19) simply not count? Could several references in the Qur'an to the 
“religion” (millah) of Ibrahim, and the urge to follow it (2:130,135; 3:95; 4:125), not 
lead to his becoming a mesenger? 

Horovitz and other scholars look at the Quranic text in a very narrow 
context. To consider Ibrahim as only a prophet is to ignore the Qur’an’s other 
statements about him. Distinguishing between nab/ and rasul, in the name of a sound 
methodology, is to utterly misunderstand the Qur’an. Not uncharacteristically, 
Horovitz, like Wensinck, was interested in establishing the connection between Islam 
and other religions,” a point we take to be one of the chief reasons behind his failure 
to ascertain the real concept of prophecy and messengership. 

Richard Bell also has something to say about prophet and messenger in his 
Introduction to the Qur'an. Bell is in the same camp as Wensinck and Horovitz in 
their efforts to prove the influence of previous religions on Muhammad. His unique 
position in this regard is based on his theory that a prophet, according to the Qur’an, 
is considered to be higher than a messenger.” 

Arthur Jeffery’s contribution is significant in the sense that he, like the 
present author, does not see in the Qur’an any warrant for a distinction between 


prophet and messenger. °° Yet, the idea of reading the Qur’an in light of the concepts 


78 p; 

Ibid. 
” Richard Bell. Introduction to Qur'an, (Edingurgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1953) 147. 
80 Arthur Jeffery, The Qur'an as Scripture (New York: R. F. Moore Co., 1952) 115-116. 
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of the Old Testament is nonetheless attractive to him, although he knew the Qur’an 
well and respected its contents.?! 

Mention must be made of Willem A. Bijlefeld and his “A Prophet and More 
than a Prophet,” (The Muslim World 59, 1969). This is a meticulously researched 
article on the use of the categories of prophet and messenger. Firstly, he must be 
commended for his rejection in this article of, 

the practice of placing the Qur’anic material at the very outset of the 

investigation in the light of non-Muslim concepts and to interpret the 

Qur'anic data on the basis and the context of these “alien” notions." 

He adds, “this is particularly harmful and confusing when the non-Muslim concept 
becomes a normative value-judgement.”™ This is one of the principal reasons why 
the present study, although making use of the ideas of western scholars, will not 
depend on them as far as the Qur’anic concept of prophecy and messengership is 
concerned. This is in spite of the fact that they appear to be based on a superior 
methodology. In contradistinction, what Bijlefeld claims to do in his article is to 
trace what the words “prophet” and “apostle” actually mean in the Qur’anic context, 
and precisely, what they meant to Muhammad.™ Meanwhile, Fiegenbaum has 
accused Bijlefeld of not living up to his claim." Nonetheless, it is this precise method 
that the present study means to adopt and adhere to. 

Secondly, we find Bijlefeld’s review of the earlier works on the subject to be 
remarkably enlightening. Significantly however, his statistical data led him to 
conclude that not only are the words “prophet” and “apostle” not interchangeable, 


*! Fiegenbaum, Op. cit., 70. 
? Bijlefeld, Op. Cit., 9. 

9 Ibid 

94 Thid, 

5 Fiegenbaum, Op. cit.,84. 
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but also that the question of comparing them is “illegitimate.” He explains that, “the 
words have such different and distinctive connotations that one cannot be expressed 
in terms of being more and greater than the other." This explanation is only 
partially true since, in the Qur'an, both terms have been used simultaneously to refer 
to one thing. Moreover, there is no indication anywhere that one is greater than the 
other. 

Finally, perhaps one of the best modern non-Arabic works on prophethood in 
Islam is J.W. Fiegenbaum's 1973 McGill Ph.D. Dissertation entitled “Prophethood 
from the Perspective of the Qur'an." His main thesis is that “nabiyy and rasul are 
used interchangeably in the Qur’an.”*’ He surveyed some of the best scholarly works 
on the subject in the West before asserting his own thesis. Fiegenbaum’s 
methodology may be identified in his statement that “the task of clarifying the 
Qur’anic perspective on prophethood essentially entails relating the function of 
prophetic office to Divine rule, especially to God’s lordship over the human 
community.”®* 

As a result, he embarked on the task of delineating Qur’anic doctrine on 
prophethood through prophetic mission.” Unlike others, who emphasize the idea of 
physical scripture or the lack thereof as a sign of prophethood, he sees the prophet as 
»90 


*the bearer of Divine word/deed. 


We are, indeed, impressed by each of the most important theses contained in 
Fiegenbaum's work, and his methodology is, so far, the safest and most transparent 


*6 Bijlefeld, Op. cit., 26. 

#7 Fiegenbaum, Op. cit, iii, 104, 105, 194. 
85 Ibid, 195. 

% Thid., 196-201. 

99 Ibid, iii. 
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available. However, a method that sought to juxtapose the verses in which the terms 
“prophet” and “messenger” are mentioned would be demonstrably more effective, 
particularly in pointing out how their respective contents, contexts and consequences 
remain essentially the same. The latter method will show -- rather than merely tell -- 
the reader how the Qur’an simply does not recognize any difference between them. 
This method, adopted here, will exclusively employ the Qur’an to arrive at its 
conclusions, and it will use extra-Qur'anic materials for further clarification. 

Although the scholars presented above have enhanced our understanding of 
the subject under study, they have not successfully discerned the concepts of 
prophecy and messengership in the Qur'an?! Therefore, what is the concept of 
prophecy and messengership according to the Qur'an? 

To provide a satisfactory answer to this difficult question, we prefer to let the 
Qur'an speak for itself as it directly concerns itself with prophets and messengers. 
This we propose to do through the examination of certain specific scenarios, such as 
the purpose of sending prophets and messengers, the question of both being sent, the 
issue of Book/Scripture, etc. However, it should be pointed out at this juncture that 
only the Qur'anic verses are sufficiently authoritative to prove and substantiate our 
principal points. But extra-Qur'anic materials may be employed to shed more light 
rather than to merely highlight, and to clarify rather than to simply identify any point 


as far as Qur'anic concepts are concerned. 


a. Purpose of the Missions of prophets and messengers 


?! With the exception of Fiegenbaum. 
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i. Prophets 
The Qur’an states, “Mankind were one community and Allah sent prophets 


with glad tidings and warnings, and with them He sent down the Scripture/Book in 


truth to judge between people in matters wherein they differed.” 


This verse shows that nabiyyun (prophets) were sent by God” in order to relate glad 
tidings and warnings.” This purpose becomes clearer when simply considered in 
relation with the beginning of the verse. Thus, as people differ in their relationship 
with God after they were one community, so God sent prophets in order to convey 
certain messages. 


Al-Tabari (d. 923), in his interpretation of this verse states, 


He sent [al-Tabari changes prophets to messengers] messengers” in order to 


convey glad tidings to those who follow God, in the form of abundant rewards 
and respectable abode [paradise]; and to warn those who disobey God and 
disbelieve, of painful punishment, unpleasant reckoning and permanence in 
hell fire.” 


The idea of difference presumes the prior unity of people in terms of either right or 
wrong. Although exegetes speculated variously on the prior situation of people,” one 


thing is obvious, and another Qur’anic verse states this categorically; namely, that 


92 Q, 2: 213. From now on, we would strongly suggest to our readers, if they have access, to consult 
the verses in their Arabic versions, since that would be more helpful in bringing out our points clearly. 
53 The question of prophets being sent will be discussed shortly. 

?* These are general expressions under which comes the entire message of prophecy. 

% This may not be considered a deliberate act on his part to replace prophets. It should rather be seen 
as part of the common attitude of Muslims to consider prophets and messengers interchangeable in 
both their minds and vocabulary. We will highlight this attitude each time it occurs. 

?$ Muhammad ibn Jarir Al-Tabari, Jams‘ al-Bayan fi Tafsir al-Qur’an, v.2 (Beirut: Dar al-Ma‘rifa, 
1986) 196. 

*? Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 1210) claims that, majority of scholars, of which he is part, share the 
opinion that people before they differed, were united on the right religion and belief in God. A second 
opinion holds the opposite position. A third opinion is that there was unity among people in holding 
on to rationalistic laws, such as belief in the existence of a creator, doing good and avoiding bad. 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, A/-Tafsir al-Kabir, vol. 6 (Beirut: Dar Ihya’ al-Turath al-‘ Arabi, 1980) 11-13. 
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people, at some point, did in fact, differ and disagree: “Mankind were but one 
community (i.e. on religion) then they differed.^* When people differed, it follows 
that they needed divine guidance. Hence God's sending of prophets with the 
appropriate message was in order. 

The verse 2:213, indicates that when God finds it necessary to reveal His 
guidance (glad tidings and warnings), the sending of prophets who, individually, were 
as human as the rest of the people, was inevitable. Therefore, according to the 
Qur'an, prophets are sent to deliver a divine message of glad tidings and warnings to 
people. 

The Qur'an accordingly explains the purpose of Muhammad's mission, “O Prophet, 
verily, We have sent you as witness, and a bearer of glad tidings, and a Warner. And 


as one who invites to Allah by his leave, and as a lamp spreading light." ^? 


ii. Messengers 
The Qur'an states, 
And We send not the messengers but as givers of glad tidings and as warners. 
So whosoever believes and does righteous good deeds, upon such shall come 
no fear, nor shall they grieve. But those who reject our Ayat, the torment will 
touch them for their disbelicf. 
The first segment of these verses, wherein the purpose of sending messengers is 
established, is repeated verbatim in another verse (18:56). Here, God is seen to point 
out clearly the purpose of sending messengers; namely, to give glad tidings and to 
?5 0,10: 19. 
id Q, 33: 45-46. Even though Muhammad is addressed as “prophet” in these verses, they are cited here 
because they contain an elaboration of the purpose. Otherwise, it is preferable to use verses that only 


talk about prophets in general, rather than specific prophets. 
100 Q, 6: 48-49. 
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warn. It is interesting to note that, rhetorically speaking, the Qur’an employs one of 
the best styles of emphasis. In normal expression, the negative clause (ma), and the 
exceptional clause (i//a), need not be stated, and would, simply put, become, “We 
send messengers as givers of glad tidings and as warners.” For the sake of 
emphasizing the purpose of the messengers’ mission, the Qur’an negated any reason 
for the sending with “m4”, only to emphasize it with the exceptional clause “i//a’. 

Mahmud Al-Alusi (d. 1854), in his Ruh al-Ma ‘ani, has shrewdly observed that 
grammatically, the terms, “givers of glad tidings” and “warners,” are put in 
circumstantial expressions (al), to indicate the reasons. Thus, “We do not send the 
messengers except for the reason that they convey to their people the glad tidings of 
reward for their obedience and to warn them of punishment for disobedience.” 
Significantly, this has always been the purpose of sending messengers which, 
according to al-Alusi, is expressed by the imperfect verb (aursi/u).'"' 

Besides 18:56, in which the verse above is duplicated, the Qur'an relates, on 
another occasion: “Messengers as bearers of glad tidings as well as of warnings in 
order that mankind should have no plea against Allah after messengers. And Allah is 
All-Powerful, All-Wise.”! Although this verse mentions messengers specifically, it 
is in fact, a third one of the verses, of which the previous two talk about prophets and 


messengers.” 


p Mahmiid al-Alusi, Rub al-Ma ‘ani, v.7, (Beirut: Dar Ihya’ al-Turath al-‘ Arabi, 1980) 154. 

Q, 4 165. 
103 Tn fact, these verses both indicate that the Qur'an uses these terms interchangeably. The first one 
states, “Verily, We have sent the revelation to you as We sent the revelation to Nuh and the prophets 
after him; And We also sent the revelation to Ibrahim, Isma‘il, Ishaq, Ya‘qub, an al-Asbat, ‘Isa, 
Ayyub, Yunus, Harun and Sulayman, and to Dawud, We gave the Zabur (4:163). Particularly pertinent 
here is the following verse, which characterizes the above-mentioned prophets as messengers. “And 
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In his Lubab al-Nuqul fi Asbab al-Nuzul, Jalal al-Din al-Suyuti (d.1505) 
relates the occasion of the first verse, as narrated by Ibn Abbas, stating that a person 
by the name of ‘Adiyy ibn Zayd said, “we are not aware that God has sent down 
anything to anybody after Moses.” Thereafter, the verse 4: 163 was revealed. 
These verses explain that God has revealed to many prophets and messengers before 
and after Moses. Then God goes on to state that, as some of them are mentioned in 
the Qur’an, others remained unmentioned. The purpose of sending messengers is 
made clear in the following verse, 4: 165, and Al-Razi in his interpretation of this 
verse, identifies what he calls “the original aim” (purpose) of sending prophets. He 
states that, “what this means is that the aim of sending [he replaces messengers by 


105 


prophets] prophets’ " is for them to give glad tidings to people for worshipping God 


and to warn them against ignoring His worship.”"™ 

Now, the verses in segment (a) above, have shown that the purpose of God's 
sending of prophets is to give glad tidings and to warn. Similarly, the verses in 
segment (b) also prove that the purpose of messengers is to give glad tidings and 
warnings. From the aforementioned verses -- as well as others that address or talk 
about specific prophets and messengers -- it is obvious that although prophet and 
messenger are distinct words, the Qur'an uses them in reference to one and the same 


group of people. This is an indication that the idea of a distinction between them is 


simply not Qur'anic. 


messengers, We have mentioned to you before, and messengers We have not mentioned to you, and to 
Musa, Alfah spoke directly" (4: 164). Thereafter, came our verse 4: 165. 

104 Jalal al-Din al-Suyüti, Lubab al-Nuqul fi Asbab al-Nuzul (Beirut: Dar Ihya’ al-‘Ulum, 1978) 85. 
105 See our observation above in note 93. 

106 Al-Razi, Op. cit, v.11, 110. 
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b. The Problem of “Sending” 
As we have seen earlier in the survey of definitions, some Muslims came to 
identify God’s sending only with messengers rather than the prophets. There is no 


proof in the Qur'an for this identification." 


On the contrary, it contains enough 
evidence that God sent both prophets and messengers, and He sent them to deliver 
messages to people. Meanwhile, the Qur'an expresses the concept of God's “sending” 


directly, in the words arsala and ba'atha (to send). 


i. Prophets 

The Qur'an says, “And how many a prophet have We sent amongst the men 
of old. And never came there a prophet to them but they used to mock him, "!9? 
This verse shows that God did not only send prophets, but He sent them to the 
people. Although this verse talks about prophets in general, al-Tabari notes that it 
refers to Muhammad. In his Qur'anic commentary, he writes, “how many a prophet 
have We sent, O Muhammad, to the people of the centuries before yours as We sent 
you to your people.” 

The idea that prophets are not sent to people is convincingly defeated by this 
verse. Earlier, it was pointed out that Ibn Taymiyya had correctly recognized the fact 


that Prophets and messengers are sent by God. However, he again errs by theorizing 


that prophets are sent to a believing audience as opposed to messengers. The verse 


197 «zz al-Din Bulayq, Nubuwwat Adam wa Risalatuh Bayn al-Zann wa al- Yaqin (Beirut: Dar al-Fath, 
1990) 79. 

108 Q, 43:6-7. 

19 A] Tabari, Op.cit., v.25, 31. 
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here proves that prophets also meet resistance from the people since mockery entails 
disbelief and resistance. 

With regard to the fact that prophets are also sent, the Qur’an testifies 
“mankind were one community and Allah sent prophets with glad tidings and 
warnings..." This verse has been used earlier to show the purpose of the prophets, 
and the discussion of God’s sending them was temporarily postponed. Here, it serves 
the purpose of highlighting “and Allah sent prophets.” The Qur’an puts it in no 
uncertain terms, making superfluous the argument that prophets are not sent. It 
shows that, a. God has sent prophets; b. they came to deliver messages of glad tidings 


1i 


to people; and c. God revealed scriptures to them. ^ In fact, the verse in its entirety 


may be used to dispel all the arguments that seek to restrict prophecy to the mere 
reception of revelation.’ 

Besides these verses and others, there is a further rational dimension to 
consider; that is, conventional wisdom will not accept the position that God reveals 
to a certain prophet what the former considers vital for the latter’s salvation, and 
then asks him to keep it for his own use, without at the very least, asking him to 
convey what has been revealed.' This is gainsaid still further by Muslims through 
the consideration that any Muslim who possesses knowledge is urged, and in the case 


110 

Q, 2: 213. 
1 Fiegenbaum has observed that this scripture need not necessarily be textual/physical in nature. And 
we are inclined to share his view, especially as this verse indicates that God has sent scriptures to all 
prophets, But the Qur’an only offered a few of them, and the number the Hadith provides us with does 
not tally with the number of prophets and messengers. This situation makes Fiegenbaum’s observation 
a compelling one indeed. 
112 For example, as we have laid emphasis on the word "sent" in the verse to prove our point, some 
scholars such as Ibn Taymiyya have presented verses that indicate that it is equally used for other 
things, such as wind (7:57), fire (55:35), Angels (35:1), and Satans (19: 83). See, Ibn Taymiyya, Op. 
Cit., 174. The verse 2:213, goes on to prove that prophets are not just sent, but they are sent with 
scriptures in order to deliver messages. And this observation underscores all opposing arguments. 
15 Bulayq, Op. cit., 86. 
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of inquiry, obliged, to share it with the ignorant.''* It is probably in this sense of 
message conveyance that the following Hadith can be best explained. “Scholars are 
the heirs of the prophets."!? Prophets, according to the Qur'an, are sent to people to 


convey revealed messages. 


ii. Messengers 

The Qur’an says, “and indeed We did send messengers before you to their 
own people. They came to them with clear proofs, that We took vengeance on those 
who committed crimes, and it was incumbent upon Us to help the believers.”!! No 
one disputes the fact that God has indeed sent messengers to the people. Messengers 
are so called because they have been sent. We have been emphasizing the word 
“sent” to make our point. And it may be argued that the Qur’an has also used the 
word for other than prophets and messengers. Ibn Taymiyya has observed in his 
Kitab al-Nubuwwat that, 


Sending is a general appellation that is used with Angels, winds, Satans and 
fire," But whenever the word is identified with the chosen ones among 
Angels and human beings, it assumes specific meanings; namely, messengers 
of God. The Qur’an says “Allah chooses messengers from Angels and from 
men. Verily, Allah is All-Hearer, All-Seer (Q. 22:75). Messengers of God, Ibn 
Taymiyya adds, who convey on His behalf His imperatives and proscriptions 
[to people], are His absolute messengers. 


!* Abu Dawid, Sugan Abi Dawid, v. 2 (Beirut: Dar al-Janan, 1988) 345. 

HS Thid., 341. 

116 Q, 30: 47. 

117 Angels: “All the praises and thanks be to Allah, the originator of the heavens and the earth, who 
made the Angels messenger with wings” (34: 1); Wind: “It is He Who sends the wind as heralds of 
glad tidings, going before His mercy (rain), and We send down pure water from the sky.” (25: 48); 
Satans: “See you not that We have sent the shayatin (devils) against the disbelievers to push them to 
the evil.” (19:83); Fire: “There will be sent against you both, smokeless flames of fire and (molten) 
brass, and you will not be able to defend yourselves”(55:35). 

"8 Tbn Taymiyya, Op.cit.,, 174. 
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Another verse that categorically speaks of God’s sending of messengers is 
“And verily, We have sent among every Ummah (community) a messenger 
proclaiming: ‘worship Allah and avoid false deities."!? Besides the specific mention 
of God sending the messengers, the verse came to summarize the content of their 
mission. It explicates, though briefly, what is meant by giving glad tidings and 
warnings, as seen in the previous scenario. 

Finally, besides numerous verses such as Q, 4:64, 13:38, 21:25, 23:44, 57:25, 
with which the Qur’an attests to sending messengers, the following may be 
mentioned. 

And indeed We have sent messengers before you, of some of them We have 

related to you their story. And of some of them, We have not related to you 

their story. And it was not given to any messenger that he should bring a sign 
except by the leave of Allah? 
The verses above clearly prove that God has sent messengers to the people. Likewise, 
the verses in segment (a) demonstrate that God sent prophets to people. Therefore, 
the distinction between a prophet and a messenger on the basis of one rather than the 


other being sent has no Qur'anic support. And one is left to wonder on what grounds 


that theory came to be so popular?!" 


c. Book/Scripture 
The third scenario to be considered is how the Qur'an presents both prophets 


and messengers as recipients of Books/Scriptures. Scholars have used the reception of 


19 Q, 16:36. 
120 Q, 40:78. 
121 This question will be explored further at a later stage in this chapter. 
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Books to distinguish between prophets and messengers. As in the previous scenarios, 


this particular one is not substantiated by the Qur'an. So what did the Qur'an say? 


i. Prophets 

The Qur’an says: “mankind were one community and Allah sent prophets 
with glad tidings and warnings, and with them He sent down the book/scripture in 
truth to judge between people in matters wherein they differed." "In the preceding 
two scenarios, this verse was used to dispel all the unfounded opinions regarding 
distinction between prophets and messengers. It is now used to highlight the fact that 
God sent down books with the prophets,'?? 

Fiegenbaum has pressed his thesis that the idea of scripture in the Qur'an 
should not necessarily assume the exclusively literal form of all that has come to be 
written down. He explores this idea by looking into the Qur'anic usage of the root 
* ktb,"?* Our own attitude toward this theory has already been expressed, not for all 
what he has to say, but for what our verse simply implies; “and Allah sent prophets... 
and with them He sent down the Scripture.”(2:213). This could mean “with [some of] 
them, He sent down the Scripture," which is neither explicitly mentioned, nor 
implied. It could also mean “with [all of] them, He sent down the Scripture,” which is 
not obviously stated, but clearly implied in the verse. Assuming on the basis of this 


122 Q, 2:213. 

123 Tt may be argued that not all of them received books, which would be to miss the point, while 
nonetheless, supporting our assertion. This is because, that same argument could equally be taken to 
mean that some of them did in fact receive Books, which is enough to put the case at rest. 

94 Fiegenbaum, Op.cit., 135-141. 
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verse that God sent down Scriptures with all the prophets is, therefore, not 
unreasonable. 

The Qur'an makes mention of a/-Tawrat (3:3; 5:44), a/-Injil (5:46; 3:3), al- 
Zabur (4:163; 21:105) al-Qur'an (9:111; 12:2; 76:23) and scriptures of Moses and 
Abraham (87:19) as scriptures. Supplementing the number of these scriptures by 
what the hadith provides does not bring us any closer to matching the numbers of the 
prophets mentioned in the Qur'an. This situation, vis-a-vis the verse (2:213) compels 
us to believe that kitab in the Qur'an may not in fact be construed as a physical 
entity. In other words, the idea of kitab in this verse is to be understood as “the 
contents of the revelation." This understanding is supported by the explanation in the 
verse stating that the Scripture is to judge between people in matters wherein they 
differed. 

However, opinions vary as to who is to "judge between people" in the verse. 
Is it to be God, the prophet, or the scripture?!’ That it is the prophet is flatly 
rejected, since, grammatically, the construction of the verse will not permit of such 
an interpretation. Nonetheless, this interpretation might be acceptable by extension. 
On the other hand, the best interpretation of the “judge” should either be God or the 
scripture, which essentially means the same thing. Let us return to the way in which 
the ^judgement" by the scripture supports our thesis. 

The verse points out that the differences observable in people necessitate the 
sending out of prophets who came as givers of glad tidings and as warners; and who 


are also given scriptures which are to be used to judge between people. The 


125 Al-Razi, Op. cit, v. 6, 15. 
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judgement by the scripture is therefore as important as the sending of the prophets, 
since both are necessary given the apparent differences between people. And since 
the physical evidence of all the scriptures is visibly lacking, the literal understanding 
of them becomes correspondingly weak, which in the end justifies our understanding 
of scripture as “the content of the revelation.” 

In a case where “the content of the revelation” is committed into writing — as 
in the Torah or the Qur’an (although in the case of the latter, at a later time), a 
physical understanding of kitab is exonerated. But if it remains unwritten, the 
meaning of the verse is not thereby slighted or betrayed on the basis of our thesis. 
However, if the verse is to be taken literally, we come face to face with an unsolvable 
dilemma, i. e., making the available books/scriptures correspond to the number of 
prophets/messengers. 

In his Nuzhat al-A ‘yun al-nawazir ff ‘lm al-Wujuh wa al-Naza’ir, Yon al- 
Jawzi (d. 1201) cites 11 ways by which the Kifab may be understood in the Qur'an, as 
it is identified by the exegetes." However, it remains true that all that he provides 
cannot shed any light on our thesis. 

There is one more observation concerning the understanding of the kitab as 
the “content of revelation." Numerous verses identify the Qur'an as kitab,'?’ and it is 
a well-established fact that the entire Qur'an -- including those verses that describe 
the Qur'an as Kifab -- was not written down as a “physical” book until after some 


time. A key question to be posed at this juncture concerns whether the Qur'an is to 


126 < Abd al-Rahman Ibn al-Jawzi, Nuzhat al-A ‘yun al-Nawazir fi “Ilm al-Wujuh wa al-Naza'ir (Beirut: 
Mu assasat al-Risala, 1984) 526-527. 
27 Such as Q, 2:2; 4:105; 14:1; 15:1; 16:89; 27:1; 41:3. 
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be considered as scripture before it came to be written down and later canonized, or 
not? This question is legitimate only at the level of human understanding. It is, 
however, illegitimate in the eyes of God Who has already described it as Aftab. To 
God, the issue as to how to construe Kitab before or after it was written down makes 
no difference, while, to people, based on the Qur’an, the answer to the pressing 
question can be simply expressed: the Qur’an was a scripture before and after its 
canonization. This basically means that, whether or not it was written down, 
Muslims would have perceived Muhammad as having received scripture. And this 
also remains true of all the other prophets whose books, as it turned out, were not 
actually written down. In other words, it may also explain the lack of physical 
evidence of all of the scriptures mentioned in the verse 2: 213.1 

Another verse that is indicative of God sending books to prophets is “behold, 
God took the covenant of the prophets, saying: ‘I give you a book and wisdom; Then 


929129 


comes to you an Apostle (Muhammad) confirming what is with you. Here too, 


the Qur'an is explicit about prophets receiving Books from God. 


ii. Messengers 
The Qur’an relates, in relation to God’s sending books to messengers that, 


“indeed We have sent Our messengers with clear proofs and revealed with them the 


book and the balance (justice) that mankind may keep up justice." ^? 


128 For more on scripture and what it supposed to mean, see, Wilfred Cantwell Smith, What is 


Scripture? A Comparative Approach (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1993). 
i 3: 


B0 Q, 57:25. 
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Attention is drawn here to the fact that, as in the case of the prophets, God sent down 
books with the messengers. Similarly, the purpose of this book is to maintain justice. 
In other words, it will become the source of judgement amongst people whenever 
they differ. 

Other verses include, “and if they belie you, those before them also belied. 
Their messengers came to them with clear signs and with scriptures and the book 
giving light”! Although the first part of the verse addresses Muhammad, the chief 
evidence lies in the latter part where it talks about messengers in general. 

Furthermore, the Qur’an says, “then if they reject you, so were messengers 
rejected before you, who came with a/-bayyinat (clear signs) and the scripture and the 
book of enlightenment."?? That messengers came with Books is highlighted in all 
the verses. This section purports to prove that the Qur’an, as demonstrated, 
associates the reception of books from God with both prophets and messengers. 
Thus, for scholars to distinguish between them on the grounds that one receives a 
book to the exclusion of the other, is utterly foreign to the Qur’an. In fact, the Qur’an 


considers them as being both the same and uses them interchangeably. 


d. Consequences 
After demonstrating the purpose of prophets and messengers, how they are 
sent by God, and how they all came with Books, we intend to show that both parties 


suffered the same consequences through their missions as well. Here, we prefer only 


131 

Q, 35:25. 
132 Q, 3:184. Regrettably, we are mindful that, although our source of translation is inconsistent, the 
meaning has remained unchanged. 
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to cite the verses, so that readers will be able to decipher for themselves what the 
Qur’an intends to say. One of the consequences both prophets and messengers 


endured is: 


i. Death 
1. Prophets 
The Qur’an says: 


Verily, those who disbelieve in the Ayat of Allah and kill the prophets 
without right, and kill those men who order just dealings, then announce to 
them a painful torment.” 


And when it is said to them, “believe in what Allah has sent down,” they say, 
“We believe in what was sent down to us, and we disbelieve in that which 
came after it, while it is the truth confirming what is with them. Say, “why 
then have you killed the prophets of Allah aforetime, if you indeed have been 
believers.’ 


Indignity is put over them wherever they may be, except under a covenant 
from Allah, and from men; they have drawn on themselves the wrath of Allah 
and destruction is put over them. This is because they disbelieved in the Ayat 
of Allah and killed the prophets without right. This because they disobeyed 
and used to transgress beyond bounds, ?? 


136 


Although the majority of these and other verses ° sharply point to some of the 


children of Israel, the fact that some prophets were faced with death is crystal clear. 


133 Q, 3:21. 

134 Q, 2:91. 

35 Q, 3:112. 

36 Such as Q, 2:61, 3:181, 4:155. 
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2. Messengers 
The Qur’an says: 
Verily, We took the covenant of the children of Israel and sent messengers to 
them. Whenever they came to them a messenger with what they themselves 


desired not, a group of them (the messengers) they called liars, and others 
among them they killed." 


And indeed, We gave Musa the Book and followed him up with succession of 

messengers and We gave ‘Isa, the son of Maryam, clear signs and supported 

him with Rub al-Qudus (Gabriel). It is that whenever they came to you a 

messenger with what you yourselves desired not, you grew arrogant? Some 

you disbelieved and some you killed.'? 

Those who said: *verily, Allah has taken our promise not to believe in any 

messenger unless he brings to us an offering which the fire shall devour.' Say, 

“verily, there came to you messengers before me with clear signs and even 

with what you speak of; why then did you kill them, if you are truthful?’ 

In view of the fact that these verses, as well as the previous ones, speak of 
prophets and messengers as being killed by their people, it may be concluded, quite 
fairly, that the Qur'an intends by prophets and messengers, one and the same group 
of people. The fact that these verses concentrate almost exclusively on the children 
of Israel may be taken to minimise their ability to support a compelling argument. 
But precisely the opposite is in fact the case, since when the Qur'an uses different 
words -- prophets/messengers -- to describe people whose fate is the same in a 


particular tribe, then the Qur'an must be talking about one and the same group of 


people. 
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ii. Mockery 
1. Prophets 
The Qur’an says, “And how many a prophet have We sent amongst the men 


of old. And never came there a prophet to them but they used to mock him.”!“° 


2. Messengers 

“Indeed, We sent (messengers) before you amongst the sects of Old, and never 
came a messenger to them but they did mock him.”"*! 
“Alas for mankind! There never came a messenger to them but they used to mock 
him.”!? 
Killing and mockery are not the only adversities prophets and messengers faced from 
unbelievers. However such passages suffice to prove the point which we, for the 
latter part of this chapter, are trying to impress. Thus, prophets and messengers are 


used interchangeably in the Qur’an, and the punishment meted out to both 


indiscriminately proves that there is no distinction between them. 


e. Fundamental (Articles) of Faith 
There is a further observation compelling enough to warrant inclusion in the 


scenarios to be explored. 


40 Q; 43:6-7. 
MLO. 15:10-11. 
142 Q, 36:30. 
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i. Prophet 
The Qur’an states: 


It is not a/-birr (piety and righteousness) that you turn your faces towards east 
and (or) west, but a/-birris (the quality of) the one who believes in Allah, the 
last Day, the Angels, the Book, the Prophets,.. e 


ii. Messengers 
The Qur'an says, 


The messenger believes in what has been sent down to him from his Lord, and 
(so do) the believers. Each one believes in Allah, His Angels, His Books and 
His messengers. They say, “We make no distinction between one another of 
His messengers” and they say, “We hear, and we obey" (we seek) your 
forgiveness our Lord, and to you is return. ** 


O you who believe! Believe in Allah, and His messenger and the book which 
He has sent down to His messenger and the scripture which He sent down 
before (him); and whoever disbelieves in Allah, His Angels, His Books, His 
Messengers and the last day, then indeed, he has stayed far away.'*° 
The verse in section (a) invokes the belief -- among other things -- in the prophets. 
While in section (b), messengers are mentioned. And it is obvious that the Qur'an 
refers to the same people. These verses, together with the famous Aadith — in which 
the Angel Gabriel is said to have come to teach the Companions of Muhammad their 


146 _ 


“religion” by asking the prophet to explain what are Iman, Islam, Ihsan, etc." -- are 


construed as identifying the fundamental (articles) of Islamic faith. As the verse 


143 Q, 2: 177 
144 Q, 2:285. 
145 Q,4: 136. 


46 Yahya al-Nawawi, Sharh Sahih Muslim, v.1-2 (Beirut: Dar al-Qalam, 1987) 268-274. 
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147 the Hadith came to furnish the sixth,!* for which 


provides only five articles, 
scholars are quick to find separate verses." 

| Significantly, whatever the designation of these verses or their intended 
purpose, it is clear that the prophets and messengers cited therein -- believers in 
whom the Qur'an extols, and disbelievers in whom it deprecates -- are meant to refer 
to one and the same group. Considered to be the explication of the Qur'an, the 
Hadith in Sahih Muslim, used “messengers.” And so, too, did the one in al- 
Bukhari.’ But in explaining the hadith in al-Bukhari’s version, Ibn Hajar remarks, 
“but in the hadith of Anas and Ibn ‘Abbas, [the word]“prophet” occurred. And both 
terms [messengers and prophets] are in the Qur'an in chapter two." 

We construe Ibn Hajar’s remarks to mean that the hadith, also, does not 
distinguish between the two terms, but uses them both interchangeably. It should, 
therefore, not come as a surprise when Muslim scholars, such as al-Tabari and al- 
Razi, explain the meaning of either of the words by using them both interchangeably. 
This is simply because, the Qur’an itself -- and consequently, most scholars -- 
consider them as one and the same. It is therefore prudent at this juncture to provide 
a definition based on the Qur'anic verses. And accordingly, prophet and messenger is 
“someone sent by God with a book/scripture, in order to deliver a message of glad 


tidings and warnings to people.” 


7 Belief in God, the angels, the Books, Messengers/Prophets, and the last day. 

48 Belief in predestination. 

49 Q, 54:49; 15: 19-21; 25:2 Although this verse correctly supports predestination, its inclusion, 
however, seems somewhat desperate due to the fact that the Qur’an itself in all three verses did not 
include it with the rest. This is not to minimize the force of the Hadith. _ 

150 Ahmad Ibn Hajar al-' Asqalani, Fath al-Bari bi Sharh Sahih al-Bukhari , v.1 (Beirut: Dar al-Ma‘rifa, 
1980) 114. 

51 Tt ig interesting to state that, although we quote Ibn Hajar here to clarify our point, he in fact opts 
for the idea of distinction between prophets and messengers. 7bíd., 118. 
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Consequently, a further inquiry as to why there came to be a popular 
distinction between prophet and messenger is now appropriate. As a matter of fact, it 
is hard to provide a satisfactory answer to this question. What is viable though is to 
show how the idea came to be popular. ^^ As mentioned earlier, there was no 
deliberate attempt on the part of the classical Muslim scholars to embark on an 
“exhaustive” inquiry into the “Qur’anic concept" of prophecy and messengership. 
Moreover, regarding the scholars, all their theological treatments of the subject may 
be considered Qur’anic, due on one hand, to the fact that Muslim theology is a 
reflection and extension of Qur’anic content, and on the other hand, to the fact that 
some Qur’anic verses are cited -- sometimes sporadically -- during their discussions. 
Considering the latter note to be true, our argument highlights “exhaustive” and 
“Qur’anic concept” when commenting on Muslim scholars’ endeavours on this 
subject. The results of the earlier theological treatments have become popular 


through the following: 


1. The Qur’an 
One of the Qur'anic verses advanced by the proponents of distinction is, 


Never did We send a messenger or a prophet before you, but when he did 
recite the revelation, or narrated or spoke, Satan threw (some falsehood) in it. 
Then Allah abolishes that which Satan throws in. Then Allah establishes His 
revelations. And Allah is All-Knower, All-Wise."!*? 


p It is not easy to pinpoint who first speculated on this. ‘Izz al-Din Bulayq states that, according to 
Al Mahmud, Al-Nawawi is tbe first scholar to deliberate on the distinction between prophets and 
messengers. Bulayq, 79. But we are inclined to reject this hypothesis since the idea existed long before 
the time of al-Nawawi, who died in 1277. Without going farther back in time, the discussion is found 
in al-Qadi ‘Iyad’s (d.1149) 2/-Shifa, a work compiled nearly a century before al-Nawawi was born, in 
1233. To go a little farther in time, Al-Mawardi’s (d.1058) A ‘am al-Nubuwwa was written nearly two 
centuries before al-Nawawi. 

153 Q, 22:52. 
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Al-Alusi, in his interpretation of this verse points out that repeating “prophet” right 
after “messenger” indicates an identifiable difference between them. Otherwise, there 
would be no point in doing so.’ Strangely enough, Al-Qadi ‘Iyad, in presenting 
various scholars’ opinions, demonstrates how those who are against the distinction 
advance the same verse in support of their position. They, however, adduce the fact 
of God’s sending both prophets and messengers as their explanation. Still this does 
not advance their argument as far as Ibn Taymiyya is concerned. This is because, to 
Ibn Taymiyya, God sent both and yet they are perceived to be distinct. 

To take the argument further, it may be observed that the verse confirms how 
both prophets and messengers have “something” to deliver, “something” Satan tries 
to corrupt, and “something” God vows to keep intact: namely, His verses 
(revelation). The verse underscores the argument that prophets are neither sent nor 
given Books, and this observation further corroborates the views of those who oppose 
the idea of distinction. 

However, al-Alusi's observation (above) merits attention. This brings us to 
the age-old debate among scholars as to whether or not synonyms are employed in 
the Qur'an. The majority of scholars who are exegetes subscribe to the opinion that 
there are no synonyms in the Qur'an.) Each and every word has its particular 
meaning, which is precisely accorded it. In his Furüg al-Lughawiyya wa-Atharuha 
£i Tafsir al-Qur'an al-Karim, al-Shayi‘ lists those scholars who contend that there are 


154 Al-Alusi, Op. cit., v.17, 172-173. g 

55 Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Shayi‘, a/-Furig al-Lughawiyya wa-Atharuha fi Tafsir al-Qur’an 
al-Karim (Riyadh: Maktabat al-‘baykan, 1993) 177. . HE 
156 « A'ishat ‘Abd al-Rahman Bint al-Shati’, /‘jaz al-Bayani li al-Qur'an al-Karim wa Masa’il Ibn al- 
Azraq (Cairo: Dar al-Ma'arif, 1987) 508; See also, Issa J. Boullata, “Modern Qur'an Exegesis: A 
Study of Bint al-Shati’’s Method." The Muslim World 64: 2 (1974); Al-Shayi', bid., 209. 
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no synonyms, including al-Tabari, al-Raghib al-Isfahani, and al-Zamakhshari 
(d.1144). That Bint al-Shati’'*’ is the most adamant and articulate scholar on behalf 
of this cause in modern times is evident in her works. With her al-Tafsir al-Bayant lil- 
Qur'an al-Karim, and al-Ijaz al-Bayani lil-Qur'an wa-Masa'il Ibn al-Azraq, she 
concludes that every word in the Qur’an is unique, and conveys a precise meaning 
which no other word could.'® 

Based on this opinion, nabi is different from rasul, an opinion to which our 
study has no objection. But what this study is intended to establish is that, even 
though vabi is originally and visibly distinct from rasul, the Qur'an uses both words 
interchangeably, and they are consequently used to designate one and the same group 
of people. In other words, when it uses one of these words, it intends the other as 
well. Therefore, the question of synonyms does not apply here since there is no claim 
that nab? literally means rasul in the way it is claimed that amd (thanks/praise) 
means shukr (thanks/appreciation), a claim that is rejected by scholars such as Ibn 
‘Atiyya. I? 

The problem as to why both terms are repeated in one verse can only be 
resolved by noting the occurrence in the Qur’an of similar expressions. Before we 
provide a few examples, it is interesting to note that, even words that are considered 


by the Qur’an itself to be different, have been used elsewhere to qualify one and the 


7 Bint al-Shati’, a pseudonym for A’isha ‘Abd al-Rahman was an Egyptian scholar and professor of 
Arabic Language and Qur’anic Studies. A graduate of the University of Cairo, she authored several 
books on Arabic Literature, early Muslim community, particularly, the prophet’s family and literary 
analysis of the Qur’an. She was married to her teacher Amin al-Khuli, whose concepts she developed 
and came to be popular for. ^ Abd al-Rahman, A'isha," The Oxford Ecyclopedia of the Modern 
Islamic World, v. 1. New York and Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995. 

5* Bint al-Shati’, Jbid, 508; Al-Shayi‘, Jbid, 208-209. For more examples of words proved to possess 
different meanings which scholars otherwise believed to be synonymous, see, al-Shayi', 215-299. 

159 Al-Shayi‘, 215-216. 
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same group. It seems that the relationship between muslim and mu’min is analogous 
to that of nabí and rasul in terms of the Muslim perception of them as 
interchangeable. However, the Qur'an is quite clear when it states that, "The 
Bedouins say, “we believe" (amanna). Say, “you believe not, but you only say, “we 
have surrendered (in Islam: as/amnaä); for faith has not yet entered your hearts."! 6? As 
the Qur'an distinguishes here between Jman and Islam, and therefore, between 
Mu’min and Muslim, it also, at the same time, refers both words to one semantic 
group elsewhere. The Qur’an says, “so we brought out from therein the believers (2/- 
mu'minin). But We have found not but one household of Muslims (a/-muslimin).”"“ 

We are confronted here with a salient fact; namely, that the literal meaning 
alone may not be sufficient to accurately portray what the Qur’an intends by certain 
words, let alone to accurately formulate their definitions. Thorough investigations 
have to be made into the relationships operative in the entire content of the Qur’an, 
before meanings can be adequately assigned. 

Verses in which repetitions occur in reference to the same essence, include 
“those who follow the messenger, the prophet, “who can neither read nor write,” 
whom they find written with them in Torah.”' Also, “so believe in Allah and His 


messenger, the Prophet, who can “neither read nor write, who believes in Allah and 


His words.”'® Earlier, to be certain, reference to individual prophets was avoided as 


 Q, 49:14. 
161 Q, 51:35-36. Both a/-Mu’minin (believers) and Muslimin (Muslims) refer to the iy of the 
Prophet Lut. 
19 Q, 7: 157. This interpretation of ummiyy is the most popular one among Muslim Exegetes, 
although most Western studies conclude otherwise. For more on ummiyy and its meaning as illiterate, 
see Sebastian Gunther, "Muhammad, the Illiterate Prophet: An Islamic Creed in the Qur'an and 
Qur'anic Exegesis,” Journal of Qur' anic Studies 4:1 (2002) : 1-26. 
163 Q, 7: 158. 
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much as possible. Here, however, this brings out clearly the point in question. On 
behalf of Al-Alusi, we naturally ask, why the Qur’an repeats “prophet” after 
“messenger,” even though they both refer to Muhammad? Besides the rhetoric 
implications of such as emphasis, this syntactic structure is not unacceptable in 
Arabic, and it is certainly not uncommon in the Qur’an. 

Therefore, al-Alusi’s conclusion that repetition in Q, 22:52 must mean 
difference, is disproved by Q, 7: 157-158. Furthermore, the Qur’an states, “whoever 
is an enemy of Allah, His Angels, His Messengers, Gabriel and Michael, then verily, 
Allah is an enemy to the disbelievers.”"™ Gabriel and Michael are angels, and their 
names are repeated after the angels -- of whom they are part -- have been mentioned. 
From this analysis, we conclude that repetition does not necessarily indicate 


difference. 


2. Hadith 
Beside the verse 22:52, the proponents of distinction have heavily depended 
on the hadith, said to be narrated by Abu Dharr, who says: 


I said O Messenger of God, how many were the prophets? He said, “124,000. I 
said, O Messenger of God, how many of them were messengers? He said, 313 
people. I said, O messenger of God, who was the first? He said, Adam: I said, 
O messenger of God, was he a prophet and a messenger? He said, yes, God 
created him with His hand, then breathed into him the soul (created by God), 
and then fashioned him. Then he [the prophet] said O Abu Dharr, four were 
Syriacs, Adam, Shith, Nuh and Khanukh, that is Idris, the first person to write 
with a pen. And four were Arabs: Hud, Salih, Shu‘ayb and your Prophet, O 
Abu Dharr. And the first prophet of the children of Israel is Musa, and the last 
is ‘Isa. The first prophet is Adam, and their last is your Prophet. I said, O 
messenger of God, how many Books has God sent down? He said, 104 books. 
- He gave 50 scriptures to Shith, 30 to Khanukh, and 10 to Ibrahim, 10 to Musa 


164 Q, 2:98. 
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before Tawrat, and He sent al-Injil [to *Isa], al-Zabur Ito Dawud], and al- 

Furqan [Qur'an to Muhammad]. 

The argument for distinction between “prophets” and “messengers” finds its 
fullest and unfettered support in this hadith. It is precise, it is categorical, and it is 
elaborate. Yet, according to Ibn al-Jawzi, it does not meet the minimum requirement 
of a dependable hadith: that is, it is not a weak hadith, but in fact, a spurious one. 
According to Bulayq, Ibn al-Jawzi listed it among the spurious hadith.’ However, 
other scholars such as Ibn Hibban al-Busti (d. 965) considered it to be sound. Al- 
Alusi, on his part, used it to substantiate his opinion in favour of distinction, and 
remarked that, "Ibn al-Jawzi's claim that this tradition was fabricated is totally 
incorrect. Although it may be a weak one, it is strengthened by other renditions."! 
But Ibn Kathir (d. 1373) has adduced the other renditions only to qualify their 
transmitters as *weak."!67 

Whenever the authenticity of a Hadith is questioned, the problem may lie 
either in its chain of transmitters or in its text. Bulayq, in his Nubuwwat Adam, has 
painstakingly scrutinized the transmitters of this hadith, revealing what scholars such 
as al-Dhahabi'™ had to say about all the individual transmitters of the hadith. The 
conclusion is either that they are weak or liars.'^? 


The text of this hadith has also been subjected to considerable scrutiny, which 


led to its rejection as fabrication. For instance, mention is made of four Arab 


16 Bulayq, Op. cit, 

156 AI- Alusi, Op. cit, v.17, 172-173. _ | 
167 Tsma‘il ibn ‘Umar ibn Kathir, Tafir al-Qur’an al-‘Azim, v.2, (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1994) 450-451; 
Bulayq, Op. cit., 316. " E E 

168 In his Mizan al-I'tidal fi Naqd al-Rijal, v.1 (Cairo: ‘Isa al-Babi al-Halabi, 1963) 72-73. 

169 Bulayq, Op. cit., 315-316. 
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prophets, yet without mentioning Isma‘il, who is seen as the father of the Arabs. 
“Did Muhammad not consider him an Arab prophet, or did he simply forget about 
him?," Bulayq asks. Moreover, the text also refers to Musa as the first prophet of the 
children of Israel. Once again, Yusuf, the sun of Ya‘qub, is bypassed. Lastly, as 
conclusive evidence that this Hadith is fictitious, Bulayq points out that there is no 
good reason for Idris, so called in the Qur’an (19: 56), to be referred to in the hadith 
by his Old Testament name, “Khanukh or Akhnikh”.'”” 

Although this assessment seems fair, we do not intend to capitalize on the 
hadith’s status in order to reject it. We do, however, acknowledge that it is 
imperative not to adopt a theological belief, nor draw an intellectual conclusion on 
the basis of any hadith in this situation. 

In conclusion, it is obvious that as popular as the idea of distinction between 
prophet and messenger is, it lacks solid Qur’anic support. However, the evidence in 
support of a lack of distinction between the two words --prophet and messenger-- is 
both overwhelming and compelling, especially, when it can be conclusively 
demonstrated that the Qur’an uses them interchangeably, as it talks about them in 
the same scenarios. It will be instructive, now that the concept of prophecy according 
to the Qur'an is clear (i.e., God's sending of a human being with a book/scripture in 
order to deliver a message of glad tidings and warnings to a people), to embark on the 


question of prophecy of women in the Qur'an as the next chapter. 


170 Ibid, 317. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


PROPHECY OF WOMEN IN THE QUR’AN 


Introductory Remarks 

This chapter will be devoted to tracing the ideas and opinions of the Qur'anic 
commentators in the light of certain verses.’ But for a proper perspective, we will 
begin it by looking at some selected modern works on “women in the Qur’an” rather 
than on “women in Islam," by scholars such as ‘Abbas Mahmud al-‘Aqqad (d. 1964), 
Amina Wadud-Muhsin and Barbara Freyer Stowasser. We will limit the choice is 
“women in the Qur'an" in order to narrow the scope of the subject. For, the subject of 
“women in Islam” is a vast one, and includes diverse topics that may not suit the 
interest of this study. On the other hand, we chose these three scholars because they 
represent, through their interesting discussions, the finest contributors to the 
question of “women in the Qur’an.” 

The Qur’anic commentators will also be surveyed chronologically on the issue 
_ of the prophecy of women, irrespective of school of thought. Even though it might 
seem more logical to arrange them according to their opinions (either in favor of or 
against the idea of the prophecy of women), we prefer to give chronological 
arrangement a priority, since this will help show the progressive aspect of the theory 


amongst the exegetes. 


! Because we consider the number of these scholars to be many, we cannot cite them all here. 
We included at the end of the dissertation, an appendix for the sources consulted. 
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Our choice for these exegetes is based on the combination of credibility (such 
as al-Tabari, compared to others), exhaustiveness (such as al-Razi), and relevance of 
discussions. Although we prefer to trace the exegetes chronologically, it is not a 


criterion; hence, certain generations may be skipped. 


The question of the prophecy of women in the Qur’an, the focal point of this 
chapter, is essentially an issue in the discipline of women’s studies, Yet, because 
classical Muslim scholars have shown little interest in the latter,” the prophecy of 
women in the Qur’an, a strikingly important theme, is almost completely ignored. 
The attention this question has attracted is negligible, since a complete work or even 
a full chapter’ devoted to it is visibly lacking. 

When the question is addressed by classical and modern Muslim scholars, 
they often approach it not as an independent topic, but only in the context of a 
discussion of Mary, the mother of Jesus (3:42), or when they comment on 12:109; 
16:43; and 21:7. The last three verses moreover are essentially the same, exhibiting 
only slight grammatical variations between them. Given the technical nature and in 
particular the extreme paucity of statements by scholars on this issue, and especially 
those of the exegetes with regard to the prophecy of women, we will therefore begin 
this chapter with a survey of works on women in the Qur’an by some modern 


scholars. 


? It is suggested that this happened partly because they were mainly men. Amina Wadud- 
Muhsin, Qur'an and Women: Rereading the Sacred Text from a Woman's Perspective (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1999) 2. 

3 Except in Ibn Hazm’s works, as we shall see in the next chapter. 
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1. Women in the Qur’an 
a. ‘Abbas Mahmud al-‘Aqqad* 

Among the notable Arabic language works on this subject is a/-Mar’a ff al- 
Qur'an by ‘Abbas Mahmud al-‘ Aqqad. This Egyptian poet, part of whose intellectual 
objective was to explain Islam in modern terms, maintains what may generally be 
considered the traditional beliefs on this matter. Al-‘Aqqad’s intention in a/-Mar’a ff 
al-Qur’an is to elucidate the nature of woman, her rights, responsibilities and the 
treatment to which she is entitled -- all of which, he claims, the Qur’an has 
impeccably clarified? It should be noted that when Muslim scholars claim that the 
root of an idea is in the Qur’an, they often do so according to their own 
understanding of the text; the fact that they sometimes cite Qur’anic verse(s) -- 
directly or indirectly-- in support of such an idea, is no guarantee that the Qur’an 
necessarily supports the interpretation imposed on it, nor does it mean that the 
scholars have exhaustively researched the subject in the Qur’an. To a modern student 
of the Qur’an, this is unacceptable, but it is typical of 
al-‘Aqqad’s approach. 

For instance, the first four chapters of a/-Mar’a ff al-Qur’an, though variously 
entitled, are meant to show the nature of woman, her status and her relationship to 


men. However, the pages are filled with statements that reflect, to be sure, not what 


* * Abbas ibn Mahmud al-' Aqqad was an Egyptian poet born in Aswan in Egypt in 1889. One of the 
prolific writers of modern Egypt, he authored about 83 books in a wide range of disciplines, including 
Arabic Literature and Islamic history. His books include, ‘Abgariyyat Muhammad; 'Abgariyyat 
‘Umar; Raj‘at Abi al-‘Ala’; Hitler; Ma Yugal ‘an al-Islam, and Diwan al-‘Aqqad. He died in 1964. 

C. Brockelmann, G A.L. S. 3. (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1937) 139; 253; Khayr al-Din al-Zirikfi, A/-A Tam. v. 
3. (Beirut: Dar al-'Tlm lil-Malayin, 1980) 266. 

$ * Abbas Mahmud al-' Aqqad, A/-Mar’a ff al-Qur’an (n.p.: Dar al-Hilal, n.d.) 5. 
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the Qur’an actually intends, but what would, in many cases, contradict its message. 
The pages are also crammed with the author’s own past and contemporary 
experiences as reflected in society’s perceptions regarding woman, which the author, 
perhaps too conveniently, either attributes to nature, or declares to be Qur'anic.' 
Relying on the Qur'an (2:228)? the author states that although “both sexes 
are equal, ‘men have [a higher] rank (daraja) over women’.”” Taken from the Qur'an, 
the latter part of this statement is also used here as the title of the chapter, and yet 
when coupled with the first part of the sentence (the author's own words), the 
statement as a whole seems confusing (if not self-contradictory). But that is where 
the confusion ends. For henceforth, it becomes crystal clear that the author is of the 
opinion that men are naturally superior to women, even when it comes to tasks that 
are traditionally" reserved for women, such as cooking, embroidery, etc. Al- 
* Aqqad writes: 
Woman has engaged in preparing food ever since people cooked, and she 
learns it since her infancy in the family home... She likes food and admires it; 
she requests appetizers and spices especially during her pregnancy; and she 
requests more of them as she nurses [her baby]. Yet, even upon inheriting this 
age-old task, she cannot compete with a man who devotes only a couple of 
years to it. And neither can she match him in making the popular variety, nor 


in creating different varieties. She also cannot manage a kitchen where 
females or males work." 


* Ibid, 8. 

! Ibid, 7. 

* * And they (women) have rights (over their husbands as regards living expenses) similar (to those of 
their husbands) over them (as regards obedience and respect) to what is reasonable, but men have a 
degree over them. And Allah is All-Mighty, All-Wise.” à 


sources in this chapter are our own. 
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Obviously, this is hardly a natural description of women vis-a-vis men when it comes 
to cooking, nor is it a Qur’anic description of them. Rather, it is his own perception 
of the situation of woman as derived from his contemporary culture and environment. 
Indeed, it is not unfair to state that the four chapters in their entirety are dedicated to 
explaining the superiority of men, and therefore, the inferiority and perhaps, the evil 
nature of woman."? 

Although al-‘Aqqad does not elaborate on verse 2:228, he however cites 
another, 4: 34° and uses it to explain the relationship between men and women. 
Qawwamun in 4: 34 may be translated as managers, directors, caretakers and 
guardians. Therefore, giwama (guardianship), is taken to be a prerogative of men over 
women, and according to al-‘Aqqad’s understanding, men are entitled to it by way of 
natural preference and by the obligation laid on them to provide for women." 
Anticipating the situation where the man is unable to provide, or where the woman is 
capable of providing, al-‘Aqqad explains that the obligation is more of that of a 
superior (he uses: a/-afdal) toward his subordinate than an obligation simply to 
provide. Otherwise, “there would not be any superiority [for man] if [his] woman 
were wealthy enough to dispense with the man’s provision, or to provide for him,” 


Al-‘ Aqqad concludes," 


2 Tt must be pointed out that our study is not interested in ideological issues such as propagating the 
equality or inequality of the sexes. It will only concern itself with the statements of the authors in 

light of the Qur’an. 

P “Men are the protectors and maintainers of women, because Allah has made one of them to excel 

the other, and because they spend (to support them) from their means.” 

Although this understanding is unacceptable to some scholars, it is nonetheless one understanding of 
a "Qur'anic verse” (4:34). 

5 Al-‘Aqqad, al-Mar’a, 7. 
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In fact, this explanation is essentially founded on the belief that man is 
naturally superior, and therefore, under no circumstance should this superiority be 
compromised, even if the financial provision is lacking. 

In addition to what he considered Qur'anic evidence, al-‘Aqqad believes that 
the inferiority of women to men is apparent throughout human history.'? He uses the 
tasks “traditionally” performed by women (perhaps mainly in the Arab world), to 
illustrate his point (such as cooking, embroidery, dancing, music, mourning and 
lamentation for the dead). Through a cursory reading of this section, one finds 
statements that some modern people in the West might well consider “politically 
incorrect." 

An intriguing observation is that al-‘Aqqad seems to understand the term 
* al-rijal (lit.: men) in both verses as “male gender; but there is no evidence in the 
verses or in their contexts for such an understanding. Nevertheless, his reading has 
enormous significance. For it allows him to conclude that the male gender has an 
edge (degree) over, and is superior to the female gender. Proper understanding of the 
word “al-rijal” is indeed critical. Had al-‘Aqaad critically studied or researched those 
verses, and had he consequently construed it differently, his entire perception would. 
have been drastically altered. 

In his Nuzhat al-A‘yun al-Nawazir fi ‘Um al-Wujuh wa al-Naza’ir, Ibn al- 
Jawzi (d. 1201) identified 11 ways in which a/-rija/ may be understood in the Qur'an. 


Significantly, these two verses (2:228 and 4:34) are cited as typical examples of the 


16 rm: 

Ibid, 8. 
17 Thid, 9-11. This is not to suggest that, their understanding of things is the norm, or the measuring 
stick. But let us take for example the above comments about women in terms of cooking and eating. 
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use of the term a/-rijal for “husbands” instead of “male gender"? The difference is 
crucial to al-‘Aqqad’s arguments, for it renders baseless the perception that all men 
are superior to all women; one that he would readily attribute to the Qur’an. 
Construing “al-rija/” here as husbands only does nothing more than give them an 
edge in matters of divorce and family matters (as the contexts indicate). Even though 
this much would still be contested by some,” it is nevertheless much closer to what 
the Qur’an intends to convey. 
The Qur’an states: 


And divorced women shall wait (as regards their marriage) for three menstrual 
periods, and it is not lawful for them to conceal what Allah has created in 
their wombs, if they believe in Allah and the Last Day. And their husbands 
have the better right to take them back in that period, if they wish for 
reconciliation. And they (women) have rights (over their husbands as regards 
living expenses) similar (to those of their husbands) over them (as regards 
obedience and respect) to what is reasonable, but men have a degree over 
them. And Allah is All-Mighty, All-Wise.”° 


Verse 2:228 deals mainly with divorce and falls in the midst of other verses that treat 
the same topic. Hence, it is, to say the least, about husbands and wives, and not about 
men and women. 

The Qur’an also states: 


Men are the protectors and maintainers of women, because Allah has made 
one of them to excel the other and because they spend (to support them) from 
their means. Therefore, the righteous women are devoutly obedient (to Allah 
and to their husbands), and guard in their husbands absence what Allah orders 
them to guard. As to those women on whose part you see ill-conduct, 
admonish them (first), (next), refuse to share their beds, (and last) beat them 
(lightly, if it is useful); but if they return to obedience, seek not against them 
means (of annoyance). Surely, Allah is Ever Most High, Most Great ?! 


18 Ton al-Jawzi, Nuzhat al-A‘yun al-Nawazir ff Tlm al-Wujüh wa al-Naza ir (Beirut: Mu'assasat al- 
Risalat, 1984) 327-328. 

I? Such as feminist groups or others. 

20 Q, 2:228. 

?! 4:34. The comments in the brackets are made by the translator of the Qur’ an. 
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Similarly, verse 4:34 clearly talks about the marital relationship between husbands 
and wives. Therefore, to see the superiority of male gender over female gender from 
this verse is to misread it. 

Turning to the problem of explaining the behaviour of women, al-‘Aqqad 
concentrates on the Qur’anic use of the word “kayd’ (deception/plot), which in fact, 
is used on many occasions therein and not just in relation to women.” Yet, in an 
effort to portray women negatively, he writes: 

But the kind of deception used to describe the wife of al-‘Aziz and her 

companions is that which is known about women and is not attributable to 

anybody. Or it is their deception by which they are characterized, and which 
comes from their character and nature.” 
Al-‘Aqqad’s discussion of deception suddenly changes to that of riya’ (ostentation). 
He believes that woman’s deception culminates in ostentation and he sees its roots in 
circumstances made incumbent upon her by the weakness in her social and marital 
life. In other words, woman resorts to ostentation as a way to deal with or make up 
for her weakness in her relationship. What is more serious is al-‘Aqqad’s contention 


that this attitude is ingrained in the feminine nature, which he says “will refuse to be 


separated when given the option.” 


22 Such as 4:76; 8:18; 12: 5; 12: 76; 21: 57; 40: 37; 68:45. 

2 A]-'Aqqad, al-Mar’a, 17. It is true that the Qur'an --in the words of Prophet Joseph's master-- 
describes the deception and plot of women as ‘azim (mighty/great, 12:28). It is also correct that it 
describes Satan’s plot as da 7/(feeble/week, 4:76). Comparison between these two descriptions is not 
uncommon; one that leads some scholars to exaggerate women’s natural quality of deception. 
However, this is an unbalanced comparison. For Joseph’s Master was astonished by the degree of his 
wife’s plot, and described it in terms of other people’s. On the other hand, with an intension to 
motivate the faithful to fight in the cause of God, the latter describes Satan’s plot in comparison to 
God’s, hence, its feebleness. This analysis is meant to correct the comparison, and not to challenge the 
description of women’s plot. 

^ Ibid, 17-18. 
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It is obvious that these remarks and others yet to be mentioned in this section 
are based on nothing more than the author’s observations of the world around him, 
and are, subjective, and as a consequence, difficult to dispute (or to prove). But what 
concerns us here is whether he saw them as being rooted in the Qur’an. As a matter 
of fact, they are not, although al-‘Aqqad believed them to be, simply because of his 
misinterpretation of some verses cited at the beginning of his chapter;” a method to 
which we objected quite vehemently. 

Al-‘Aqqad for instance found his explanation of evil and the deceptive nature 
of woman in the story of the “forbidden tree” in paradise -- this however in spite of 
his admission that “there is not in these three verses (2:35; 7:19; 20:120, where Adam 
and Eve eat from the tree) any indication that Eve instigated or deceived [Adam into 


eating the fruit of the tree].””° 


He acknowledges that some Qur'anic commentators 
relied on Zsra liyyat (tales of Israelites) to interpret these verses. He then provides a 
few examples from the classical commentator Ibn Jarir al-Tabari (d. 923) and the 
modern writer Mahmud al-Alusi (d.1854). 

The exegetes moreover portray Eve as the source of evil, who allowed herself 
and her husband to be deceived, apparently by Satan," even though in the Qur’anic 
account (7:20; 20:120) the latter addresses them both together. Despite the above 
observation, al-‘Aqqad could not suppress his real opinion of the inferiority and evil 
nature of the female gender. He writes: “And each one of woman’s characters has 
been symbolically expressed in the story of the tree, which include craving for the 


25 Q, 12:28; 33; 50. 

26 Op. Cit., 21. 

27 fid, 21-22. Ironically, the one whose plot is believed to “pale” in comparison with that of woman. 
What is more ironic is how Eve is taken to represent all women in an allegation that would eventually 
be considered as their nature. See the following quotation in this text (Zbid, 24). 
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forbidden." Although al-‘Aqqad admits that this story is not Qur'anic, he relies on 
it for his analysis. He extensively quotes from a book he authored earlier entitled 
* Hadhihi al-Shajara’, where he expresses many derogatory remarks about the female 
sex as a whole.? 

As far as social ethics and morals are concerned, al-‘ Aqqad believes that none 
can be traced to women; that any moral behaviour must be originated by men, even 
what may be intimately associated with women’s nature, such as shyness, 
cleanliness, sympathy and compassion." For instance, the shyness that women seem 
to acquire naturally, or at men’s dictation, is believed by al-‘ Aqqad to be triggered by 
men through their sexual impulses. In order to prove that shyness has also been 
imposed on women by cultures, he states that whenever women are out of sight of 
men, either they completely forget about shyness, or they feel less shy.?! 

Through the first four chapters al-‘Aqqad tries (as we have seen) to show the 
superiority of the masculine over the feminine. Hence, almost all his remarks are 
negative about the latter. Even in the case of the few exceptions where he tries to be 
objective or somewhat fair, he may be seen as trying to advance his negative point of 


view. One example is when he states: 


28 Thid, 24. Al-' Aqqad finds palatable to his views the verses of poem by a pre-Islamic Poet, Tufayl 
al-Ghanawi who states that: 

Women, like trees, are created for us // Bitterness (a/-marar) comes from them, and yet some bitter 
things are edible (zma kuh. 

Whenever women are forbidden from doing something // it therefore becomes an obligation that must 
be fulfilled (wajibun Ia budda maf ul). 

? Ibid, 24-29. We have read this book, and still maintain the above observation. We however draw 
attention to full title of the book: Hadhihi al-Shajara wa al-Insan al-Thani (Cairo: Maktaba Ghurayyib, 
[n.d.]. 

? Ibid. 30. One would have expected that these behaviours should have been considered in favour of 
the female image. Instead, al-' Aqqad uses them to advance his own derogatory remarks. 

?! Jbid, 31. Al-Aqqad's example is even serious: that “a woman never hides her pudendum from 
another woman in a bath house, nor does she care to cover her body except under situation where she 
wants to conceal certain physical defects.” Ibid., 32. 
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It is not unknown that women have been exceptional before, and are still 

exceptional in a series of tasks in which men have been known to be skilled. 

And there have been famous Queens, military leaders, researchers, orators, as 

well as pious and distinguished ones in religious and worldly affairs, and in 

good character and virtues. Some of them may even surpass men in some of 
these tasks. But moral excellence of the sexes is measured by what is 
commonly shared, rather than by unattainable limits. Also, it is not gauged by 
an exception that comes from time to time, but by the general rule that 
encompasses all individuals.” 
It is not clear to us what al-‘Aqqad means by the second half of this statement. 
However, what is clearly discernible is that he is trying to downplay his admission in 
the first part. And this is what we were referring to when we remarked that he is 
“trying to advance his negative point of view.” 

When it comes furthermore to clarifying the position of women in the Qur’an, 
al-‘Aqqad spends considerable time reviewing other civilizations and Biblical 
Tradition, only to state how the Qur’an established for women rights that had never 
been seen before.” 

The discussion of the veil reveals to us a somewhat different personality in al- 
*Aqqad. First of all, whereas most of his opinions about women that we have 
previously encountered were based less on the Qur’an, than on his own experience in 
his culture, and whereas he had accepted the statements of the traditional exegetes on 
the nature of women without any critical investigation of what the Qur’an really says 


on this issue, al-‘Aqqad in this instance attempts to explain his own understanding of 


the issue of veil in the Qur’an. 


32 fid. 11. 
33 Tid 57. 
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Secondly, whereas in his previous statements he never felt obliged to justify 
the Qur’anic and Islamic treatment of women,” in the case of the veil he takes it 
upon himself to set the record straight and hence engages in apologetics. It is al- 
‘Aqqad’s conviction that veiling is not a ue that originated in Islam, but 
that it existed before, in Biblical Tradition.» Therefore, Westerners are wrong to 
believe that Islam initiated the concept of veiling, or to consider all veiled woman to 
be Muslim. 

Al-‘Aqqad makes his position clear on the matter of veil when he states: 

It [veil] does not mean that women should be kept and confined to home. This 

is because the injunction to lower the gaze"! will be impractical if women are 

kept behind walls or prohibited from performing lawful affairs. And the verse 

did not prevent women, at the time of the Prophet, from participating in wars, 

performing congregational prayers, or conducting trade. 

He further observes that the verse that specifically mentions staying at home"? was 
directed toward the Prophet's wives instead of all women, as many scholars claim. 
Al-‘Aqqad’s deviation from the traditional notion of the veil as expressed by the 
exegetes is intriguing. But more intriguing is his sudden concern about women's 
freedom and respect. He writes, "therefore, there is no veil in Islam that means 
confinement, restriction and degradation. Nor is there in it [Islam] any impediment to 


the freedom of women." ^ This position does not, in any way, place al-‘Aqqad among 


the modernists (even though he himself is a scholar of the modern era); in fact he 


% Where he is convinced, of course, that it is the position of the Qur'an. 
5 Op. Cit.,62-63. 

36 lbid. 62. 

37 Q, 24: 31. 

38 Op. Cit,65. 

# Q, 33: 33. 

^ Op. Cit, 66. 
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explicitly denies any connection with them.”! Hence, he supports veiling for women, 
but only as a way of encouraging respect and as a symbol of chastity,“ and he clearly 
objects to keeping women in-doors; an action that he considers degrading and 
humiliating. 

| On the issue of women’s rights, al-‘Aqqad focuses on the question of equality 
between the sexes. He stacks the “modernists” for calling for equal opportunity that 
does not take into consideration the differences between men and women.” He 
intimates that equal opportunity between man and woman is a joke, since there is no 
equality between them in their physical constitution; and that it is neither just nor 
optimal that they be treated equal in all considerations.” 

Concerning marriage, al-‘Aqqad asserts that Islam did not establish 
polygamy, and that neither did it make it obligatory nor encourage it." On the 
contrary, Islam only allows polygamy on the condition that justice be observed. He is 
of the conviction that the verse“ allows polygamy when the situation requires it, as a 
way to sustain society. Even though the situations under which polygamy is allowed 
are infrequent, it remains the best solution. For example, if a wife is seriously 
incapacitated to the extent that she cannot fulfill any of her duties as a partner, 


polygamy becomes the better option here than divorcing her to make room for 


45 Ibid, 76. 
© Q, 4:3. 
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another. It is also better, according to al-‘ Aqqad, than forcing the man to remain with 
such a wife under such conditions." 

Because the Qur’an also considers justice among wives -- the most important 
condition for polygamy -- an unattainable goal," al-‘Aqqad feels that this is another 
indication of discouragement, “so that they [men] might hesitate before they embark 
on this difficulty [polygamy]." He concludes.” Hence al-‘Aqqad does not encourage 
polygamy, even though he does find it acceptable. More significantly, it shows his 
deviation from the traditional view. 

From all that we have seen, it is evident that al-‘Aqqad’s perception of the 
Qur'anic position on women is not totally based on the Qur'an. This is not to say that 
he did not depend on the Qur'an. But the fact remains that most of his views, such as 
on the inferiority and evil nature of women, are culturally based, and though they 
happen to correspond with the views of majority of traditional classical scholars, they 
are not necessarily Qur'anic. At the same time it must be pointed out that, although 
al-‘Aqqad seems to subscribe to some traditional perceptions,” he is an independent 


scholar. He demonstrates this in his stance toward veiling and polygamy. One 


wonders what al-' Aqqad would have to say about prophecy of women in the Qur'an. 


47 Op. Cit, 77. 

48 Q, 4: 129. 

# Op. Cit., 84. 

°° Which might be interpreted as narrow-mindedness, and /or blind following. 
5! This does not necessarily mean our approval of his opinions. 
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b. Amina Wadüd-Muhsin°? 

Another scholar known for her studies on women in the Qur'an is Amina 
Wadud-Muhsin. She began her series of studies with a 1988 Ph.D. dissertation 
entitled “Women in the Qur'an: The Absence of Sex-Role Stereotyping.” Her main 
thesis is that “the condition of women in many Muslim societies does not reflect the 
role of women intended by the Qur’an, the Islamic Holy Book.” This study was 
followed by -- or reworked into -- Qur’an and Woman, and more recently, by Qur’an 
and Woman: Rereading the Sacred Text from a Woman's Perspective? 

To be precise, Wadud-Muhsin stands in direct opposition to al-‘Aqqad in her 
perception of women in the Qur'an. But her book, although relatively short, assumes 
a much more ambitious task in that she has a combination of ideologies to propagate. 
In her eagerness to put into practice the methodology vigorously proposed by Fazlur 
Rahman,” Wadud sets out to undertake “a ‘reading’ of the Qur'an that would be 
meaningful to women living in the modern era. 

In order to fulfil the task she has set for her self, Wadud adopts “a 


hermeneutical model" as her methodology, one that concerns itself with: 


3? Amina Wadüd-Muhsin is an African-American Professor of Islamic Studies in the Department of 
Philosophy and Religious Studies at Virginia Commonwealth University. Prior to Virginia, she taught 
at the International Islamic University, Malaysia. Although her work could be considered one of the 
feminist interpretation of the Qur'an, she dissociates herself from feminist identification. 

3 Consequently and henceforth, as we will call her works collectively as Qur'an and Woman, we will 
refer specifically in this review to the latter. 

5* For more on Fazlur Rahman’s “double movement" methodology of Qur'anic interpretation (“from 
the present situation to Qur'anic times, then back to the present"), see his Zs/am and Modernity: 
Transformation of an Intellectual Tradition (Chicago and London: The University of Chicago Press, 
1982) 4-9. 

55 Amina Wadud-Muhsin, Qur'an and Woman: Rereading the Sacred Text from a Woman's 
Perspective (New York; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999) 1. 
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three aspects of the text... 1. The context in which the text was written 

(revealed); 2. The grammatical composition of the text; 3. The whole text, its 

weltanschauung.” 

This hermeneutical model gives the author a certain degree of objectivity and 
freedom in approaching the Qur’an and allows her to arrive at conclusions different 
from those of traditional exegetes. It also helps her, especially from the female 
perspective, to call into question the methods of the exclusively male exegetes in 
Qur'anic interpretation." The author is aided in this method by the fact that she 
approaches the text of the Qur’an, in her own words, “from the outside.” ' 

Although Nimat H. Barazanji describes Wadud’s work as “systematic analysis 
and convincing argument,” she feels there are still unanswered questions in terms of 
her hermeneutic model. She writes: 

The first is how one can draw principles from outside the Islamic world-view 

(such as those of hermeneutic model) and apply them in the study of the 

Qur’an without risking a diversion from the underlying metaphysical and 

epistemological assumptions of the Qur’an. The second is how one can draw a 

line between the universal intent of the Qur’anic principles and the subjective 

interpretation when each reading has to be in social context. And the third is 

how a woman may recapture her humanity and move beyond exercising a 

reading of the Qur'an from a feminist perspective.” 

These are legitimate observations that, when taken into consideration, would have 
curtailed Wadud’s analysis, or at least her freedom to draw certain conclusions. 

Concerning the nature of man and woman and the relationship between them 


in the Qur’an, Wadud-Muhsin concludes that man and woman are considered therein 


as equals and that there is no distinction between them in “creation, in the purpose of 


55 Ibid, 3. 

?? Ibid, 2. 

55 Ibid, 6. 

°° Nimat H. Barazanji, review of Qur'an and Woman, by Amina Wadud-Mubsin, In Journal of Islamic 
Studies 6ii (1995) : 326. 
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the Book, or in the reward it promises." Rather, they are simply two different 
human species who are considered equal and provided with equal potential. Through 


6 


a linguistic examination of the creation verses, ! using terms as ayat, min, nafs and 


zawj, Wadud comes to the conclusion that “the Qur'anic version of the creation of 
humankind is not expressed in gender terms.” 

We find the author's analysis of the terms enlightening, but only really 
convincing in terms of zawj. However, a much more significant view is to be found in 
her attitude toward the Qur'an's content. Attention must be drawn here to what she 
cites as verse 4:1 on page 17, based on which she draws various conclusions on the 
meaning of the terms used, terms that help justify her conclusion about the gender 
neutrality of the Qur'anic expressions. As a matter of fact, verse 4:1 of the Qur'an 
does not resemble at all the text she quotes. Her citation, “wa min ayatihi an khalaqa- 
kum min nafsin wahidat ...," is fundamental to her analysis of verse 4:1, and yet she 
cites wrongly. In actual fact, she has accidentally combined two separate verses that 
talk about the creation of man and woman and the relationship between them. Thus, 
wa min ayatihi. ..(30:21), and ...khalaqakum min nafsin wahidat...(4:1)° 

Returning to the gender-neutrality of the Qur'anic accounts on creation, 
Wadud confidently states that “Allah never planned to begin the creation of 
humankind with a male person; nor does it [Qur'an] ever refer to the origins of 
human race with Adam." * Here, she is referring to 2: 30 and 38: 71, and she is 
0 Op. Cit, 15. 

6l Q, 4: 1; 38: 71-72. Ibid, 16. 
8. Thid, 20. 
$3 Note also that an tadilla in 2:282 is not au tudilla morphologically and clearly Qur’anically, which 


the author repeated twice on pages 85 and 86. Fortunately, she did not change the intended meaning. 
* Ibid. 19-20. 
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perfectly right to consider kha/ifa (vicegerent) and bashar (human being) as neutral. 
However, the author’s statement in fact grossly misrepresents the Qur’an. She has 
accused traditional exegetes of applying an atomistic methodology,” while 
commending the holistic one to which she is loyal.% It is therefore not unfair to 
assume that Wadud intends to read, analyse, and consider all relevant parts of the 
Qur’an on each subject before drawing her conclusions.’ But on the issue of creation, 
she seems to consider only the individual terms rather than the vanes or verse- 
segments as a whole, and it is this, in our opinion, that leads her to misrepresent the 
Qur’an. 

In order to illustrate this situation, let us consider verses 38: 71-72, using the 
translation provided by Wadud, as she quotes Abu al-A‘la al-Mawdudi (d.1979) on 
the verse: 

Just recall the time when your lord said to the Angels, ‘I am going to create a 

human /basharan] of clay: when I perfect it in every way, and blow into it of 

my rufi all of you should bow down before it.’ 
For the sake of argument, we will have to accept this strange rendition of the 
pronoun (A2) in sawwaytuhu, fihi, and lahu as “it”. The ground on which Wadud 
may have accepted this interpretation is based on the term “human.” That is also the 
basis on which she concludes that God never intended a male person in the beginning, 
and that Adam was never intended in the verse. But she fails to look into the Qur’an 


to discover who -- or what -- God intended by the words “all of you should bow down 


$5 Ibid, 2. 
$6 Ibid, 3. 
9? Ibid, S. 
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before it.” Yet this very method she fails to apply is that which she vowed to 
follow. 

Meanwhile, although 2:30 uses the term vicegerent (Khalifa), Wadud 
considers the reference to be neutral, although the immediate and subsequent verses 
(2:31-34) clearly identify Adam as the object of the Angels’ genuflection. Here, the 
author could not go beyond the terms only to advance her ideology. This is where 
Barazanji’s question that “how a woman may recapture her humanity and move 
beyond exercising a reading of the Qur’an from a feminist perspective, ^ gains its 
significance. 

In the second chapter of her Qur’an and Woman, Wadud tries to show the 
significance to believers and non-believers of the women mentioned in the Qur'an." 
She maintains that their stories are for the purpose of guidance, and that this is 
shown in the way the Qur’an refers to the women. None of the women in the Qur’an, 
for instance, are referred to by name except Mary. This serves as a clear indication 
that women must be respected as a matter of principle, land not merely as 
individuals. 

Wadud's use of taqwa (piety) to emphasize the equality of individuals is very 
effective. In our opinion, it would have been better had she concentrated on this 
concept as reflected in Q, 49: 13, to sell the idea of the equality of individuals, and 


genders for that matter. Wadud writes: 


$8 Ibid, 5. 

$9 (Barazanji 1995, 326) 

7 Op. Cit, 34. 

TL Ibid, 33. A list of female characters mentioned in the Qur'an is provided as an appendix in her book. 
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The culmination of this verse (49:13) and its central aspect for discussion is : 

‘the most noble of you from Allah’s perspective is whoever (he or she) has the 

most taqwa? The distinguishing value from Allah's perspective is taqwa. 

- Provided that tagwa is understood in both its action and attitude dimensions, 
this verse is self-explanatory. Allah does not distinguish on the basis of 
wealth, nationality, sex, or historical context, but on the basis of fagwa. It is 
from this perspective then that all distinctions between woman and woman, 
between man and man and between woman and man, must be analysed." 

The author tries as well in her third chapter to assert the opinion of the 
equality of both sexes through Qur'anic accounts of the Hereafter and of recompense. 
But her opinions and analyses of the rights and roles of women in her fourth chapter 
are especially noteworthy. Particularly so in her discussion of the verses that deal 
with marital relationships," and especially the words regarded by some traditional 
scholars as demonstrating the superiority of males over females. Her conclusions 
are that men and women have the same rights and responsibilities; ^^ and that the 
concept of darajah (2:228) (discussed earlier) must be restricted to divorce 
situations." 

What we consider however most significant for the purpose of this study is 
the author's explanation concerning the prophecy of women. Wadud states that there 
is a difference between wahy or nubuwwa (which she designates as receiving divine 


communication, i.e., prophecy), and risalah (a divine order to convey wahy to 


humankind, i.e., messengership). 7? According to the Qur'an, some women have 


72 Ibid, 37. 

73 Q, 2: 228; 4: 34; 4: 3. 

74 Such as darajah, qawwamun and Faddala Op. Cit., 63. 

3 Ibid, 72. 

76 Thid, 68. 

77 Thid, 91. This understanding is disproved in the preceding chapter. 
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received wahy from God,” but Wadud concludes that “there is no Qur’anic example 
of a woman with the responsibility of risal/ah.”” For her, this has been misconceived 
as an indication of special status for the male gender, who happen to be associated 
with risala. . 

Objecting to this misconception, Wadud admits that all the men who were 
chosen for the responsibility of messengership were exceptional. But what she is 
| more interested in doing is to justify why, if those charged with messengership were 
exceptional, there were no women messengers. That the men who were charged with 
risala met with difficulties, hardships, and resistance on the part of their people as a 
result of their mainly impoverished background is well documented. Therefore, the 
possibility of women failing or finding the task harder in such communities that have 
a lesser regard for women would be all the greater. Hence, God employed only men 
for the tasks as a matter of “strategy for effectiveness, not a statement of divine 
preference.” Wadud concludes.” 

Though brilliantly put, this justification has no actual basis in the Qur’an; yet 


it remains the best course, if not the only one, for Wadud and the present author. 


c. Barbara Freyer Stowasser 
We turn our attention now to the scholar whose work on women in the Qur’an 
is widely recognized as outstanding: Barbara Freyer Stowasser. In our opinion, her 


Women in the Qur’an, Tradition, and Interpretation shares one thing with Wadud’s 


78 Such as Mary, mother of Jesus, and mother of Moses. See our “Communication Models in the Holy 
Qur'an: God-Human interaction,” (Unpublished M.A. Thesis: McGill university, 1997). 
5 ; 
Op. Cit., 65. 
9 Ibid, 65. 
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study, namely, her conclusions that the Qur’an’s utterances about women do not 
correspond to what the medieval literature on women would have us to believe, nor 
do they reflect the current situation of women in Muslim societies."! Beyond this, the 
similarities end: For Stowasser’s work is meticulously researched’ and to be sure, 
anything but ideological in purpose. 
Stowasser’s book has two major goals. They are, she writes: 
to fully tell the tales themselves and report on the “lessons” and laws revealed 
about, and for, the women of Islamic sacred history...[and] to show the 
importance of the female symbol in the Islamic formation of self- 
identity...” 
In an effort to achieve these goals, Stowasser made extensive use of the Qur’an, and 
unlike Wadud, of other primary sources of such as the biographers and Hadith 
collectors, Muhammad ibn Sa‘d (d. 845), Muhammad Isma‘il al-Bukhari (d. 869), and 
Ibn Jarir al-Tabari (d. 923). 
Even though the author humbly admits that, the “book’s main merit may lie 
in the disclosure of many Arabic-Islamic texts, old and new, to a Western 


9984 


audience, ^ careful reading will show that its merit may actually go far beyond 


sources. Its value in identifying the actual situation of women based on the Qur’an 
and proving its incompatibility with most of its interpretation with regard to 


women’s issues is certainly worthy of notice. 


31 Barbara Freyer Stowasser, Women in the Qur'an, Traditions, and Interpretation (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1994) 21. 

? Lynn Wilcox describes it that "the best contemporary work available in English on commentaries 
regarding women in the Qur’an is Barbara Freyer Stowasser’s thorough, meticulous analysis of 
Traditions of women in the Qur'an." Lynn Wilcox, Women and the Holy Qur'an: A Sufi Perspective. 
(Riverside, U.S.A.: M.T.O Shahmaghsoudi, 1998) 13. 

9 Op. Cit., 9. 

Ibid, 9. 
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More revealing though as to the overall gist of the book, and the author’s own 
perspective on the issue, are what she calls her “insights.” Stowasser refers to five 
insights “garnered” in the course of her research on this subject. The first of these 
was “clearer understanding that the Qur’anic tales about the women of the sacred 
past are profoundly Islamic as to nature, setting, theme, theological doctrine, moral 
teaching, and the like." This shows the author's understanding of the Qur'anic 
contents as well as her respect for and appreciation of its contexts. Without a proper 
understanding and appreciation of this contextuality, most of the Qur’anic narratives 
may well be rendered meaningless. 

The second insight is that: 

The research on these narratives’ exegetic development provided a clearer 

grasp of the historical importance of Bible-related traditions to Islamic 

scriptural commentary especially in its initial stages, but also revealed the 

essentially Islamic focus and character of Muslim interpretation. 
By this, the author is pointing to the importance of and the relationship between 
isra liyyat (tales of Israelites) to the Qur’anic exegetical undertaking. Without this 
connection, it would be hard to decipher how some drastic shifts occurred from the 
original text of the Qur’an to the interpretations found in the books of exegesis. 
Highlighting israiliyyat here does not mean our own approval of their use, but it 
certainly shows our acknowledgement of the author’s recognition of the 
connection." Stowasser must also be commended for highlighting the “Islamic focus 
and character” of Muslim exegetes, in spite of their strong affinity with Bible-related 


materials. 


85 Thid, 4. 
36 Ibid, 4. 
87 lbid, 23. 
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“Thirdly, the exegetic text proved a valuable record of the scholarly debate on 
socio-political. questions.”** This admission on Stowasser’s part of the importance of 
the scholarly debate as reflected in the books of exegesis is another, quite candid 
insight. One must realize however that this admission does not necessarily mean her 
approval of their contents, still less of their conclusions. The fact is that, regardless 
of certain inconsistencies and misrepresentations (quite common in issues concerning 
women) they remain valuable sources. Stowasser argues that what the scholars take 
from the Qur’an and put in their works should still be acknowledged as other 
readings of the Qur’an. Thus, to call them innovations would be inaccurate, for these 
interpretations are simply the extensions of the scripture.” 

In accordance with the previous insight, the author states as the fourth insight 
that “neither the formal tafsir -- past and present -- nor Qur'an-based literature in 
other forms could be classified as ‘interpretation’ in the sense of critical and/or 
unengaged inquiry.’ One could consider this statement as an excuse for the 
shortcomings associated with these exegeses and Qur’an-based literature, since they 
too are often in need of interpretation. 

According to the author, “the fifth insight is that Muslim authorities believe 
the ‘religious ideas, as truths and as interpretations of the truths, shape social reality 
from the above.””! Here she echoes Clifford Geertz,’” who maintains that, 


religious concepts spread beyond their specifically metaphysical context to 
provide a framework of general ideas [or paradigms] in terms of which a wide 
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range of experience — intellectual, emotional, moral — can be given meaningful 
93 
form. 


What these insights make clear is the wide scholarly gulf that separates Stowasser 
from Wadud, despite their similar conclusions on the Qur'anic position of women. 

Let us begin with the topic of primary concern: Stowasser's discussion of the 
prophecy of women. Like the exegetes we shall consult in the following pages, the 
author touches briefly upon the question of prophecy of women in connection with 
Mary, the mother of Jesus.” Announcing that it is part of her goal to “tell the tales,” 
Stowasser looks at the question of Mary's prophecy through the prism of Ibn Hazm's 
(d.1064) theological writings.” The zahiri (literalist) theological school as well as 
other exegetes (as we shall see) believed that Mary and other women” were indeed 
prophets,” and that they, like male prophets, received inspiration from God.” 

Those who subscribe to the concept of the prophecy of women nevertheless 
tend to distinguish “nubuwwa (prophethood) from risala (messengership). ^? 
Consequently, they reserve the latter for men. At the same time Stowasser admits 
that the doctrine of prophecy of women has itself been rejected by “consensus-based 
Sunni theology"?! Although not her stated methodology, the author's lack of 


comment that would help us identify her point of view in this case, leaves much to be 


? Op. Cit, 4. 

** Ibid, 69; 77. 

?5 A scholar on whose theory on prophecy of women the present study will focus. 
?6 Like the mothers of Isaac and Moses. 

7 Stowasser, Qur'an, 77. 

°8 This point will be analysed later in the study. 

A concept we argued against in the preceding chapter. 

100 Stowasser, Qur'an, 77. 

10 Ibid, 77. 
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desired. Even so, her work serves as one of the best introductions to the discussions 
on prophecy of women in the Qur’an. 

Obviously the problem lies in the fact that this subject is not clearly discussed 
in the Qur’an. But this does not mean that there is no discernible indication in the 
Qur’an whether or not women can be prophets, or whether or not there were in fact 
women prophets. The Qur’an contains more than what we read. Certain Qur’anic 
concepts may be revealed through the interpretation of words, verses and their 
contextual settings, or simply through juxtaposition of verses. Concepts may also 
become clear through the help of historical context. Our study will utilize a 
combination of these approaches, and trace the statements of Qur'anic exegetes on 
the subject.” 

As indicated above, all the exegetes who touched upon this subject did so in 
the context of a discussion of either the verse on Mary (3:42), or of the verse(s) on 
God's revelation to *men" (12: 109; 16: 43; 21: 7). Concerning Mary, the Qur'an 
states in 
3: 42, 


O Mary! Verily, Allah has chosen you, purified you, and chosen you above the 
women of the ‘Alamin (worlds). 9* 


102 Thid, 56. 

103 We intend to consult some selected exegetes. However, in doing so, priority will be accorded based 
on chronology regardless of sect or school of thought. This is because, there is, in chronology --though 
not exclusively -- a potential element that may provide an inkling to the development of the idea of 
prophecy of women in Quranic exegesis. 

104 This verse is the focus of an excellent article by Jane Dammen McAuliffe entitled: “Chosen of All 
Women: Mary and Fatima in Qur'anic Exegesis,” Is/amochristiana 7 (1981) : 19-28. McAuliffe 
analyzes in this article the opinions of selected Qur’ anic commentators concerning verse, 3: 42. 
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This verse is preceded by many verses that indicate --beside the history surrounding 
the miraculous nature of Mary-- the elevated status of the entire family of ‘Imran, 
beginning with the verse “Allah chose Adam, Noah, the family of Abraham and the 
family of ‘Imran above the ‘A/amin.”! On the other hand, one of the verses in which 
the Qur’an talks about God’s revelation to “men” to which the discussion of 
prophecy of women is usually attached is: 


“And We sent not before you (as messengers) any but men unto whom We 
revealed, from among the people of the townships. Have they not travelled in 
the land and seen what was the end of those who were before them? And 
verily, the home of the hereafter is the best for those who fear Allah and obey 
Him. Do you not then understand?”!”” 


2. The Prophecy of Women in Qur’anic Exegesis 
a. Classical 

One of the earliest, best organized and most elaborate exegeses of the Qur’an 
is Ibn Jarir al-Tabari's (d.923)' Jami‘ al-Bayan ff Tafsir al-Qur’an’” This work 


gained the reputation of being the best commentary in the genre known as tafsir bi 


105 Attention should be drawn to the name of the whole chapter: Surat Al ‘Imran (Chapter of The 
Family of ‘Imran). 
106 Q, 3: 33. This verse could be one of the basis of arguments in favour of Mary's prophecy in spite of 
its weakness in that regard. 
107 Q, 12: 109. Because the first part of this verse (about which the debate is concerned) is repeated 
almost verbatim in two other places, we will not cite the others here in full. They are 16: 43 and 21: 7. 
108 Muhammad Ibn Jarir al-Tabari was a historian and Qur'anic Commentator. Born in Tabaristan in 
839, he lived and died in Baghdad in 923. Although he is more popular with his Akhbar af-Rusul wa 
al-Muluk (Tarikh al-Tabari) and Jami‘ al-Bayan ff Tafsir al-Qur'an (Tafsir al-Tabari), he wrote other 
books as well; such as Jkhtilaf al-Fugaha’; and al-Mustarshid. Scholars have many positive things to 
say concerning his knowledge. Yaqut al-Hamawi, Irshad al-Arib ila Ma'rifat aLAdib, v. 6 (Beirut: 
Mv assasat al-Ma'arif, 1999) 513-552; Al-Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-Huffaz, v. 2 (Haydarabad al-Dakkan: 
Da'irat al-Ma'arif al-"Uthmaniyya, 1955) 710-716; C. Brockelmann, GAL. S1, 217; Al-Zirikli, a/- 
A "lam, v.6, 69. I: NEL 

7 Ignaz Goldziher, Madhahib-al-Tafsir al-Islami, Trans. ‘Abd al-Halim al-Najjar (Beirut: Dar Iqra’, 
1983) 107. 
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al-ma'thür, i.e. exegesis based on the transmitted Traditions.! Regarding al-Tabari’s 
methodology, Gatje states: 

Tabari seeks to cite the material of standard authorities as fully as possible for 

every verse or verse segment of the Qur’an, and notes also even insignificant 

variants... Tabari often gives his own judgement on the validity or probability 

of an interpretation. 
Despite this scholarly rigour on the part of al-Tabari, when he comes to interpret 3: 
42, in which Mary’s high status is mentioned, he did not provide any statement with 
regard to Mary’s prophethood. It must be pointed out that the verse consists of three 
components. That God has: 1) chosen you; 2) purified you; and 3) chosen you above 
the women of ‘Alamin. The combination of these components and particularly the 
third, led to the theory of Mary’s prophecy. 

What later exegetes consider to be prophecy, al-Tabari perceives differently. 
And this does not mean he was against the idea of prophecy of Mary, or of women for 
that matter. Rather, it appears that he saw little in the verse pointing to Mary’s 
supported prophecy. He writes: 

‘[God] has chosen you’ means He has selected you for His obedience and 

what He made special for you as His generosity. And ‘purified you’ means He 

has purified your religion from the doubt and uncleanness that are found in 

women’s religious practices. And ‘God has chosen you above the women of 


the worlds’ means He has selected you and preferred you to the women of 
your time through your worship of Him.!? 


10 bid, 107. Goldziher’s apparent admiration of it coupled with his extensive use of it speaks 
volumes to its credits. 107- 109. 

ui Helmut Gatje, The Qur'an and its Exegesis. Trans. Alford T. Welch, (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1979) 34. 

12 Muhammad Ibn Jarir al-Tabari, Jami‘ al-Bayan fi Tafsir al-Qur'an, v.3, (Beirut: Dar al-ma'rifa, 
1986) 179-180, 
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Al-Tabari fills the next two pages with a substantiation of his interpretation by citing 
variant Prophetic Traditions that portray Mary either as the best woman of her time, 
or the best woman in Paradise, or one of the four best women of all time.!? 

Meanwhile, it can be seen from his interpretation of 12: 109, 16: 43, and 21:7, 
that al-Tabari understood “men” in all of them as signifying “human beings” as 
opposed to “angels,”!'* However, in one instance, he opines that the use of “men” can 
indicate the exclusion of women, except that he never elaborates on this.!? This is an 
indication that up until al-Tabari’s time, Muslim exegetes had not greatly concerned 
themselves with the discussion of the prophecy of women. 

Let us look at a contemporary to al-Tabari, Abu Ishaq Ibrahim al-Zajjaj 
(d.923).! Although some philological aspects of the meaning of the verse 3:42 were 
apparently discussed by him, according to some sources," his a/-Ma‘ani al-Qur’an 
contains no evidence for any opinion concerning prophecy of Mary or of women in 
general.'! | 


Our next exegete, Abu al-Layth Nasr Ibn Muhammad al-Samarqandi (d. 


983),!!° wrote over a half a century later his Bahr al-‘Ulum, known as Tafsir al- 


113 Including Asiya, daughter of Muzahim and wife of Pharaoh; Khadija, daughter of Khuwaylid and 
first wife of Prophet Muhammad; and Fatima, daughter of Muhammad and wife of the fourth Caliph 
‘Ali 


1^ Op, Cit, v.13, 53; v.14, 74-75; v.17, 4. 

"5 Thid., v.13, 53. 

Hé Ibrahim Ibn al-Sariyy Ibn Sahl al-Zajjaj was born in Baghdad in 855. Besides his Ma ‘ani al-Qur'in, 
this famous grammarian wrote Trab al-Qur'an and al-Ishtigag. He died in Baghdad in 923. Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-A‘yan wa Anba’ Abna’ al-Zaman, v. 1 (Beirut: Dar Sadir, 
1977) 49-50; Yaqut al-Hamawi, Zrshàd, v.1, 131-149. Al-Zirikli, al-A ‘lam, v.1, 40. 

117 Such as Abu Ja‘far Muhammad al-Tusi, a/-Tibyan ff Tafsir al-Qur’an, v.2 (Najaf: al-Matba‘at al- 
‘Tlmiyya, 1957) 456. 7 

48 Yorahim Al-Zajjaj, Ma ‘ani al-Qur’an, v.1, (Beirut: ‘Alam al-Kutub, 1988) 400. 

119 Nasr Ibn Muhammad al-Samarqandi, nicknamed Imam al-Huda, was a Hanafite Sufi Master. His 
books include ‘Umdat al-‘Aqa’id: Bustan al-‘Arifin, and Tanbih al-Ghafilin. He died in 983. 
Brockelmann, GAL, S. 1, 347; al-Zirikli, af-A ‘Jam, v.8, 27. 
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Most dinportani T the fact that for the first time" the issue of prophecy of 
Mary is raised, albeit very briefly. He writes: 

It may be said that God's T *and when the n said: O Mary! 

Verily, God has chosen-you...' shows that God has made-her [Mary] pious 

and devout, since she was not a prophet. So our answer is that God, The 

Exalted has distinguished her by making her give birth to Jesus.” 

Evei though ‘Abd al-Jabbar's comment has nothing more positive to say Ho the 
subject than we have seen in previous exegetes, it does provide evidence of the 
existence of the idea of Mary’s propies, at least in certain circles. The reason for 
this may have more to do with his theological inclination. For it may have been 
among the doctrinal issues being debated in theological circles. And ‘Abd al-Jabbar, 
himself a theologian, has evidently filled his Tanzih al-Qur'an with theological 
questions more than anything else." 

It should be pointed out that *Abd al-Jabbar's remark, even though it points 
to the existence of the idea of prophecy of Mary, does not inform us, in clear terms, 
about his position toward the issue. What we can say at this point is that he seems 
not to assign the issue any real importance. In deed, in volume 15 of his opus 


magnum, al-Mughni fi Abwab al-Tawhid wa al-‘Adl, which is devoted to the 


question of prophecies, he has nothing to say about prophecy of women.” 


124 Based on our selected sources. 

125 Op. Cit, 64. 

126 Al-Dhahabi, al-Tafsir, v.1, 402. : 

27 al-Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, a/-Mughni fi Abwab al-Tawhid wa al-*Ad[, v.15 (Cairo: ‘Isa al-Babi al- 
Halabi, 1965). However, in commenting on 19:19, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi seems to suggest that al-Qadi 
‘Abd al-Jabbar subscribes to the idea that Mary was a prophet. Al-Razi, a/-Tafsir, v.21, 198. 
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Close to one and half centuries after al-Tabari, Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan al- 
Tüsi (d. 1067),' wrote his al-Tibyan ff Tafsir al-Qur’an. This prominent Shi‘ 
scholar relates traditions from scholars of diverse backgrounds in this monumental 
exegesis. His interpretation of 3: 42 for instance takes the form of a collection of 
opinions provided by previous commentators.'”” Noteworthy is his brief discussion 
concerning the prophecy of Mary. However, rather than discuss the verse on the basis 
of its content and the three components discussed above, (especially, the last one 
which tells about how God “has chosen [Mary] over the women of the worlds”), he 
reasoned that Mary could not have been superior to Fatima, daughter of the 


130 


Prophet." Rather, Mary's status is tied to the fact that angels appeared to her.”! 


This leads al-Tusi to speak to two points of view. 

Firstly, that it was a miracle for the Prophet Zakariyya (a prophet who had the 
opportunity to take care of Mary as a young girl. 3:37) since Mary was not a prophet. 
This is based on the Qur’anic verse that says “and We sent not before you any but 
men unto whom We revealed”? The second is that the angels’ appearance to Mary 
was meant to serve as an evidence for the prophecy of Jesus. But what concerns us 


most is al-Tusi’s remark that “to us [him personally, or Shi‘is in general], it is 


MS Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan al-Tusi, described by al-Subki (d.1355) as the fagih al-Shi‘a, was born in 
995. His books, some of which were burnt on several occasions, include a/-Jjaz; al-Jumal wa al- "Uqud; 
al-Igtisad; al-Fusul fi al-Usuk and Tahdhib al-Ahkam. He died in 1067. Taj al-Din ‘Abd Al-Wahhab 
al-Subki, Tabagat al-Shafi‘iyya al-Kubra, v.3 (Cairo: Matba‘at al-Husayniyya al-Misriyya, 1906) 51- 
52; Brockelmann, GAL, S. 1, 706-707. Al-Zirikli, a/-A Tam, v.6, 84-85. 

29 Such as al-Hasan al-Basri (d.728/9) and al-Zajjaj (d.923). Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan al-Tusi, a/- 
Tibyan fi Tafsir al-Qur'an, v. 2 (n.p.: al-Matba'at al-'Ilmiyya, 1957) 456. 

130 He cites a hadith which describes Fatima as the best woman of all times. 7bid., v.2, 456. 

D! Thid, v. 2, 457. 

He Q, 12: 109; 16: 43; 21:7. We will discuss these verses in details later in the study. But for the 
moment, it should be stated that, to some scholars, these verses have no any impact on the prophecy of 
Mary, since they differentiate between prophets and messengers. 
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permissible [to say] that it was a miracle and honour for her, even if she is not a 
prophet. Because to us, miracles do happen to saints and pious people." ?? 

In al-Tusi's interpretation of verses 12: 109; 16: 43; and 21: 7, he does not 
address prophecy of women. This is because he construes *men" as signifying human 
beings as opposed to angels, instead of “men” as opposed to angels."^ However, 
specifically on 21: 7, he cites al-Hasan al-Basri (d.728/9) who maintained that God 
did not send women or jinns as messengers.!* Through al-Tüsi's treatment of these 
verses, one observes that the concept of the prophecy of Mary or women was being 
debated in the decades before he wrote. Easily discernible too is that it was not a 
topic that had much attraction for Qur'anic exegetes. 

The twelfth century gave birth to a wide variety of Qur'anic exegetes, and 
despite keen interest on the part of some of them in theological issues, they 
nonetheless did not discuss prophecy of women in their works. Al-Husayn ibn al- 
Baghawi (d. 1117 or 1122)? for instance, a jurist and a traditionist, author of 
Ma‘alim al-Tanzil, has nothing to say about the prophecy of Mary, or about the 
prophecy of women when he interprets verses 12: 109; 16: 43; and 21: 7." 

Nor does Mahmiid Ibn ‘Umar al-Zamakhshari (d.1144)' treat the issue in his 
famous a/-Kashshaf ‘an Haqa'iq al-Tanzil wa ‘Uyun al-Aqawil fi Wujuh al-Ta’wil, in 
13 Op. Cit, v.2, 457. 

134 Ibid, v.6, 206, 384. 

P5 Ibid, v.7, 232. 

36 A]-Husayn Ibn Mas‘üd al-Farra’ al-Baghawi, a jurist, a traditionist, and an exegete, was born in 
1044 in one of the villages of Khurasan. Some of his books are a/-Tahdhib; Sharh al-Sunna, aud al- 
Jam‘ bayn al-Sahihaya. The book under review is cited as Lubab al-Ta'wil ff Ma'alim al-Tanzil by al- 
Zirikfi. Al-Baghawi died in Marwa in 1117, or 1122. Al-Zirikfi, a/-A Tam, v.2, 259. 

37 Al-Husayn al-Baghwi, Ma ‘alim al-Tanzil (Beirut: Dar al-Ma'rifa, 1986). 

38 Mahmud Ibn ‘Umar al-Zamakhshari, Jar Allah. Born in Zamakhshar in 1075, he moved to Mecca 


and stayed there for some time. He was a popular linguist and one of the staunch Mu'tazila scholars. 
Besides his Famous a/-Kashshaf, he is the author of several books like Asas al-Balagha; al-Mustaqsa, 
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spite of his Mu‘tazilite theological background. Al-Zamakhshari does not believe 
that “rija/an” in the afore-mentioned verses means “men,” and consequently, he does 
not construe them as having anything to do with the prophecy of women. He does, 
however, relate Ibn ‘Abbas’(d. 68H/687C.E) opinion that there were no women 
among the messengers sent by God.’ 

Abū Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-‘Arabi (d.1148),*° a staunch Maliki jurist and 
exegete,'“’ understandably left verse 3: 42 out of his discussion in his a/-Abkam al- 
Qur’an, since he focuses there on verses related to Islamic law. And yet this 
consideration did not stop Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Qurtubi (d.1273), who wrote on 
Ahkam al-Qur'an a century later, from discussing the prophecy of Mary, as we shall 
see below. 

This century also witnessed the career of the Shi“ authority al-Fadl ibn al- 
Hasan al-Tabarsi (d.1153/4). And yet, although this author promises to satisfy 
researchers from all sorts of backgrounds with his Majma‘ al-Bayan li ‘Ulum al- 


Qur'an" he too is silent on the question of prophecy of Mary or prophecy of 


and Muqaddimat al-Adab. He died in 1144. Brockelmann, GAL, S.1, 507-512. Al-Zirikfi, a/-A Tam, 
v.7, 178. 

19 Mahmud Al-Zamakhshari, a/-Kashishaf ‘an Haqa'iq al-Tanzil, wa 'Uyün al-Aqawil £ Wujah al- 
Ta’wil, v. 2, (Beirut: Dar al-Ma'rifa, 1990) 277. 

4° Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-‘ Arabi was born in 468H/1075. One of the scholars of the Maliki 
school of thought, he was a student of scholars such as Abu Nasr al-Maqdisi and Abu Hamid al- 
Ghazali (d.1111). His books include, Kitab al-Masalik fi Sharh Muwatta’ Malik; Al-Qawasim wa al- 
‘Awasim; Al-Mahsul fi Usul alFiqh; and Al-Nasikh wa al-Mansukh. He died in 543H/1148CE. 
Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-' Arabi, Ahkam al-Qur’an, v.1. (Beirut: Dar al-Ma'rifa, 1987) 4-7; 
Al-Dhahabi, Z'adhkirat, v. 4, 1294-8; Brockelmann, GAL, S. J, 632. 

11 Al-Dhahabi, a/-Tafsr, v.2, 485. 

V? Al-Fadl Ibn al-Hasan al-Tabarsi, a linguist, is one of the greatest Shii Qur’anic Commentators. 
Besides his Majma‘ al-Bayan fi tafsir al-Qur'an, he also wrote in Tafsir Jawami* al-Jami‘ His other 
works include, Taj al-Mawalid; Ghunyat al-‘Abid and Mukhtasar al-Kashshaf He died in Sabzawar 
but sent to al-Mashhad for burial in 1153. Brockelmann, GAL, S. 7,708-709; al-Zirikli, a/-A ‘Jam, v. 5. 
148. 

1? Al-Tabarsi, Majma‘ al-Bayan fi tafsir al-Qur'an, v.1, (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr and Dar al-Kitab al- 
‘Lubnani, 1957) 11. 
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women, except for relating in his turn al-Hasan al-Basri’s (d.728/9) claim that there 
was no woman prophet.'“* Thus by the end of the 12" century A.D., the topic of 
Mary’s and other women’s prophecy, while not unknown, had still failed to awaken 
any interest on the part of Qur’anic commentators.. 

It was not in fact until the 13 century, when Muhammad Ibn ‘Umar Fakhr 
al-Din al-Razi (d.1210)? and Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Qurtubi (1273) produced 
their commentaries, that the subject began to be treated. Fakhr al-Din al-Razi's 
Mafatih al-Ghayb (al-Tafsir al-Kabir)” is in fact one of the most extensive exegeses 
ever written on the Qur'an. It is also unique in that it contains “many independent 
suggestions for solutions embedded in painstaking arguments," as Gatje concludes in 
his The Qur'an and its Exegesis." Some scholars on the other hand feel that al- 
Razi’s monumental book, albeit completed by his students, is filled with 
unnecessary discussions, leading some to conclude that “it contains everything but 
exegesis” (fhi kullu shay’ illa al-Tafsir). ^? 

In fact the latter assessment is doubly specious, for it certainly does not 
contain everything, although it does contain tafir. In fact, al-Razi's Mafatih is a 
perfect source for serious research into the contents of the Qur'an, for the same 
!^ Ibid. v. 3, 269. 

145 Muhammad Ibn ‘Umar Fakhr al-Razi was born in al-Rayy in 1150. Originally from Tabaristan, he 
moved to Khawarizm and died in Hirat in 1210. Books to his credit include, Risala ff al-Tawhld; al- 
Mahsul fi Tim al-Usul: Al-Qada’ wa al-Qadr; Kitab al-Handasa, and Ta jiz al-Falasifa . Brockelmann, 
GAL,S. I, 920-924; Al-Zirikli, a/-A "Tam, v. 6. 313. 

146 Tt must be indicated at this juncture that Fakhr al-Razi authored another book on prophecies 
entitled, a/-Nubuwwat wa ma Yata‘allaqu biha. Although this book deals with several aspects of 
prophecy in general, including opinions regarding the necessity of prophethood, its proofs, etc., it does 
not discuss prophecy of women. 

147 Helmut Gatje, The Qur'an and its Exegesis, trans. Alford T. Welch. (London: Routldge and Kegan 
Paul, 1976) 37. 


48 Al-Dhahabi, a/-Tafsir, v.1, 299-300. 
49 foig, v.1, 304. 
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reason that it was in fact condemned. It also represents the most extensive treatment 
to that time of the subject of prophecy of women and the most blatantly negative 


verdict on Mary's prophecy.” 


i. Mary Was Not a Prophet 

Fakhr al-Din al-Razi writes: “Know that Mary --peace be upon her-- was not a 
prophet. Because God said ‘and We sent not before you any but men unto whom We 
revealed."! We have already seen al-Tüsi quote other scholars using this verse 
against the prophecy of Mary, and now we see Fakhr al-Razi’s categorical denial 
likewise being based on it. We intend to analyse this verse and its treatment, but we 
will reserve some critical assessments and eo until after we present Ibn 
Hazm’s theory. 

The verse is repeated almost verbatim in three places in the Qur’an,'” with 
only a slight omission in the last one (to be considered grammatical). Al-Razi 
concludes on its basis that because God sent only “men” to deliver His message, 
Mary could not have been a prophet. While this is eminently debatable, let us trace 
al-Razi’s interpretation of the verses. 

On 12: 109, he writes: 

Know that among the doubts raised by those who deny the prophecy of 

[Muhammad peace be upon him] is that had God wanted to send a messenger, 

He would have sent an angel. [Consequently,] God said ‘and We sent not 


before you any but men unto whom We revealed’. And since all of them 
[messengers] were like that [as men], why are they [the deniers] surprised in 


150 Tt must be reiterated that all the exegetes who touched upon the prophecy of Mary, did so in brief. 
11 Fakhr al-Razi, al-Tafsir al-Kabir, v. 8, (Beirut: Dar Ihya' al-turath al-‘Arabi, 1980) 43. 
152 Q, 12:109; 16:43; 21:7. 
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your case? And this verse proves that God did not send to people any 
messenger among women. 


The same sentiment is echoed, though in more detailed fashion, when al-Razi 
interprets 16:43, His position is that when these sceptics raised the question of why 
God did not send an angel, the verse was sent down to show that “it is customary for 
God since the beginning of creation (a/-khalg) and the imposition of religious 
obligation (a/-taklif}, to send messengers only among human beings.” Al-Razi 
explains this and adds, “ this RM proves that God did not send anybody among 
women. It also proves that He did not send an angel.”!™* 

First of all it should be noticed that al-Razi, like many Muslim sholas" 
does not distinguish between a prophet and a messenger, even though he may have 
believed otherwise. Our evidence for this remark is that he denies Mary's prophecy, 
but in so doing appeals for support to a verse that talks about messengers. Secondly, 
we need to underline “human beings" in al-Razi's interpretation of 16:43, in order to 
highlight inconsistency; one that could make a world of difference as far as his 
conclusion regarding Mary is concerned. In 12: 109, he considers rijalan to be “men”, 
whereas in 16:43, he considers it to mean “human beings.” And his verdict about 
Mary's prophecy is undoubtedly based on originally construing rija/an as “men.” 


However, taking rija/an to signify human beings in the first instance, he would have 


153 Op. Cit., v.18, 225-226. In addition, the investigation for a proper understanding and appreciation 
of this verse must include the contextual settings, and especially, the meaning of “rijalan.” 

5^ Thid., v.20, 36. 

155 See previous chapter, note 93. 

156 See previous chapter. However, this does not mean he actually believes in that. And as a matter of 
fact, he attributes the idea of distinction between prophet and messenger to the Mu'tazilah when 
interpreting 22:52. al-Razi,v. 23, 49. 
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no premise to argue against Mary’s prophecy, since she was of course a human being 
after all. 

Based on what al-Razi claims to be the reason and occasion for the verses, ? 7 
moreover, it would seem that construing rijalan as human beings vis-a-vis angels is 
more appropriate than regarding it as men vis-a-vis angels, which would render, in 
our opinion, al-Razi’s conclusion superfluous. After rejecting Mary’s prophecy and 
supporting this with a verse, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi has to account for God’s sending of 
the Angel Gabriel to her. In this regard, he states, “it is either an honour for her (in 
the eyes of those who believe in miracles of saints), or simply laying a foundation for 
the coming of Jesus"? This latter scenario, he considers the most likely 
explanation. 

Another explanation for the angels’ appearance to Mary may be represented 
as a miracle for the Prophet Zakariyya, an idea that may be attributable to the 
Mu'tazila interpretation of the verse. However, he also cites an opinion denying the 
physical appearance of the Angel to Mary. Instead, the communication between her 
and the Angel must have taken place in the form of a "breath in her heart and 
inspiration to her mind, as in the case of the mother of Moses." ? 

Although one observes in these explanations that communication did take 
place, and that God did inspire Mary, it seems that simple communication from God 


is insufficient to proclaim somebody a prophet. Rather, the individual has to be sent 


157 Al-Wahidi in his Asbab al-Nuzül relates the same reason and occasion offered by al-Razi. ‘Ali 
Ahmad Ai-Wahidi, Asbab al-Nuzul (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-'Ilmiyya, 1984) 160. 

158 Op. Cit, v.8, 43. 

15° Thid; For more on God's communication to the mother of Moses, see my “Communication Models 
in the Holy Qur’an: God-Human Interaction.” (Unpublished M. A. Thesis, McGill University, 1997). 
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by God, a task reserved, in al-Razi’s opinion, to “men.” Hence, Mary, despite the 
inspiration, was not a prophet. 

These assertions were however to be challenged later in the same century, by 
the Andalusian scholar Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Qurtubi (d.1273),19 sitio: of al- 
..Jami* li Ahkam al-Qur'an. Although the title of the book focuses on Qur'anic 
Jurisprudence, it is nonetheless comprised, as he declares in the introduction, 9! of 
detailed discussions of other disciplines, such as exegesis, linguistics and theology. 
Al-Qurtubi's book is based on the Maliki school of thought; yet his sources include 
the Hanafite Ahmad ibn ‘Ali al-Jassas (d. 980), and the Shafiite ‘Afi ibn Muhammad 
al-Kiya al-Harrasi (d. 1110), both of whom wrote their own works entitled Afkam al- 
.. Qur'an. Al-Qurtubi also discussed 3: 42 and the angels’ communication to Mary. And 
like al-Razi, his position was crystal clear. But unlike al-Razi, his judgement was 


positive. 


ii. Mary Was a Prophet 

Al-Qurtubi commences his interpretation of this verse (3: 42) by analyzing its 
three basic components, and by referring to the opinions of earlier scholars. His 
verdict on Mary comes when he cites the tradition that had the Prophet state: 


there are many perfect men, but none among women except Mary, daughter of 
‘Imran, and Asiya, the wife of Pharaoh. But the superiority of ‘A’isha over 
other women is like the superiority of tharid(a dish of sopped bread, meat and 
broth) over the rest of food.'™ 


160 Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Qurtubi, a native of Cordoba, he moved east to Minya in Egypt where he 
died in 1273. His works include A/-Tidhkar ff Afdal al-Adhkar; Al-Athna fi Sharh Asma’ Allah al- 
Husna; and ALTaqrib li Kitab al-Tamhid. Al-Zirikli, AL-A "fam, v. 5, 322. 

1 Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Qurtubi, a/-Jami‘ Ii Ahkam al-Qur’an, v. 1-2 (Cairo: Dar al-Katib al- 

* Arabi, 1967) 3. 

182 Thid, v. 4, 83. 
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In explaining this Hadith, al-Qurtubi contends that absolute perfection is reserved for | 
God alone. But in the case of human beings, perfection belongs to the prophets, 
followed by saints. Therefore, given that “perfection” in the above Hadith is 
predicated of prophets, Mary and Asiya, being perfect, must have been prophets. This 
is al-Qurtubi’s reasoning when he says: “and the correct [conclusion] is that Mary is a 
prophet.” ® 

Unlike al-Razi, one observes that al-Qurtubi derives his conclusion on the 
basis of reasoning and only indirectly from the Hadith. But actually, his main proof 
for Mary’s prophecy lies in the fact that God inspired her through the intermediary of 
an angel, the same way He did other prophets. And this being the case, al-Qurtubi 
believes, that there is indeed a Qur’anic proof for Mary's prophecy, ^ but not for 
Asiya’s. In order to substantiate his opinion further, Al-Qurtubi explains how the 
Hadith projects Mary as the best of women and their finest example. First, he 
provides the Tradition that puts her among the four best women of all times. Then 
cites another account from ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abbas, in which she is described as one of 
the four best women of paradise. A third tradition categorically declares Mary the 
leader of women in paradise, followed only by Fatima and Khadija, daughter and wife 
of Prophet Muhammad, respectively. That Mary is better than all women of all times 


is explicit in the Qur'an and the Hadith, al-Qurtubi observes.’® 


163 Thid, v. 4, 83. 

16t Especially, coupled with the verses in the Chapter of Mary (19:16-21) that testify to God's 
inspiration to her. 

165 Op. Cit, v. 4, 83. 
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Further, he reiterates his main proof for Mary’s prophecy; one that looms 
large in the fact that God inspired her through an angel. But al-Qurtubi adds an 
additional crucial element: 

Indeed, the angels related to her God’s inspiration [that consists] of charging 

of responsibility, informing and giving glad tidings in the same manner they 

did to the rest of the prophets. She is therefore a prophet, 6 
Explaining what the inspiration consisted of, even briefly, is vital to his argument. 
This is because even those who reject Mary's prophecy actually do not deny that she 
received inspiration, so to establish her prophecy requires more than just the fact of 
pitt And that is what al-Qurtubi tries to provide. Nevertheless, it must be 
admitted that there is nothing in verse 3: 42, or in the Chapter of Mary (19: 16-21), 
that refers to her inspiration as containing a charge of responsibility to deliver a 
certain message. * This of course can be seen as one of the basic elements to prove 
prophecy.’ All that can be said of the verses in question is that they speak of a 
message of information and glad tidings. 

Finally, al-Qurtubi mentions five distinctions conferred on Mary. These are 
that: the Angel Gabriel spoke to her, that he appeared to her, that he breathed into 
her, and that he came close to her -- distinctions no woman has ever enjoyed.” 
Finally, there was the fact that “she also testified to the truth of the word of her Lord 
rather than ask for a sign when she was given the glad tidings.” These five 
distinctions may certainly be taken as proofs of Mary’s status as chosen over other 
women. But whether they actually are indicative of her prophecy, it can’t be said that 


166 Ibid, 

1€ Yes, 3: 42 and 19:25-26 indicate charging of responsibility, but not to deliver a message. And this 
situation essentially brings us back to the fact of inspiration alone; one that nobody disputes. 

168 This point will be addressed after Ibn Hazm’s theory. 

19 Al-Qurtubi, al-Jami’, v. 4, 83-84. 
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they are very compelling, at least according to our own understanding of the concept 
of prophecy in the Qur’an.'”” 

A brief remark must be made about another 13" century exegete, due 
especially to the popularity of his /afsir, ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar al-Baydawi 
(d.1286).'” His relatively concise Anwar al-Tanzil wa Asrar al-Ta’wil is said to have 


relied heavily on al-Zamakhshari’s a/-Kashshaf, land to a lesser extent, on al-Razi’s 


173 


Tafsir and others. " Yet as he declares in his introduction that his intention is to 


relate only what he considers the sound reports, it comes as no surprise that he did 


not have a lot to say concerning verse 3: 42. He does however write:'” “In fact, the 


consensus is that God The Exalted, has not sent any woman as a prophet because of 


God's saying that ‘and We sent not before you but men'."! 76 


However, the above statement does not necessarily mean that al-Baydawi 
shares this point of view, because his remark comes after he presents one side of the 
argument as enunciated by some scholars.'”” His position only becomes clear when 


we read what he says concerning verse 21: 7: he makes it clear that “there is a proof 


1 We will discuss this point following Ibn Hazm’s theory. 

7 < Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar al-Baydawi was born in the city of Bayda’, near Shiraz. For some time, he 
assumed judgeship of Shiraz, and later moved to Tabriz where he died in 1286. His books include 
Tawali* al-Anwar; Minhaj al-Wusul ila Tlm al-Usul; Lubb al-Lubab fi ‘Ilm al-I‘rab, and Al-Ghayat al- 
Quswa fi Dirayat al-Fatwa. Brockelmann, GAL, S. 1, 738; Al-Zirikli, A/-A ‘Jam, v. 4. 110. 

1? Gatje, The Qur'an 37. 

15 Al-Dhahabi, 4L-TaBir, v.1, 306. 

1% : Abd Allah Al-Baydawi, Anwar al-tauzil wa Asrar al-Ta’wil, v. 1, (Osnabruck: Biblio verlag, 1968) 


175 From now on, contrary to what we did in the case of al-Razi and al-Qurtubi, we will only focus our 
attention on the statements of the scholars pertaining to prophecy of Mary or of women, rather than 
their interpretation of the entire verses. 

176 Op. Cit, v. 1, 155. He particularly referred to version 21:7. 

17 Tid, 
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in this verse that God The Exalted has not sent a woman, nor an angel for a general 
call 99178 
Let us turn our attention now to the opinions of some 14" century scholars, 
including? Abū Hayyan Muhammad ibn Yüsuf (d.1353),!®° and Isma‘il ibn Kathir 
(d.1373). Abu Hayyan’s a/-Bahr al-Muhit seems to be too engaged in the linguistic 
implications of the Qur’an. Yet it does not wholly disregard transmitted exegesis 
either. When interpreting 3:42, Abu Hayyan offers several reasons explaining why 
the Qur’an intimates that Mary was chosen over all women. One of these reasons is 
‘her prophecy’. He writes: 
It is indeed said that she was a prophet, and that angels used to appear to her 
and communicate to her about her being God’s messenger, and that Prophet 
Zakariyya used to listen to that [the angel’s communication] and say ‘in fact 
Mary is an important person’. Meanwhile, the majority believe that there has 
never been a woman prophet."!*! 
So far, we have not encountered any speculation of this sort, especially the assertion 
that the angels’ appearance to Mary was successive; and secondly, that she was being 
informed about her becoming God’s messenger (tukhatibuha bi risalat Allah laha). 
The implication of this is that not only was Mary a prophet by the simple fact 
of God’s inspiration, but also, a prophet/messenger by just as clear a declaration. We 
consider this speculation as yet another clue to the progressive development of the 
178 lbid. v. 1, 515. 
19 «Abd Allah ibn Ahmad al-Nasafi (d.1310) belonging to this century, has also written an exegesis 
called Madarik al-Tanzil wa Haqa'iq al-Ta'wil (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 1995) This tafsir is 
relatively short and is also believed to be an abridged form of al-Zamakhshari’s and al-Baydawi's (al- 
Dhahabi, a/-Tafsir, v.1, 312). He offers nothing pertinent to prophecy of Mary. 
180 Muhammad ibn Yusuf, Abu Hayyan was born in 1256 in Granada, but he eventually settled in 
Cairo where he died in 1344. A great scholar of Arabic, Exegesis, and Tradition, he wrote several 
books including, A/-Bahr al-Muhit; Tabagat Nuhat al-Andalus; Tuhfat al-Arib, and Al-Lamhat al- 
Badriyya ff Tlm al-‘Arabiyya. Brockelmann, GAL 2 135-136. Al-Zirikli, A/-A ‘Jam, v. 7. 152. 


181 Abu Hayyan Muhammad ibn Yusuf, a/-Bahr al-Muhit, v. 2, (Riyad: Maktabat al-Nasr al-Haditha, 
n.d.) 456. 
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concept of the prophecy of Mary in Qur’anic exegesis. Although Abu Hayyan claims 
to base himself on what had been related by previous scholars --whose names he does 
not offer in this particular instance -- those that we have encountered at least are not 
recognizable from his account. 

Ibn Kathir’s!®* Tafsir al-Qur’an al-‘Azim has been hailed as one of the best 
available commentaries on the Qur’an. Muhammad Husayn al-Dhahabi considers it 
next only to al-Tabari’s in terms of the quality of its transmitted exegesis.’ Ibn 
Kathir’s contribution to the question of prophecy of women however comes not as an 
interpretation of the verse on Mary (3:42). Rather, he discusses the subject when he 
explains 12: 109, the verse used by scholars such as al-Razi to exclude Mary from the 
list of prophets. Ibn Kathir, ignoring the occasion of the verse, consequently writes: 

God The Exalted informs that He sent His messengers from among men and 

not from among women. And this is the opinion of the majority of scholars as 

the context of this verse shows. That God did not reveal a legislative 
revelation to any woman among human beings. However, some of them 

(scholars) claim that Sara, the wife of Abraham, mother of Moses, and Mary, 

the mother of Jesus are prophets.'™ 
Ibn Kathir, like al-Razi and al-Qurtubi, makes his position quite clear on this issue. 
Even though he cites opinions of other scholars, he insists that there has never been a 


woman prophet, and claims that verse 12: 109 is categorical in rejecting the 


possibility. Ibn Kathir tries to undermine his opponents by arguing that, yes, God has 


18 Tsma'il Ibn ‘Umar Ibn Kathir, a historian, a jurist, and a Qur’anic commentator, was born in a 
village of Busra in Syria, 1302. He later made Damascus his home until his death in 1373. Ibn Kathir 
is the author of AL-Bidaya wa al-Nihaya; Sharh Sahih al-Bukhari; Jami‘ al-Masanid, and Al-Ba‘ith al- 
Hathith ila Ma'rifat "Ulum al-Hadith. Al-Dhahabi, Tadbkirat, v. 4, 1508; Brockelmann, GAL, 2, 48- 
49; Al-Zirikli, AA ‘Jam, v. -, 320. 

18 Al-Dhahabi, a/-Tafsir, v. 1, 254. 

1% Ismail Ibn ‘Umar Ibn Kathir, Tafsir al-Qur’an al-‘Azim, v. 2, (Beirut: Dar al-Ma'rifa, 1987) 514. 
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18S but that even so it was insufficient to make them 


revealed to the said women, 
prophets. He however admits that the inspiration nonetheless indicates nobility and 
honour. 

Finally, Ibn Kathir insists that whereas there are no women prophets, there 
are certainly veracious and righteous women (siddiqaf). He states: 

as God says about the most noble of them, Mary, the daughter of ‘Imran, ‘the 

Messiah, son of Mary was no more than a messenger; many were the 

messengers that passed away before him. And his mother [Mary] was a 

siddiga. *%He described her in her most honourable circumstances by veracity 

and righteousness. Had she been a prophet God would have mentioned that in 
this honourable and glorifying situation. Therefore, she is a siddiqa through 
the Qur'anic text.”1#7 
It is clear that ibn Kathir’s notion of prophecy goes beyond simple inspiration from 
God. The inspiration has to involve legislation. This we consider to include charging 
someone with the task of delivering an inspired message to other people. 

Ibn Kathir's arguments against his opponents seem sound and strong. But the 
premise for his conclusion is not. This is because he did not consider here the 
possibility that the term ri/a/an may not actually mean “men.” Nor did he give any 
serious consideration to the occasion of the verse; two factors that together may lend 
other arguments strength, and render his weak. 


We must however point out that Ibn Kathir understood rijalan in the other 


verse (16: 43) as “human beings" as opposed to angels. And this is because he took 


155 In the case of Sara, wife of Abraham, he refers to 11: 71. For the mother of Moses, he refers to 28: 
7; and 3: 42 for Mary. Ibid., v. 2, 514. 

136 Q, 5: 75. 

187 Op. Cit, v. 2, 514. 
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into consideration in this instance its occasion of revelation. Still, the subject of the 


prophecy of women is conveniently ignored.’ 


b. Modern 

We will now turn our attention to modern Muslim exegetes'? beginning from 
the 19% century, in order to trace what they have to contribute to the ongoing debate 
on prophecy of women. We begin this section with reference to Muhammad ibn ‘Afi 


al-Shawkani (d.1839).9? His work, entitled Fath al-Qadir, may be best explained"! 


+r $9 


by its sub-title “a/-Jami‘ bayna Fannay al-Riwaya wa al-Diraya min ‘Ilm al-Tafsir. 

It seems that the main difference between this book and some of its classical 
counterparts is that it was compiled in the modern era. Al-Shawkani is less interested 
in the debate on the prophecy of women than we might expect, hence his silence on 
Mary's prophecy in his explanation of 3:42. However, in commenting on 12:109, he 
opines that God did not send previous prophets “except as men, not angels.” He adds: 


And this verse proves that God The Exalted did not send a prophet among 
women, nor among the jinn, and this is a response to those who claim that 
there are four prophets among women, [namely,] Eve, Asiya, mother of Moses 
and Mary.” 


I5 Ibid, v. 2, 591. 

18 We deliberately skipped the exegetes of a few centuries including ‘Abd al-Rabman al-Suyuti 
(d.1505) and his 4/-Durr al-Manthur fi al-Tafsir al-Ma’thur, Abu al-Su‘ud Muhammad ibn Muhammad 
(4.1574) and his Irshad al-‘Agql al-Salim tla Mazaya al-Kitab al-Karim. Also left untreated is a/-Safi fi 
Tafsir al-Qur’an by Muhammad Mulla Muhsin al-Kashani (d. 1680/1). However, cursory study in these 
sources indicates that they have nothing to say concerning prophecy of women. 

10 Muhammad ibn ‘Afi Al-Shawkani, born in Yemen in 1760, was a jurist and an exegete. He was the 
judge of San‘a’, Yeman who died there in 1834. He produced about 114 books including Nay! al-Awtar 
min Asrar Muntaga al-Akhbar; Ithaf al-Akabir; Irshad al-Fuhuk and Sharh ‘Uddat al-Hisn al-Hasin. 
Al-Zirikli, A/-A ‘Tam, v. 6, 298. 

P?! Mani‘ ‘Abd al-Halim Mahmid, Manahij al-Mufassirin (Cairo: Dar al-Kitab al-‘ Arabi, 1978) 278. 
2 Muhammad ibn ‘Afi Al-Shawkani, Fath al-Qadir , v. 3, (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1983) 60. 
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Al-Shawkani understands this verse in two contexts; as a refutation to those who 
expected God to send a prophet in the form of an angel, and (to put it in positive 
terms), as an affirmation that all prophets were men. He claims that the latter 


understanding was familiar to (and sanctioned by) the Arabs. He even makes 


193 


reference here to the poet named Qays ibn ‘Asim (d. 640)? who condemned the 


194 d 195 


woman known as Sajah (d.675) ”” for claiming prophethood. 


This latter is hardly a helpful comment, especially considering the pre-Islamic | 
Arabians’ view of females." And besides, al-Shawkani is wrong to cite it since the 
Sajah incident occurred after the death of Prophet Muhammad. Again, if the Arabs 
knew that God chose His prophets only among men, why then does the Qur’an 
suggest in the other two verses (16:43; 21:7) that they ask those who know?!” On 
the other hand, assuming that 12:109 must be understood only in the above two 
contexts, and the latter one, due to the Arabs’ knowledge and acceptance of it, had 
lost its viability, the former understanding must come to prominence, especially, if 


the Arabs appeared not to know or accept it. Therefore the verse may very well have 


been intended to establish prophecy for “human beings" rather than “men.” 


Another modern exegete whose point of view concerning the prophecy of 


women would be useful to trace is Mahmud al-Alusi (d. 1854). Indeed this Iraqi 


15 He was one of the wise men and a leader of the Arabs in the pre-Islamic era. It is reported that he 


abstained from alcohol and later came with his people to the Prophet to become Muslims. Al-Zirikli, 
ALA ‘lam, v. 5, 206. 

1% Sajah, daughter of al-Mundhir, (or daughter of al-Harith) was from the Tribe of Tamim 
(Tamimiyya). She claimed to be a prophet after the death of Prophet Muhammad. However, she later 
denounced such claim and became a good Muslim. Mahmud Al-Alusi, Rufi al-Ma ‘ani, v. 13 (Beirut 
Dar Ihya’ al-Turath al-‘ Arabi, 1920) 68; Al-Zirikli, AI-A Tam, v. 3, 78. 

P5 Op. Cit., v. 3, 60. 

196 Q, 16:58-59; 43: 17. 

17 Despite the disagreement about whom they should ask, the injunction to ask remains clear (fas 2/1). 
And this renders al-Shawkani’s comment incorrect. 

18 We have already shown how significant this difference is. 
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scholar supports in his Ruh a/-Ma‘ani the prophecy of Mary. Although written in the 
modern era, his book is in reality a modern version of classical exegesis, for the book 
draws upon several early sources in interpreting the verses. Yet, the author is quick to 
support or dismiss a particular opinion, and express his own. On 3:42, after 
deliberating on what the Qur’an means by “choosing Mary,” al-Alusi states that 
“those who believe in the prophecy of Mary use this verse as evidence, because 
interaction with the angels necessitates that," ?? 

However, the author does not expend as much energy on explaining his point 
of view as he does on refuting his opponents. He writes, *and some people disprove 
the prophecy of women by means of consensus and through God's saying 'and We 
sent not before you but men’ Al-Alusi rejects this on two fronts. Firstly, he 
contends that the claim of consensus is unfounded. This is because there is 
disagreement on the prophecy of some women such as Eve, Asiya, Moses’ mother, 
Sara, Hajar, and Mary. Besides, al-Alusi concludes: “that Mary is a prophet has been 
very popular”?! Al-Alusi relates from Taqi al-Din al-Subki (d.1355) who feels that 
the Qur’an’s inclusion of Mary among other prophets in the chapter “The Prophets” 
is an indication of her prophecy. 

Secondly, because he believes there is a distinction between prophecy and 
messengership, al-Alusi objects to the use of any one of the three verses (12:109; 
16:43; and 21:7), which he says talk about messengership, to exclude Mary from the 
tanks of the prophets. For, messengership is more particular than prophecy, and 


99 Al-Alusi, Rub, v. 13, 154. 
200 Q, 214:7 


21 Op. Cit, v.3, 154 
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denying what is particular (messengership) does not necessarily invalidate what is 


general (prophecy).”” 


This would constitute a good argument, except that it does not 
accord with what we perceive to be the real concept of prophecy in the Qur’an; one 
that sees no distinction between prophecy and messengership. 

One of the best exegetes of the 20" century"? was Muhmmad al-Tahir ibn 
‘Ashur (d.1973). A graduate of al-Zaytüna University, this Tunisian scholar was 
absolutely independent. His object in his Tafsir al-Tahrir wa al-Tanwir was to 
analyse previous works and derive new opinions." Ibn ‘Ashür for his part opines 
that Mary was a prophet. In explaining 3:42, he remarks: “and the angels’ speech to 
her together with God's choosing her, indicate her prophecy. So women could be 
prophets but not messengers. "^? Ibn ‘Ashir’s theory of the prophecy of Mary was 
simply derived from the fact that the latter received her inspiration through the 
medium of angels. We have seen this line of argument before, except that here he 
does not relate it from another scholar. 

Ibn ‘Ashur construes 12:109; 16:43; and 21:7 as establishing the 


messengership of human beings and of Muhammad for that matter. But he explains: 


2 Ibid 

203 Modern scholars of India such as Shah Wali Allah (d.1762) and Ahmad Khan (d.1898) are not 
consulted due to lack of language accessibility. Even though Abu al-A‘la al-Mawdüdi's (d.1979) 
Tafhim al-Qur’an is available in English, it did not discuss prophecy of women. Equally left aside are 
their Egyptian counterparts, such as Muhammad ‘Abduh (d.1905/6) and Muhammad Rashid Rida 
(d.1935). For Tafsir al-Manar of the latter bas nothing to say about prophecy of Mary in 3:42, and 
regrettably, was not extended to other chapters (12:109; 16:43; 21:7) in which prophecy of women is 
normally discussed. Although Sayyid Qutb's (d.1966) F7 Zilal al-Qur'anis complete, he has shown no 
interest in the subject of prophecy of women. It must be suggested that, any researcher on this subject, 
who has some familiarity with the works of the above-mentioned scholars would wish they had 
actively contributed to this debate. 

204 Mahmud, Manahij, 336. 

205 Muhmmad al-Tahir ibn ‘Ashur, Tafsir al-Tahrir wa al-Tanwir, v.3, (Tunis: Al-Dar al-T tnisiyya, 
1984) 244. 
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And God’s saying “but men” means that there are no messengers among 

women, and there is consensus on this. However, disagreements exist only 

concerning prophecy of women, such as Mother of Moses, and Mary." 
Ibn ‘Ashür further explains that making an exception by using of the word “men” 
does not necessarily mean the exclusion of women, since it actually means “human 
beings” or “persons.” Noteworthy here is the explanation provided by Ibn *Ashur 
regarding the choice of the word “men.” He states that it conforms to the reality that 
messengers were usually sent only from among men. And to this reality, he provides 
a wisdom that seeks to prove efficacy of the messages, considering the mentality and 
attitudes of the people in such societies toward women.”™ 

One sees in Ibn *Ashür a modern tendency in this issue. So far, he is the only 
exegete we have met who has tried to account for the messengers of God having only 
been men. And in our opinion, like Amina Wadud-Muhsin, he has explained it 
perfectly. 

Muhammad Husayn al-Tabataba’i (d. 1981), one of the pre-eminent Shi‘ite 
Qur'anic commentators of modern times, was the author of a/-Mizan ff Tafsir al- 
Qur'an. This encyclopaedic work is considered original and moderate, due to the fact 


that not only does it not restrict its reference to Shi“ scholars alone, it also provides 


an outlet for his cogent opinions. 


206 Thid, v.17, 18. 

207 Thid, v.13, 67. 

208 Thid. This explanation has been echoed later in a convincing fashion by Amina wadud-Muhsin, 
(Qur'an, 63). Remarkably, it was quite ingenious on her part as there is no evidence that she had 
consulted Ibn ‘Ashur, or anybody else for that explanation. 

2% Born to a respected family of scholars in 1903 in Tabriz, Muhammad Husayn al-Tabataba'i had his 
early religious learning there before moving to Najaf. In 1934, he moved back to Tabriz, and later to 
Tehran and Qom. A devoted teacher and writer, he continued until his death in 1981. His books 
incude, Qur'an dar Islam, Shi'ah dar Islam, Usul-i falsafah-yi ri'alism, Bidayat al-Hikmah and 
Musahabat ba Ustad Kurban. "Al-Tabataba'i," The Oxford Encyclopedia of the Modern Islamic 
World, v. 4 (New York and Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995) 161. 
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Concerning 3:.42, al-Tabataba’i shows no interest either in discussing the 
prophecy of Mary, or, as Shi‘ite, in comparing her with Fatima (daughter of the 
Prophet). In fact, he believes that the verse is clear in declaring the pre-eminence of 
Mary over all women of all times." He even cites several traditions pertaining to 
that effect ?!! 

Al-Tabataba'i considers verses 12: 109, 16: 43 and 21: 7 as confirming the 
messengership of ordinary men who were as human as the rest of the people, but who 
were only inspired.?"? But he makes an interesting remark on 12:109 to the effect that 
the messengers were ordinary people who lived among people and who were known 
by them. He concludes: “And this is supported by the description that they were men, 
for men were more likely to be known than women,””!? 

Al-Tabataba’i’s position on the prophecy of women is not made clear here, 
and one gets the feeling that he did not accord it any importance. However, it seems 
that he was inclined to assert that no woman was ever a prophet, because he 
emphasizes how “God never sent, to call [people] to the faith, anyone except men 
among human beings.””!* Moreover, he cites other scholars who argue with this verse 


that God never sent a minor, nor a woman. Yet while he elaborates on the former, he 


ignores the latter.7!° 


? Muhammad Husayn al-Tabataba'i, A/-Mizan ff Tafsir al-Qur’an, v.3 (Beirut: Mu assasat al- 
A‘lami, 1974) 189. We have already seen how some Shi‘ites such as Abu Ja‘far Muhammad ibn al- 
Hasan al-Tusi, consider Fatima as the best of all women. Al-Tusi, a/-Tibyan, v. 2, 456. 

711 al-Tabataba'i, A/-Mizan, v. 3, 214-215. 

212 Thid, v., 11, 306; v.12, 272. 

213 Thid, v.11, 306. 

24 Thid, v. 12, 272. 

215 Ibid. 
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Mahmoud Ayoub in his The Qur'an and It’s Interpreters is one of the modern 
commentators of the Qur’an. However, considering the title of the book, Ayoub 
discusses the verses on Mary by what other exegetes have to say. He reviews the 
commentaries of such as al-Tabari, al-Qurtubi, al-Zamakhshari, al-Razi, al- 
Tabataba'i, etc. on 3: 42, which we have already reviewed ourselves. But the 
difference between Ayoub's and our own is, as he concentrates on interpreting the 
verse itself (especially Mary's pre-eminence and, to a lesser degree, her prophecy), we 
highlight prophecy of Mary and of women?! 

In conclusion, even though it is clear that the prophecy of women was not 
deliberated in early Qur'anic exegesis, the idea was nonetheless current from an early 
stage. The traditionist Isma’il al-Bukhari (d.870) for instance cites verse 3:42 which 
talks about Mary, but only mentions the Hadith that refers to Mary's status. 
However, in his commentary to al-Bukhari in Fath al-Bari, Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani 
(d.1449) touches upon the prophecy of Mary. Through his discussion, we see that the 
earliest figure to have ventured on opinion on the prophecy of women was Abu al- 
Hasan al-Ash'ari (d.935?)." On the other hand, the earliest scholar to have 
apparently rejected the prophecy of women was Al-Hasan al-Basri (d.728/9).?!* 
Although we cannot explore the question further, these data support our 


suggestion that the prophecy of women might have been among the theological 


216 Mahmoud Ayoub, The Qur'an and It’s Interpreters, v. 2 (Albany: State University of New York, 
1984) 122-130. It must be mentioned that Ayoub's work is still in progress, and we hope that when he 
comes to the other verses where the prophecy of women is normally discussed, he would concentrate 
on that subject. 

717 For more on‘ Ali ibn Isma‘il, see, Al-Subki, Tabagat, v.2, 288-297; Al-Dhahabi, Tadhkirat, v.3, 
821; Brockelmann, GAL, S. /, 345-346. 

?1* Ahmad Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Fath al-Bari bi Sharh Sahih al-Bukhari v. 6,(Beirut: Dar al-Ma'rifa, 
1980) 471; 473. For more on al-Hasan al-Basri, see, Brockelmann, GAL, S./, 102-103. 
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issues contemplated by theologians in the early stages of the formation of Islamic 
theology. This suggestion leads us to the conclusion that the subject found its way to 
the Qur’anic exegesis through theology. Not coincidentally, the next chapter will 
focus on Ibn Hazm (d.1064) and his theory regarding the prophecy of women; a 


theologian known to have been more interested in the subject than anybody else. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


IBN HAZM AND THE THEORY OF THE PROPHECY OF WOMEN 


Introductory Remarks 

In view of the significance of the theory of Ibn Hazm on the issue of prophecy 
of women, the third chapter begins by tracing the social and intellectual life of this 
Spanish-born proponent of the prophecy of women. Although this part has everything 
to do with history, the dissertation as a whole, it must be repeated, is not a historical 
work. In spite of the fact that there are numerous sources in Spanish, we will limit 
our choice to the best of primary and secondary sources in both Arabic and English. 
This will include works by Ibn Hazm’s colleagues and students. 

The study of Ibn Hazm’s intellectual life will be confined to legal and 
theological. However, considering the vastness of Ibn Hazm’s legal output, this 
section will be extremely selective rather than comprehensive, and descriptive rather 
than analytical; for the object is simply to provide an inkling about his ideas. In order 
to show Ibn Hazm's diverse és or perhaps, to allude to one possible reason 
behind his theory of prophecy of women, his ideas on women and love will be 
studied. 

We will move on to critically study Ibn Hazm’s approaches and conclusions 
concerning the prophecy of women as part of his theological contribution. This will 
be followed by brief accounts of the women he identifies as prophets. We will not, 


particularly, attempt any detailed historical accounts, since the main objective is to 
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highlight the situations leading to these women becoming prophets in the opinion of 


Ibn Hazm. Here the choice of sources is based on quality with diversity. 


We have seen in the preceding chapter how the topic of the prophecy of 
women has been discussed by Muslim commentators on the Qur’an. Taken as a 
whole, however, their efforts were far inferior to the attention devoted to this 
question by the Spanish-born theologian Ibn Hazm (d.1064). Consequently, the 


present chapter is dedicated to an analysis of his theory of prophecy of women. 


1. His Genealogy 

In his Irshad al-Arib ila Ma ‘rifat al-Adib, Yaqut al-Hamawi (d. 1229) provides 
us with one of the most complete genealogies of Ibn Hazm available, giving it as: 
Abu Muhammad ‘Ali ibn Ahmad ibn Sa‘id ibn Hazm ibn Ghalib ibn Salih ibn Khalaf 
ibn Sufyan ibn Yazid.' From this and other sources, we know that Ibn Hazm was 
born at Cordoba in 994 C.E. to an influential family,” and died in 1064 in Manta 
Lishamt--a place, according to Miguel Asin Palacios, that came to be known as Casa 


Montija.* It is near modern Seville. 


! Yaqut al-Hamawi, Irshad al-Arib ila Ma'rifat al-Adib, v.4 (Beirut: Mw assasat al-Ma'arif, 1999) 479. 
? Eric Ormsby, “Ibn Hazm,” in The Literature of Al-Andalus, ed. Maria Rosa Menocal, et al. 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000) 238. 

? Roger Arnaldez, “Ibn Hazm” Encyclopaedia of Islam, v.3, (Lieden: E.J Brill, 1937) 550. 

* Ihsan ‘Abbas, Tarikh al-Adab al-Andalus: ‘Asr Siyadat Qurtuba (Beirut: Dar al-Thaqafa, 1960) 247. 
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However, most modern scholars, including Ihsan ‘Abbas and Eric Ormsby, 
speak of the obscurity of his origin.’ This is because there is evidence to support 


another claim that he was not of Spanish, but of Persian, descent. 


a. Persian Origin 

The genealogy cited above is indeed remarkable for its Persian character. The 
earliest work available to us --beside Ibn Hazm’s own-- that may shed light on his 
origin was written by Muhammad ibn Fattuh al-Humaydi (d. 1095) and entitled 
Jadhwat al-Mugtabis ff Tarikh ‘Ulama’ al-Andalus. According to this authority of 
Ibn Hazm, the ancestor in the above genealogy, Yazid, was a Persian convert to Islam 
and a freedman (mawla) of Yazid ibn Abi Sufyan.? 

Ihsan ‘Abbas and other scholars who are inclined to accept this line of descent 
are vehement in justifying their positions, In the first place, they argue that Ibn Hazm 
himself makes mention of his Persian origin as a matter of pride.’ Secondly, al- 
Humaydi, a student of Ibn Hazm, used to repeat it on the direct authority of his 
teacher) Thirdly, the validity of this genealogy is confirmed by Ibn Hazm's 
contemporary Muhammad ibn Mu‘adh al-Jayyani (d. 1105) And lastly, al- 


Marrakushi (d. 13% C) who claimed to have read from Ibn Hazm's own hand- 


5 Eric L. Ormsby, “Ibn Hazm," Dictionary of Middle Ages, ed. Joseph Strayer. V.6 (New York, 1985) 
117; Arnaldez, “Ibn Hazm” 1; ‘Abbas, Zarikh, 246; 

$ Muhammad Ibn Fattth al-Humaydi, Jadhwat al-Mugtabis fi Tarikh ‘Ulama’ al-Andalus, v.2 (Beirut: 
Dar al-Kitab al-Lubnani, 1983) 489. 

?* Abbas, Tarikh, 246. 

* Muhammad Abi Laila “An Introduction to the Life and Work of Ibn Ham," Js/amic Quarterly 29 ii 
(1985) 76. 

? A historian and the author of a/-Mu jib ff Talkhis Akhbar al-Maghrib. 
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written account of this ancestry, reiterated it as well. Of these justifications, we 
find the first two to be the most compelling in and of themselves. The rest would be, 
too, if they could be corroborated by independent sources. 

On the other hand, Ibn Hazm's claim of Persian ancestry is discredited by 
some scholars who are inclined to accept his Spanish origin. The main and perhaps, 
strongest source for disputing Ibn Hazm's Persian lineage is Ibn Hayyan (d. 1075).!! 
As a contemporary of both Ibn Hazm and his student al-Humaydi, Ibn Hayyan’s 
statement that “among his [Ibn Hazm] strange ways (ghara'ib) is his claim to be a 


descendent of Persia"? 


has convinced many scholars of his Iberian origin. Yet Ibn 
Hayyan himself is accused by Ihsan ‘Abbas of having the temperament to blame and 
make negative remarks concerning others. Nor does ‘Abbas rule out the possibility 
of jealousy towards Ibn Hazm and his father.'* Besides, accusations have been made 
that Ibn Hayyan falsified and attacked other people's ancestries.' Finally, it must be 
noted that in any case, the family moved to Spain generations earlier, in the time of 


Khalaf, the fifth grandfather of Ibn Hazm."° This must have occurred sometime 


around the eighth century, when Khalaf settled in Manta Lisham." 


10 Abū Laila, “An Introduction" 76. 

1 The author of *2/-Mugtabas min Anba’ Ahl al-Andalis.” 

? Yaqut, Irshad, v.4. 487. 

1 This may be substantiated --at least in the case of Ibn Hazm-- by observing what he says in nearly 
four pages about Ibn Hazm. See Yaqut al-Hamawi’s quotation in pages 485-488 of /rshad. 

14 «Abbas, Tarikh, 247. 

5 Abu Laila, “An Introduction" 76. 

15 Ibid. 

17 A.G. Chejne, Jon Hazm (Chicago: Kazi Publications inc., 1982) 20. 
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b. Spanish Origin 

The Spanish origin of Ibn Hazm was first suggested by Ibn Hayyan. This 
colleague and well-known critic of the former'* places his origin in Niebla (Labla?) 
among the non-Arab peoples. And he suggests that Ibn Hazm concocted the Persian 
lineage for the sake of prestige. Meanwhile, Eric Ormsby concludes that “although 
he [Ibn Hazm] claimed descent from an early Persian convert to Islam, there is 
evidence that his family was of indigenous Iberian stock and that one of his ancestors 
had converted from Christianity to Islam.” 

There is no doubt of Ibn Hazm’s Spanish identity. Suffice it to mention in 
this regard that Ibn Hazm, his father and his grand father were all born in Spain?! It 
is necessary to stress this only because a preoccupation with his “real” origins has 
only led to pointless debate among scholars, who assign clandestine motives to each 
other on the basis of this debate. Ihsan ‘Abbas has already accused many “European” 
scholars of insisting on Ibn Hazm’s Spanish origin only to associate him with Spain 
and Christianity, for the sake of studying him in that light." Muhammad Abi Laila 
likewise points to what he sees as nationalistic tendencies on the part of most 


Western scholars. This he puts in rather strong terms, claiming that they insist on Ibn 


18 Peter C. Scales, “The Search for ibn Hazm, the Historian, and the Discovery of his Hubb al. Watan,” 
Boletin de Ia Asociacion Espanola de Orientalistas, v. 21 (1985) 195. 

1 Abi Laila, “An Introduction,” 75. 

20 Eric L. Ormsby, “Ibn Hazm,” Dictionary. 117. 

?! But what concerns some scholars is whether or not this clearly Spanish family was only Spanish. It 
is not unlikely that Ibn Hazm’s ancestry had its roots in Spain. But what we observe to be 
disadvantageous to this opinion --at least compared to that of his Persian origin-- is the lack of 
extended genealogy. Because there are no names in the Spanish genealogy that actually go beyond his 
grand father Khalaf, and because the Persian lineage extended a little beyond Khalaf, the latter 
argument seems to gain strength. 

22 * Abbas, Tarikh, 247. 
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Hazm’s Spanish origin in order “to ascribe the ancestry of a great scholar to Europe 
rather than Persia.”™ 

The fact is that Ibn Hazm has made a name for himself intellectually on his 
own strength, so as to render the debate about his origin almost superfluous. Asin 
Palacios observes that *the genealogy of ibn Hazm --be it noble or plebeian, Christian 
or Muslim, Arab, Persian or Spanish-- could hardly influence the formation of his 
mental outlook and character.” 

Some of the Western scholars who emphasize Ibn Hazm’s Spanish origin 
include the Dutch scholar R. Dozy, whose characterizations of the former include 
. “the most Christian" Muslim poet. Others are F.J. Simonet, and E. Garcia Gomez.” 
However, A.G. Chejne observes that it is not only?” Western scholars who favour the 
Spanish origin of Ibn Hazm, for some modern Muslim and Arab scholars, such as 
Taha al-Hajiri," are also inclined toward this opinion. By contrast, Muhammad Abu 
Zahra in his capacity as one of the best modern scholars on Ibn Hazm, tends to 
believe in Ibn Hazm's oriental heritage.” 

It is ironic though to think that Ibn Hazm, who wrote the genealogical classic 


Jamharat Ansab al-‘Arab, never attempted “to defend himself against the claims by 


some of his contemporaries that he himself was of ‘ajani blood." Whatever the 


2 Abu Laila, “An Introduction," 76. 

4 Chejne, Jbn Hazm, 21. 

?5 Ibid. 20-21. 

26 Thid, 13. 

27 The author of Ibn Hazm: Sura Andalusiyya (Cairo, n.d.) _ 

28 Muhammad Abū Zahra, Jbz Hazm: Hayatuh wa ‘Asruh, Ara‘uh wa Fighuh (Cairo: Dar al-Fikr al- 
‘Arabi, 1954) 26. 

?? Scales, “The Search" 197-198. 
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case, Ibn Hazm acknowledges his Western roots." It may be observed as well that 
neither ancestry claims descent from ‘Arab or Muslim origin. The only difference is 
that the Persian lineage gives Ibn Hazm slightly earlier Muslim forefathers than the 
Spanish one:°! though whichever scenario is the correct one, its significance as far as 


Ibn Hazm is concerned, is negligible. 


c. Ibn Hazm’s Parents 

Because there is virtually no information available to us concerning Ibn 
Hazm’s mother, we will turn to Yaqut al-Hamawi, who, basing himself on Ibn 
Hayyan, furnishes us with some information about Ibn Hazm’s father, Abu ‘Umar 
Ahmad (d.1012), Although Ihsan ‘Abbas suggests the possibility of Ibn Hayyan’s 
jealousy towards Ibn Hazm and his father, Ibn Hayyan has some nice words to say 
about the latter. He states: “And his father Ahmad, in fact, is the one who built his 
own home in the end... and strengthened it with good virtues of excellence, 
knowledge, smartness, manliness and opinion.”*” 

Ibn Hazm was very much influenced by his father, and in fact, he might owe 
his father more than scholars recognize. First of all, Ahmad was a highly educated 


man who managed to attain a position of power and influence on the strength of his 


learning. He was an expert in the religious sciences, Arabic grammar, lexicography, 


30 Tbn Fattüh, Jadhwat, v.2, 491. In verses of poetry addressed to the judge of Cordoba, ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Ibn Ahmad, Ibn Hazm boasts with his knowledge and acknowledges his roots that: 

-I am like the sun, bright in the sky of knowledge... 

-But my fault (‘ aybi) is having risen from the West. 

-And if I were to rise from the East 

-Even the robber (oahab) would have persevered for my lost remembrance. 

?! * Abbas, Tarikh, 246. 

?? Yaqut al-Hamawi, Irshad, v.4. 487. 

33 Abu Laila, “An Introduction" 76. 
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literature and oratory. This made him a perfect candidate for many posts. Ahmad 
started his career as a teacher, and, reportedly, left an indelible mark on the 
Andalusian intellectual scene.** 

His reputation gained him employment in the court where, late in 991, he was 
appointed to the office of vizier under Ibn Abi ‘Amir al-Mansur (d.1002). Ahmad 
enjoyed this position of prestige immensely, and was able to acquire for himself and 
his family some considerable wealth and power.” It is due to this strong intellectual 
and socio-political environment, with all the opportunities that accompanied it and 
into which Ibn Hazm was born, that the latter had such an advantageous start in life. 
This is in spite of the fact that this ideal environment did not last beyond his early 


teenage years. 


2. His Early Life and Education 

Ibn Hazm's “privileged childhood’”°was marked by more than advantages of 
early education, for as he himself informs us, he was raised and taught exclusively by 
women (slave siris) in his father’s mansion. He states: 


In fact, I have witnessed (shahadtu) women and knew their secrets to the 
extent nobody else could know. This is because I was raised in their rooms, 
and I grew up among them. So I did not know any one beside them... And 
they taught me the Qur’an, and recited to me many poems, and drilled me in 
calligraphy.” 


34 Several scholars are reported to be his students including one Ahmad Ibn Rashiq (d.1048). Chejne, 
Jbn Hazm, 21; 257. 

55 Ibid. 21-22. 

36 Ormsby, “Ibn Hazm," The Literature, 238. , 

37 < Afi ibn Ahmad ibn Hazm, Tawg al-Hamama ff al-Ulfa wa al-Ullaf, ed. Thsan ‘ Abbas (Beirut: al- 
Mw’ assasa al-‘ Arabiyya, 1993) 166. 
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It was rather unusual at the time for a boy to be raised and taught exclusively 
by slave girls. Though puzzling, scholars have tried to justify this unique situation. 
Firstly, there is mention of possible “infant ill health.” Symptoms of illnesses that 
may have befallen Ibn Hazm include palpitations, “dry eyes”, and occasional losses of 
consciousness. In light of these symptoms, it is understandable why his father 
would have kept him indoors with the slave girls. In other words, Ibn Hazm might 
have needed the close attention that could be readily provided by slave girls who 
were also well-equipped to provide primary education. 

Another explanation is offered by Muhammad Mahjubi, who, in his Jon Hazm 
al-Zahiri: Hayatuh wa ‘Asruh, contends that it was a well-orchestrated plan of Ibn 
Hazm's father to raise and educate his favourite child” away from the obscenities of 
male society in the Cordoba of that day. This was particularly feasible when there 
were women available who had mastered all the disciplines. Mahjubi bases his 
conclusion on the account of Ibn Hazm himself concerning the homosexuality of one 
Ahmad ibn Fath, who, though outwardly pious and innocent, came to fall in love 
with another young man by the name of Ibrahim ibn Ahmad.“ 

Although possible, we find this conclusion of Mahjubi somewhat over- 
burdening, a case perhaps of reading too much into Ibn Hazm's story. This is because 
the story fails to take into consideration a complete picture of Cordoban society, 
much less to explain the motives upon which Ibn Hazm's father acted. After all, Ibn 


Hazm was not relating this story as a child, or as an explanation of his father's 


38 Abu Laila, “An Introduction” 77. 
3° We hear of one elder brother of Ibn Hazm who was about five years older. Chejne, “Ibn Hazm” 22. 
? Muhammad Mahjubi, Jb Hazm al-Zahiri: Hayatuh wa ‘Asruh (Rabat: Dar al-Qalam, 2000) 15. 
4l Fp; 
Ibid, 
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decision. The simplest explanation may be the best, i.e., that what Ibn Hazm’s father 
did was simply show over-protectiveness towards a favourite son with an evidently 
delicate constitution. 

Whatever the motives of Ibn Hazm’s father, it is clear that he was adamant in 
seeing that his child was well-educated, for he used to pay Ibn Hazm visits during his 
lessons, and went as far as employing supervisors who would, once in a while, come 
to check on him.” This attitude could be interpreted as being intellectually rather 
than morally driven, a sign that he was more concerned about ensuring his son’s 
scholastic progress than keeping him away from evil influences. Perhaps, it was even 
compelled by the boy’s fragile physical condition. 

However, the clearest proof that such close supervision was motivated by 
intellectual concerns is the fact that Ibn Hazm made remarkable progress as a 
consequence of his father’s diligence. His Tawq al-Hamama® is a proof of his 
effective early learning. Not only does he demonstrate surprising scholarship in this 
beautiful piece of work, he also tells in it, how he began writing poetry at an early 
stage." 

Being raised and educated among slave girls had other influences, too. Rightly 
or not, useful or not, Ibn Hazm believes he had acquired an intimate knowledge of 
women for being in their midst." Another impact of being in the company of the 


harim (i.e., slave girls) was his “sensitivity to women.” According to Ormsby, this 


€ Ibn Hazm, Tawq, 273. 

9 Which we propose to study shortly. 
^ Op. Cit., 87. 

*5 Ibid, 166. 
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sensitivity is reflected in, for example, his argument that women and men do feel the 
same measure of desire.“ Ibn Hazm writes: 


In fact, I hear many people say that ‘ability to curtail the desires is found in 
men rather than women’. And I have long been surprised about that. I 
therefore say something in which I will never stop believing. [That] men and 
women, in their inclination toward these two things," are equal. There is no 
man to whom a beautiful woman would expose love for a long time with no 
hindrance (mani ’), without him falling into the Satan's net (sharak), or being 
drawn to the sin, or provoked by the desire, or snatched by the ambition. 
Likewise, there is no woman whom a man will call under a similar situation, 
without her being influenced. [This is] a decree which must be accomplished 
(hatman maqdiyya);" one that is unavoidable (/2 mahida ‘anhu).” 


(A further impact of this early influence may have been his favourable attitude 
to the question whether there were women prophets,” a topic that we will later 
address in more detail. Intriguingly, according to him, his acquaintance with women 
did not lead --as one might expect -- to an obsession with women. Despite the 
influences of women's society in such a circumstances -- with all its knowledge, 
sensitivity, secrets, mistrust and love'.- Ibn Hazm managed to preserve his 
innocence, and never got actively involved with girls and sex.” This is not to say that 
he never fell in love, for he recounts in his Zawqg, how he was once attracted to a girl 


in his father's mansion and how he pursued her to no avail.” 


“6 Ormsby, “Ibn Hazm” The Literature, 238. 

#7 Tt is not clear to us what “two things” he is referring to. 

^5 Tbn Hazm might have taken this expression from the Qur'an, 19:71. 

+ Ibn Hazm, Tawg, 269. 

50 Ormsby, “Ibn Hazm” The Literature, 238. 

5! Based on the fact that he never engaged in obscene activities with girls, one may consider “falling in 
love” as natural instead of one of the women’s influences. 

52 Ibn Hazm, Zawg, 272. 

53 Ibid., 223-224. For a very elaborate and romantic description of this girl, see, 249-250. 
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3. His Later Teachers and his Breadth of Knowledge 

Ibn Hazm’s early education, as we indicated above, came via his father’s slave 
girls. The subjects he mentions having learned from them include the Qur’an, poetry 
recitation and calligraphy. Although there is evidence that he received an excellent 
grounding in these subjects, he needed a wider range of knowledge as he grew. His 
father, who chose his teachers in early childhood, again picked his son’s teacher when 
he reached his teens," so that Ibn Hazm began attending classes with Shaykh Abu 
‘Afi al-Husayn ibn ‘Affi al-Fasi^ at the tender age of 16 years. He also accompanied 
him to the study sessions of scholars who were expert in Qur'anic exegesis, tradition, 
and Arabic language." These sessions were conducted by Abū al-Qasim ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Azdi (d. 1019), who was also considered by Ibn Hazm as a teacher. 

Following the death of these teachers, Ibn Hazm embarked on his own quest 
for learning by attending study sessions on the West side of the mosque in Cordoba, 
where he studied under another Abu al-Qasim ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Hamadani (d. 
1020) to whom he refers constantly in his Zawg.? At the mosque, he studied Arabic 
grammar and other Arabic language disciplines as well as Astronomy, philosophy, 


logic and some of the human sciences.” 


5 Mahjubi, Jbn Hazm, 16. 

55 We cannot ascertain the time of his death from the sources available to us. However, according to 
al-Humaydi, Ibn Hazm has good things to say about him, especially, about his piety and passion for 
knowledge. Al-Humaydi, Jadhwat, v. 1, 299. 

56 Interestingly, Ibn Hazm highlights his piety and ascetism, and suspects him of being impotent 
(hasur) due to the fact that he never had a wife until his death on his way to perform pilgrimage. Ibid., 
273. 

57 Mahjübi, Ibn Hazm, 17. 

8 Op. Cit, 273. 

5 Thid, 286. 

© Mahjūbi, Jbn Hazm, 17. 
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Ibn Hazm’s teachers included, Abi al-Khiyar Mas‘ud ibn Sulayman” who, as 
a literalist (zahir scholar, had a profound influence on his pupil’s subsequent 
adoption of zahiriyya doctrine. Other teachers were Abu Sa‘id al-Fata al-Ja‘fari, 
Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn al-Jasur (d. 1020), who taught him The History of al- 
Tabari, and who, according to al-Humaydi, was the first teacher from whom Ibn 
Hazm studied before the age of 16. Abū ‘Abdah Hassan ibn Malik, Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad ibn Akhi al-Zahid, and Abu Muhammad ‘Abd Allah ibn Rabi‘ (d. 1024). 
From the above scholars and others Ibn Hazm learnt all the disciplines taught in 
those days, except for arithmetic and engineering,” 

It is obvious that Ibn Hazm was as interested in acquiring knowledge as his 
father was eager for him to do. So there is no doubt that he really had equipped 
himself with a wide variety of learning before embarking on his career. Charles 
Pellat, in his “Ibn Hazm al-Andalusi" states: “Abu Muhammad ‘Afi ibn Ahmad ibn 
Sa‘id ibn Hazm, a poet, man-of-letters, historian, polemist, juriconsult, theologian, 
logician, metaphysician, and psychologist, was certainly one of the most refined and 
productive representatives of the Arab culture in Spain.”™ 

Ibn Hazm’s vast knowledge was later to be acknowledged by his best known 
critic, Ibn Hayyan, who confirmed that he was a master of disciplines such as 
tradition, jurisprudence, debate, genealogy, and all that is related to literature, in 


addition to some ancient disciplines of such as logic and philosophy. He also admits 


*! Al-Humaydi did not offer his date of death, but refers to Ibn Hazm remarks about Abii al-Khiyar 
being his teacher. Al-Humaydi, Jadhwat al-Mugtabis fi Dhikr Wulat al- Andalus, ys Maktab Nashr 
al-Thaqafa al-Islamiyya, n.d.) 328. 

$^ A]-Humaydi, Jadhwat..‘Ulama’, v.2, 490; Also, Jadhwat.. Wal, 99-100. 

$5 < Abbas, Tarikh, 254-256. 

$ C. Pellat, “Ibn Hazm al-Andalusi," Journal of the Pakistani Historical Society 9 (1961) 71. 
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that Ibn Hazm wrote on most of these disciplines as well. Not uncharacteristically 
however, Ibn Hayyan criticizes Ibn Hazm of having committed some errors in his 
works, particularly in logic, as Ibn Hazm, by misconstruing Aristotle, disagrees with 
him.$ 
We will conclude this section by referring to the fact that Ibn Hazm was 
himself well aware of his vast learning,” and felt that boasting about it was 
something he should not feel ashamed of? Moreover, this section would be 
incomplete without any mention about Ibn Hazm's intellectual output. According to 
his son Abu Rafi‘, his father produced about 400 volumes (containing about 80,000 
pages) on a variety of subjects. Ibn Hazm was thus almost as prolific a writer to that 
time as Ibn Jarir al-Tabari (d. 923). But the majority of Ibn Hazm’s works did not 
survive, for according to Ibn Hayyan, most were burnt, especially in Seville.9 Yet, he 
does mention about 10 titles of books that he considered to be the most popular 
ones. 
Meanwhile, out of this immense corpus of writing believed to have been 


written by Ibn Hazm, C. Brockelmann was able to identify about 36 surviving 


titles," while ‘Abd al-Halim ‘Uways in his bn Hazm al-Andalüsi, provided a list of 


55 Yaqut al-Hamawi, Irshad, v.4. 485. 
$6 Al-Humaydi, Jadhwat.. ‘Ulama’, v.2. 491. We have already provided some two verses of poems 
above in this regard. 
$' Ibid. 492. Ibn Hazm justifies his bold assertion that he is knowledgeable in the following verses of 
poems: 
-For I have in Joseph, a best example (uswa)... 
-Since there is no sin for whoever follows a prophet’s example. 
-He says, according to the Real and the True [God], “I am... 
-the most guarding, the most knowledgeable" and a speaker of truth carries no blame (' atb). 
$$ Yaqüt al-Hamawi, Irshad v.4, 480-481. This means he was averaging 14 pages a day. 
6 Ibid, 486. 
Ibid, 488. 
1 C. Brockelmann, G.A.L. S1. (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1937) 694-697. 
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53 titles.” The following is a list of books al-Humaydi considers to be the most 
important works of his teacher. 

1. Al-Isal ila Falun Kitab al-Khisal 

2. Al-lhkam li Usul al-Ahkam 

3. Al-Fisal” fi al-Milal wa al-Ahwa’ wa al-Nihal 

4 Al-Ijma‘ wa Masa’iluh 

5. Maratib al-‘Ulum 

6. Al-Tagrib li Hadd al-Mantig ” 
Finally, according to another student of Ibn Hazm by the name of Abu Muhammad 
‘Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-‘Arabi (d.1099), after accompanying Ibn Hazm for 
about seven years he had managed to study all his works except the last volume of a/- 
Fisal and some parts of Kitab al-Isal, and pethaps what he might have written during 


his travels.” 


4, Legal and Theological works 
It is important to begin our survey of Ibn Hazm’s thought with the period 


prior to his serious career of writing. We have already mentioned how in his boyhood 


72 «Abd al-Halim ‘Uways, Ibn Hazm al-Andalusi: Juhudubi fi al-Bahth al-Tarikhi al-Hadari (Cairo: al- 
Zahra’ li al-I'lam al-‘ Arabi, 1988) 114-117. 

™ Some scholars such as C. Brockelmann, identify this book as “a/-Fasl” And that would mean that 
Ibn Hazm considers the entire book as a “chapter,” or a single collection of ideas where he discusses 
about sects. However, other scholars, including the present author, prefer to maintain “al-Fisal,” since 
that would mean plural, chapters (instead of a/-fas/:sing). Another consideration for the latter choice is 
the fact that, scholars of the time of Ibn Hazm liked the art of rhyming to be manifested in the titles of 
their books. And “a/-Fisal’ seems to be more appropriate in serving that purpose than “‘a/-Fas!” 
(consider: a/-Fisal, al-Milal and al-Nihal). Perhaps, as a result of this, “al-Fisal’ came to be more 
popular. 

i Al-Humaydi, Jadhwa, v.2, 490. We believe that al-Humaydi’s identification is correct for what he 
includes in his list, and incomplete for what he leaves out. For instance, Zawq al-Hamama should have 
been included in the list. 

75 Yaqut al-Hamawi, Irshad, v.4, 482-483. 
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he enjoyed much luxury in his father’s mansion. But this life was to come to an 
abrupt end when his family estate was destroyed in 1013, forcing him to flee to 
Jativa. ^ Known for his sympathies towards the Umayyads, Ibn Hazm was 
imprisoned upon the overthrow of Caliph Sulayman in 1016.” A few years following 
this Caliph ‘Abd al-Rahman IV al-Murtada made Ibn Hazm his vizier. Out of loyalty 
to his new benefactor, he chose to participate in the battle of Granada, in which he 
was taken prisoner. 

On being released later, he returned to Cordoba, only to become, in 1023, 
vizier for the second time, this time to the young caliph ‘Abd al-Rahman V al- 
Mustazhir. Seven weeks later, Ibn Hazm’s young patron was murdered and he, too, 
was imprisoned for the third time.” Upon his release, Ibn Hazm probably realized 
that he would be safer in academic milieu than in political one,” and consequently, 
he withdrew from political and public life and from then on devoted himself to 


learning and writing.?? 


a. Legal Works and Ideas 
We have not come across any information regarding Ibn Hazm’s study of 
jurisprudence as a young man. He tells us that his first impulse to study jurisprudence 


came about at the age of 26 when he realized that he had no idea “how to restore 


76 Ormsby, “Ibn Hazm” The Literature, 239. 

77 Ormsby, “Ibn Hazm” Dictionary, 117. 

75 Jbid, 239. 

P * Abbas, Tarikh, 252. 

9? Op. Cit.; Pellat suggests that it was during this time (1027) that Ibn Hazm probably wrote his 
celebrated Zawg al-Hemama. Pellat, “Ibn Hazm” 71-72. 
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(ajbu any of the daily prayers." Ibn Hazm also recounts how his learning of 
jurisprudence was triggered by an embarrassing circumstance. While attending a 
funeral procession (janaza) for one of his father’s brothers, he entered the mosque, 
which was full of people, before the second afternoon prayers (sr), and took a seat 
without performing any prayer. His teacher signalled to him to get up and perform 
the prayer (known as “greeting of the mosque” tahiyyat al-masjid), but he failed to 
understand. Everyone was shocked and asked him how it was that he had reached this 
age (26) and did not know how important this prayer is. Only then did he understand 
and consequently perform the prayer. Later, after the procession, Ibn Hazm entered 
the mosque again, and began to pray. But he was stopped by the people and was told 
that he could not pray at that time. As a result, he was greatly embarrassed, and so he 
asked his teacher to direct him to the scholar of jurisprudence Abu ‘Abd Allah Ibn 
Dahhun (d. 1030). Ibn Hazm went to him directly from the funeral, and asked him to 
be his pupil. He writes: * So he showed me to the Muwatta’ of Malik ibn Anas which 
I begun to read on the next day. And I continued to study from him and others for 
about three years, and [thereafter,] I started to debate." 

From this account, it becomes clear that Ibn Hazm’s first knowledge of 
jurisprudence was based on the Maliki school of law." And yet, though he must have 
begun his studies with Malik’s Muwatta’, there is no evidence that he actually wrote 
any books based on Maliki school of law. It was perhaps the rigidity of its scholars in 


particular, and the school in general, that led Ibn Hazm to abandon the Malikiyya 


?! Vagut al-Hamawi, Irshad, v.4, 482. 

© Ibid, 482. 

3 Ormsby, “Ibn Hazm” Dictionary, 117. Chejne cites beside Ibn Dahhun, Humam Ibn Ahmad (d. 1030) 
and al-Talamanki (d. 1037) as Ibn Hazm’s teachers in Maliki school of law. Chejne, Ibo Hazm, 41. 
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altogether. As a scholar with high regard for intellectual independence,” he found 


the school’s “insistence on unquestioning obedience to authority (tagid), 


quite 
unsettling. He also felt that Maliki jurists behaved like tyrants.” So, Ibn Hazm 
adopted the Shafi‘ite school of law, which, to him, was more liberal. It was during 
this time that he wrote his Kitab al-Muhalla bi al-Athar." 

However, Ibn Hazm explains that a/-Muhall/a is nothing but an abridged form 
of a book he wrote earlier entitled a/-Mujalla. This is perhaps why Brockelmann 
refers to the full title as Kitab al-Muhalla bil’ Athar ff Sharh al-Mujalla bil Iqtisar 
(khtisan.” Ton Hazm apparently wrote a/-Muhail/a in response to a request by people 
to simplify 4/-Mujalla. This, he accomplished by dealing with the issues raised in the 
earlier, larger work in point form, so that, as he says “its understanding would be 
simple for the student and the beginner, and would serve for him as a ladder to 
becoming knowledgeable in debate, disagreement and correction of proofs that lead 
to the knowledge of truth.” He also vowed not to include in 4/-Muhalla any tradition 
but those he deemed authentic.” 

Because Ibn Hazm felt uncomfortable with some of the principles of the 
Shafi‘ite school of law, such as those on analogy (qiyas), and individual opinion 
*! Chejne, Jbn Hazm, 41. 

55 He says in his Tawa: “It is not my way (zmadhabi) to wear out anybody's riding beast but my own; I 
do not adorn myself in a borrowed finery.” Ibn Hazm, 72wq al-Hamama, 87. This translation is 
adopted from Ormsby, “Ibn Hazm” Dictionary, 17. 

56 Thid, 117. 

87 Arnaldez, “Ibn Hazm” v.3, 795. 

88 Op. Cit, Meanwhile, there are other opinions that al-Auhalla is one of Ibn Hazm's Zahirite 
encyclopedias, which means, he wrote it after he had become Zahirite. Sharaf al-Din ' Abd al-Hamid 
Amin, Jon Hazm al-Andalusi wa Naqd al-‘Aql al-Usuli (Kuwait: Dar Su'ad al-Sabah, 1995) 54; 
"Uways, Jba Hazm, 90. _ 

8 Ibn Hazm, a/-Muhalla bi al-Athar, v. 1, (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-'Tlmiyya, 1988) 21. 


9? Brockelmann, GAL, 8.1, 695. 
91 Op. Cit . 
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(ra’y), he had to reject that school, and supported instead the Zahitite school of law, 
whose principles he delineates in his a/-Jhkam Ii Usül al-Ahkam.” 

Let us now examine why Ibn Hazm adopted the Zahirite school. It has been 
briefly stated above how uncomfortable he had become about some of the principles 
of both the Maliki and the Shafi‘ite schools of law. But the actual reasons, according 
to ‘Abd al-Halim ‘Uways, go deeper than first appears. That Ibn Hazm’s adoption of 
Zahirism was dictated by an amalgam of intellectual and historical considerations. 

As it was a time of ethical and social imbalance, religious scholars in Spain 
became the chief support for the “party kings” (muluk al-tawa’if) in the latters’ quest 
for authority and their attitude of injustice. These scholars were driven by greed for 
wealth and lust for higher status,” and the system was conducive to these purposes. 
As an expert by now in the Malikite and Shafi‘ite schools of law, Ibn Hazm realised 
that the principle of analogy (qiyas), with its application of discretion in legal 
decisions (istihsan), had been abused by scholars of jurisprudence. Scholars were 
able, through this principle, to make religious judgements and declarations that 
would suit the leaders’ actions rather than uphold the fundamentals of the religion. 
Consequently, Ibn Hazm repudiated the schools to which those scholars belonged 
altogether, and adopted Zahirism through which he could wage outright war against 
the schools. In other words, Zahirism offered the only real choice for Ibn Hazm to 


truly serve the faith, and put it ahead of any worldly benefit. In meeting this 


2 Ormsby, “Ibn Hazm” Dictionary, 117-118. 

?3 Considering how Ibn Hazm started his career, he may be charged with similar accusation. Although 
one may argue that he also did not simply withdraw willingly, but was forced, it remains a fact that he 
eventually did abandon that public life. 
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challenge," Arnaldez concludes “his work as a jurist constituted a liberation of the 
faithful," 

Another explanation of Ibn Hazm's adoption of Zahirism is that it was a field 
where he took refuge in order to accomplish the good that he had failed to do in his 
political career. Thus whereas he had failed to restore the well-being of his society 
through its leaders, he turned to jurisprudence based on Zahirism as a way to restore 
the people. This is because jurisprudence is also about social, economic and moral 
life; by ensuring that its principles are rightly founded, the impact will encompass all 
aspects of life including, perhaps, political life too, where his failure had been all too 
obvious. And to do this, Ibn Hazm had to adhere to Zahirism, since it was, as far as 
he was concerned, the only school of law that advocates and emphasizes independent 
judgement (Zjtihad) and prohibits playing and tampering with religious texts 


(austis)."° 


i. Zahiriyya (Literalism) 

Although Ibn Hazm develops and elaborates its principles, he never defines 
precisely what Zahirism is. This is either because it was so clear to him that he found 
it unnecessary to define it,” or that he did actually define it, but in one or more of his 


books that are lost.” So, what is Zahiriyya? 


% *Uways, Ibn Hazm, 87-88 

% Arnaldez, Ibn Hazm, v.3, 795. 

%6 Op. Cit, 88-89. 

9 Ibid, 90. — 

98 Such as Kashf al-Itibas li ma bayn al-Zahiriyya wa-Ashab al-Qiyas; Al-Izhar li-ma Shunni‘a ala al- 
Zahiriyya, and Risala fi Ma'na al-Fiqh al-Zahiriyya. Amin, Ibn Hazm, 61. 
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R. Strothmann defines it in the Encyclopaedia of Islam as 

a school of law, which would drive the law only from the literal text (zahir) of 

the Kur'an and Sunna. In the “branches of law” (furu‘ al-fikh) it still further 

increased the number of contradictory detailed regulations by many 
divergences, peculiar to it alone. More important is its significance for the 
principles of legislation (usul al-fikh), the development and elucidation of 
which it considerably furthered by its uncompromising fight against ra’y, 
kiyas, istishab, istihsan and taklid?” 
This is a good description of Zahirism as a school of law. But scholars argue that Ibn 
Hazm’s understanding of the phenomenon was more than that. It was rather a 
methodology which he applied not only to law, but to theology and any discipline in 
which he engaged himself.’ 

This latter argument is right in the sense that it emphasizes Ibn Hazm’s 
Zahirism. But the definition is also correct because even though Ibn Hazm developed 
it, "! Zahirism existed before him as a school of law. In fact, most of the principles it 
challenged, and through which it became distinguished, were of a legal nature (such 
as qiyas and taqlid). Nevertheless, ‘Uways states that, although we cannot discover 
Ibn Hazm's own definition of zahiryya, he did however express what he meant by 
Zahir (literal/exoteric). For Ibn Hazm , it signified: 

bypassing obscure and esoteric meaning and going to that which is obvious 

and apparent by itself, which can be discovered instinctively by the intellect 


through spoken language and the understanding of its meaning, by the use of 
what is customary, and under the auspices of the Qur'an and the Sunna.'” 


?? R, Strothmann, “Zahitiya” Encyclopedia of Islam v.8, (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1913-1936) 1192. 
100 Amin, Jbn Hazm, 62. 

101 Ormsby, “Ibn Hazm” Dictionary, 118. 

V? «Uways, Jon Hazm, 90. 
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It is true that Ibn Hazm, based on the above conception of Zahirism, took his task 
very far and exerted remarkable efforts to elaborate Zahirite principles beyond what 
its founder may have conceived.” 

The Zahiriyya school had been founded centuries earlier by Abu Sulayman 
Dawud Ibn ‘Ali al-Isbahani (d.884). Consequently, it was also called Dawudiyya. 
According to Ignaz Goldziher, Dawud was a Shafi ite, * who was independent and 
courageous enough to challenge scholars like the famous Ishaq Ibn Rahawayh (d. 
847), his teacher in Nishapur.? Back in Baghdad, where he taught, Dawud became 
popular to the extent that people would come to him from outside Baghdad for 
explanation. Being so independent, Dawud advocated the rejection of analogy 
(giyas), causation (£a fih, and imitation (tag/id). 

However, it is suggested that the Zahiriyya was founded for two reasons: 
first, in reaction to the Batiniyya (esoteric culture of Sufis (mystics) and Isma‘ilis); 
and second, as a result of the political situation in the Muslim West (Andalus and 
North Africa)!" ‘Uways rejects the first reason by offering the following 
explanations: a) that Zahirism was founded by Dawud al-Isbahani long before the 
appearance of Batiniyya (not less than three decades before); b) that there is no 
evidence that Dawud had any relations with the Batiniyya, or that he had any debates 


with Batini scholars; and c) that if the Zahiriyya's founding was due to the 


103 Op. Cit., 118. 

104 This is in spite of the fact that he grew up as a Hanafite, since his father adhered to that school of 
law. Ignaz Goldziher, The Zahiris: Their Doctrine and Their History (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1971) 28. 

105 Thid, 27. 

106 Thid, 28. 

107 «Uways, Ibn Hazm, 91. 
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Batiniyya, the former would hardly have encountered rejection from other schools of 
law, since they also rejected Batiniyya. 

We have already noted that Ibn Hazm exerted considerable efforts to 
elucidate Zahiriyya doctrine in all his works following his adoption of the school, the 
culmination of which came through his two works; namely, a/-Jhkam ff Usul al- 
Ahkam and al-Fisal ff al-Milal wa al-Ahwa' wa al-Nihal? It would be instructive at 
this juncture to treat specifically some of the principles that Ibn Hazm sought to 
highlight. But first let us look at his methodology based on which he delineated these 
principles of Zahirism. He explains this in the following elegant verses, which 
contain what he considers a strong justification. !!° 


- He who deviates and exceeds has transgressed the right path, and so... 
-to whom the light of guidance has been shown, but chooses to be 
stupid. 
-A person whom Muhammad’s ruling reaches completely, but... 
-chooses to opine and blindly follow people’s opinions, is 
unsuccessful. 
-The Prophet has come with light from his Lord... 
-and whatever comes from God is the guidance. 
-They say that the religion is not complete... 
-but God has refuted what they say, and has proven it wrong.!”! 
-The Beneficent (God) neglected and forgot nothing... 
-nor did he leave His creation in vain.!!? 
-Indeed, He delineated all that is forbidden and that is allowed... 
-and He clarified the rules for His slaves with precision. 
-So each of the revelations that came down, actually came... 


108 Thid, 92. 

10 Ormsby, Ibn Hazm, Dictionary, 118. 

19 Of course, we are referring to them as elegant in their Arabic form. It is needless to point out that 
this beauty is lost through translation. 

!!! Ton Hazm is probably referring to Q, 5: 3, “This day, I have perfected (akmaltu) your religion for 
you, completed (atmamtu) my favour upon you, and have chosen for you Islam as your religion.” 

1 These three concepts, not withstanding the way Ibn Hazm argues with them, have Qur'anic 
references; a). lack of neglect: “We have neglected nothing in the Book.” (6:38); b). lack of 
forgetfulness: *...and your Lord is never forgetful.” (19:64); and c). not leaving them in vain: “Does 
man think that he will be left neglected (suda).” (75: 36). 
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-from God. In fact, the remembrance (dhik) will be protected 
. forever, ? 
-Therefore, take the literal (zahir) meaning of the words and go not beyond... 
-to the extreme interpretation (¢a’wi/), and you will remain supported. 
-For interpreting them means distorting them... 
-and whoever distorts words has deviated from the guidance. 
-[Regarding] any general [term], the truth is to take it... 
-for all that it indicates without any hesitation. 
-And if a text comes with a particularization, then make it specific... 
-and be careful not to add to it. 
-But if no text comes from God requiring... 
-any obedience, then you are not obliged to worship. 
-In case of people's disagreement, the rule is to turn... 
-to it [text], and with the consensus [of companions], one is guided. 
-And if a man judges by himself in matters of religion based on analogy... 
-or preference, he has pleased himself and [thereby] transgressed. 
-These are the boundaries of God, do not go beyond them... 
-and whoever preaches causation (ta /7]) has transgressed. 
-If you do not find a text regarding a ruling, then... 
-seek it by gathering texts, such that you will be guided. 
-This is what is known as individual inquiry (ijtihad, and not... 
-what the people of opinions have fabricated through violent disputes. 
-As the gathering of texts has proven cumbersome for them... 
-they furnished for the faith a shortage of texts out of stupidity. 
-I really thank God many times, forever... 
-and unceasingly for what He guided.!!* 


*Uways has briefly identified the principles of Ibn Hazm's methodology as: 


1, Commitment to the text (of the Qur'an and the Sunna) within the 
confines of the literal meaning, based on what the obvious (wadih) 
language indicates. 


2. Recognition and acceptance of the consensus of the Companions as a 
source of religious legislation, as well as rejection of the principles of 
analogy, application of preference (istihsan), imitation, causation, etc. 


3. Citingthe opponent's arguments and avoiding as much as possible putting 
words in their mouths. 


15 This is a direct paraphrasing of “verily, it is We who have sent down the Dhikr and surely, We will 
guard it." (Q, 15:9). 
!^ Mahjubi, Jon Hazm, 111. 
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4. Considering all the Companions at the same level of authority; and 
although the opinions of some of them can be followed and others’ 
rejected, there is no inherent authority for some over others when they 
disagree. 


5. Giving all the leaders of the schools of law the same consideration 
without attaching any superiority to any of them. 


6. Giving attention to several sources, but only citing the names when uses 
them as evidence, such as al-Bukhari, and Malik. 


7. No authority for the many as long as there is a dissenting voice. 


8. More reliance on the actions of the Companions than their sayings that are 
based on the Prophetic Traditions.!! 


Ibn Hazm believed deep in his heart that Zahirism was the only option for Muslims, 
and the only foundation on which to base their religious faith. 

A.G. Chejne has observed that “Ibn Hazm’s religious doctrine emerges clearly in his 
discussion and refutation of the criteria used by the other juridico-theological 
systems,”!!° As a result, we will deal selectively with his discussion of consensus and 


analogy. 


ii. Consensus (Jjma*) 

In Islamic jurisprudence, consensus is considered --beside the Qur'an and the 
Sunna-- to be a source of Islamic law. In essence, consensus consists in all Muslims 
or Muslim scholars coming to an agreement on the veracity of a legal rule, while 
basing their decision on specific texts of the Qur'an and the Sunna. Ibn Hazm 


wholeheartedly approves of this kind of consensus.!!" On the other hand, he totally 


HS «Uways, Ibn Hazm, 92-93. 
116 Chejne, Jbn Hazm, 120. 
17 Thn Hazm, a/-Ihkam fi-Usul al-Ahkam (Cairo: Matba'at al-Sa‘ada, 1926) v.4, 128. 
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rejects the idea of consensus based on collective opinion in matters where there is no 
Qur’anic text or Sunna of the prophet supporting that opinion.!? In other words, 
consensus cannot be based on analogy or opinion alone. Ibn Hazm believes that the 


119 does not override the 


Qur'anic injunction to obey leaders (religious or political) 
command to obey God and the Prophet. Hence, scholars are not permitted to issue 
any opinions, let alone agree on certain issues (which act would be binding) without 
basing themselves on the Qur'an and the Sunna. It can be said that, at least to this 
extent, Ibn Hazm's views on consensus reflect the majority position on the topic.'”! 
Another point of contention for Ibn Hazm in the debate about consensus has 
to do with the question of *whose consensus" becomes binding on Muslims. To Ibn 
Hazm, the only valid consensus can be that of the Companions of the Prophet.? He 
assigns them this prerogative due to the fact that they all witnessed the 
establishment of the faith by the Prophet. In addition, because all of them were 
believers -- a condition that cannot be said of any subsequent generation -- their 
consensus is the only, truly reliable one in Muslim history. Also, the fact that the 
Companions were easily identifiable, as was everything they said and believed. 


Hence, the possibility of real consensus belongs to them alone. !? 


"8 Ibid, 129. 

19 Q, 4: 59. 

120 Op. Cit, 131. a 

121 One is left to wonder how then could the consensus be considered a source of Islamic law, when it 
is not actually (unlike the Qur’an and the Sunna) a “source,” or better yet, when it must be based on 
the Qur'an and the Sunna. Again, may be, unlike the Qur'an and the Sunna, which are sources “from” 
which the law is derived, consensus could be considered source “through” which the law is derived. In 
this sense, we find it accurate that consensus is considered as a source. 

122 Op. Cit, 147; Arnaldez, "Ibn Hazm,” v.3, 795. 

23 pid. Al-Ihkam, 147. “However,” Chejne observes, “Ibn Hazm does not close the door to 
agreement reached by the Companions’ successors, provided that they conform to the truth and based 
on evidence which resides in the Qur'an and the authenticated Traditions." Chejne, Jon Hazm, 114. 
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Regarding the nature of consensus by Muslims, Ibn Hazm first of all believes 
that there is no need for anybody to explain or even claim it.’ This certain 
consensus (a/-mutayaqgan) is two types. The first is of the kind that nobody who 
claims to be a Muslim would doubt; and whoever denies it is not a Muslim. Typical 
examples are bearing witness that “there is no god but God and Muhammad is the 
messenger of God,” and the obligation of die five daily prayers. There is consensus 
on these from all Muslims.'? The second is what all the Companions have witnessed 
the Prophet say or do, or what he was known to have done with certainty by those 
who were absent. Here Ibn Hazm cites, as an example, the Prophet’s decision to 
allow the Jews of Khaybar to stay there in return for half of their crops. This incident 
was witnessed by all of the Companions, or heard by those of them who were 
absent, “And [as regards] these two types of consensus" Ibn Hazm says, “there is 
no way (sabil) that consensus can exist outside them. And he who claims to know of 
a consensus beside these two, is being untruthful to all Muslims." 

Ibn Hazm's concept of consensus is unique in its restriction to the 
Companions, its rejection of their consensus where there is even a single dissenting 
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voice, ^ and its total rejection of the consensus of a particular place such as 


Madina!” or Kufa.?? 


124 This, he explains else where that what is needed is for everybody to know only the Qur'anic rules 
and Prophetic Traditions. 7bid., Al-Ihkam, 144. 

V5 Ibid, 149. 

16 Thid, 150. 

127 Ibid, 150. For more on consensus, see, Wael B. Hallaq, A History of Islamic legal Theories: An 
Introduction to Sunni Usul al-Fiqh (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1997). 

U5 Thid, 191. 

29 Thid, 202; Mahjubi, Jon Hazm, 45. 

39 Ibid, AJ-Ihkam, 218. 
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iii. Analogy (giyas) 

Rejecting analogy as a source of Islamic jurisprudence is perhaps the signature 
doctrine of Ibn Hazm’s Zahiri system.'*! We have seen earlier that he repudiated the 
Shafi‘ite school principally for its allowance of the use of analogy; a concept, he 
believed, they abused. In his a/-JAkam, Ibn Hazm has devoted more space to analogy 
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than to perhaps any subject. ^ Out of the eight volumes of this work, his discussion 


of the subject fills an entire volume and more.? 

According to standard doctrine, analogy, like consensus, is a “source” of 
Islamic law, “through” which a legal rule can be derived or reached. It is used when 
there is no directly pertinent text, either in the Qur’an or the Sunna, concerning a 
particular issue. In other words, when a legal decision is sought on a case where there 
is no explicit guidance in the Qur’an or Sunna, the jurist would look for a similar case 
for which a text is available and then apply it to that which has no text, due to the 
fact that they both share the same basic cause ( 7//a). Ibn Hazm vehemently objects 
to this process, as he writes: 


The adherents of Zahiri [school of law] reject analogy altogether in the 
religion and they say ‘it is not permissible to make a ruling --in anything at 
all-- except on the basis of a text of God’s speech (the Qur’an) or a text of the 
Prophet’s speech (Hadith), or through an authenticated deeds or affirmation 
(igrar), or through a consensus on the part of all Muslim scholars, with the 
certainty that each and every one of them did say it without any dissenting 
voice. 


131 Tt must be mentioned that Ibn Hazm's predecessors in Zahiri school of law did not go as far. Eric 
Ormsby writes: “Da’ud al-Isfahani had rejected the use of ra y (individual insight) as one of the 
“roots” of jurisprudence and had sought to reduce the reliance on qiyas (analogy). Ibn Hazm would go 
further and reject the use of analogy altogether.” Ormsby, “Ibn Hazm", The Literature, 239. 

132 Chejne, Joa Hazm, 125. 

B3 Analogy took about three-quarters of the seventh volume (pp. 53-204, and exactly one-half of the 
eighth volume (pp. 2-76). 

34 Thid, v.7, 55-56. 
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Before Ibn Hazm makes this declaration, he provides examples of the use of 
analogy by, in the main, three schools of law; namely, the Malikite, the Shafi‘ite, and 


the Hanafite. ^ 


He claims they make use of three types of analogy. The first is "the 
most similar and suitable" (a/-ashbah wal-awla), where a decision of a known ruling 
is applied to another unknown, due to a high degree of similarity between them. For 
example, there is a ruling that justifies a separation between a husband and his wife 
due to lack of sexual intercourse; and through analogy this ruling can be applied to a 
situation where a husband does not spend his resources M his wife. This is because 
lack of nourishment and maintenance is a far more suitable reason to break up a 
marriage than lack of intercourse." 

The second is “the similar" (a/-mith), such as al-Shafi's claim that the 
ruling that requires washing of a vessel seven times after it has been used by a dog 
can be applied to a vessel used by a pig. This is due to the similarity between a dog 
and a pig." The third is “the least similar" (a/-adna), as in the case of urine and 
blood. It is known that urine nullifies the ablution, and through analogy, so should 
blood. 5 

Ibn Hazm squarely rejects analogy. To Ibn Hazm, this typology is nothing but 
139 


a collection of controversies (shaghab) falsified by adherents of the other schools. 


He believes that there is no need whatsoever for analogy or individual insight (ray) 


135 Ibid, 54-55. 

136 Thid, 54. 

137 Ibid, 55. 

Ibid, 55. Some of the translations on the types of analogy are taken from Chejne, 7bn Hazm, 126. 
Ibid, 56. 
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in religion, since everything is to be found in the Qur’an. He even claims that “there 
is nothing that people disagreed upon, that is not found in the Qur'an." ^ 

It would be interesting to see what Ibn Hazm thinks about the contingencies 
that may arise. But he opines that, initially, there was no obligation (Zab) or 
forbidding (tarim) in religion. Then God sent down His legislation. What He 
ordered became obligation, and what He forbid became forbidden, and what He 
neither ordered nor forbade remains absolutely permissible (mubah mutlaq) and is 
allowed (Halal. Hence, “there is no way (sabi) at all for a fourth type [to exist].” Ibn 
Hazm concludes.'*! On this premise, there is no need for analogy. 

Ibn Hazm seems to take the simplistic view that whatever is not found in the 
text of the Qur'an and the Sunna, must be left as it is. Ibn Hazm ridicules the 
opinion that analogy can be done by taking the original (25/) and applying it to the 
“branch” (far?) in Islamic law, and so he concludes that “all religious rulings are 
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original and there is no ‘branch’, and all have texts." Finally, not 


uncharacteristically, Ibn Hazm provides some Qur'anic texts refuting the application 
of analogy, which we do not find very compelling.!? So far, we have been concerned 
with the Zahiri aspect of Ibn Hazm's legal thought, but as we mentioned earlier, he 


applied Zahirism in his theological thought as well. 


V9 Ibid, v. 8, 3. 

1 Ibid, 3. 

12 hid, 3. 

143 Thid., 9. Some of the verses he provides include, Q, 49:1; 17: 36; and 19:64. As this study is 
obviously not on Islamic law, we do not intend to prove or disprove the viability of Ibn Hazm's Zahiri 
concepts. Suffice it to say that he has left his mark on Islamic jurisprudence; but not so indelible 
enough to be on equal footing with that of other schools of law in terms of application, or to even 
survive. For more on analogy, see, Hallaq, A History. 
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b. Theological Works and Ideas 

Brockelmann identifies about eleven works on theology by Ibn Hazm'“of 
which the most comprehensive, and arguably the most important, is the monumental 
Kitab al-Fisal fi al-Ahwa’ wa al-Nihal This “Book of Schisms and Sects” was 
written over a span of time, beginning in about 1027, when Ibn Hazm was already a 
full-fledged Zahiri. He demonstrates in this work “an uncommon familiarity with 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures as well as with other non-Islamic traditions.”!*° 
This -- notwithstanding his uncompromising polemical attitudes -- is also seen in his 
debates with Ibn Nagrila (Samuel Hanagid (d. 1056)), a Jewish poet of Granada.” 

However, a/-Fisal is not only about the history of sects; indeed, according to 
Arnaldez, in its pages “controversial problems of Muslim theology are considered and 
resolved according to the principles of systematic Zahirism.”'** As an example, the 
third volume of a/-Fisa/ is dedicated to, among other contentious issues in Islamic 
theology, a discussion of the nature of the Qur’an and its imitability, free will and 
predestination, as well as the question of divine volition (mash "at al-ilahiyya) and its 
relation to the unbelief of a human being. These were easily among the topics that 
occupied the attention of the early Muslim theological schools, such the Ash‘arites 
and the Mu'tazilites. And Ibn Hazm has demonstrated his awareness of the 


arguments of each school, most of which he severely condemns.'^? 


4 Brockelmann, GAL, S1, 696. 

45 Ormsby, “Ibn Hazm" The Literature, 240. 
M6 Thid, 240. 

47 Arnaldez, “Ibn Hazm,” E.L, v.3, 796. 

148 Thid, 796. 

V? Ibid, 796. 
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In addition, in volume four, Ibn Hazm discusses Prophets and Messengers and 
angels, as well as the issues of intercession and the judgement day; typical 
theological problems. The fifth volume of a/-Fisal deals with issues like magic and 
miracles, jinn and dreams. The question of the prophecy of women, a strikingly 
important but almost completely ignored theological theme, is also discussed in the 
fifth volume. We intend to focus on Ibn Hazm’s theory of the prophecy of women as 
an example of his contribution to theological discussion. But first, it may be useful to 


look at his views on women and love. 


5. On Women and Love: 72wq al-Hamama 
a. Women 

Ibn Hazm is very bold in his claim that his knowledge of women is 
unsurpassed. His reasons for this claim are hard to dismiss, for he had the unique 
opportunity not only to be raised exclusively by women, but also, to be educated by 
them.!* And to be raised and taught by someone presents the surest means to acquire 
knowledge about a person. Moreover, there is no record of any other scholar who has 
been in such situation at such an early age. In addition, Ibn Hazm has categorically 
expressed that it was his intention to learn more about women right from his 
childhood, the result of which he never forgot."! 
His work Tawq al-Hamama, written probably when he was around 30 years 


old, preserves many of his opinions concerning women and love. But Ihsan ‘Abbas 


150 Tbn Hazm, Tawg, 166. 
55! Ibid, 166. 
152 Ormsby, “Ibn Hazm” The Literature, 238. 
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questions Ibn Hazm’s objectivity in the latter’s opinions, since he himself admits 
that he harboured a “violent jealousy” (ghayra shadida)'™ toward, and “poor opinion" 
(su’ zann) of them; emotions that prompted his interest in studying them. Ihsan 
* Abbas may be overly cautious, because this *violent jealousy" and *poor opinion" to 
which Ibn Hazm is referring -- though found in him naturally, as he admits — did not 
obviate Ibn Hazm's ability to be objective in giving his opinions about them. This is 
also supported by the fact that his natural jealousy and poor opinion were not 
exclusive to women, but were rather, in his own words, directed at almost 
everybody. However, it must be said that, whatever Ibn Hazm claims to know 
about women, this knowledge must be taken to be based on women in Andalusian 
society and its like. 

On the physical beauty of women, Ibn Hazm feels that although the beauty of 
certain women can attract the hearts of all men," it is nonetheless a fragile one. It 
does not last long, especially if the woman exerts herself. Ibn Hazm expresses this 
idea when he recounts his encounter with a young, beautiful woman? with whom he 
had fallen in love, and whom he came to see after a separation of six years. When he 
saw the girl on this later occasion, he could not distinguish her from other women, 
because most of her beautiful qualities had changed, and the brightness of her face 
had diminished. All this was due to circumstances brought on her by the lack of the 


rich and safe environment that Ibn Hazm’s family had provided. So from this 


153 Op. Cit, 70. 

154 This translation is taken from Ormsby, Op. Cit., 238. 

55 Op. Cit, 166. 

56 Thid, 272. 

157 Ibid., 249. 

155 For a detailed description of her beauty, see, Zawq, 249. 
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experience, Ibn Hazm concludes that the “beauty” of men is in fact the real one. His 
explanation is that men’s “beauty” can survive dangers, a fraction of which alone 
could damage a woman's face irrevocably.” 

In reading Ibn Hazm, one notices that he believes that women are emotionally 
weaker than men. This opinion is made clear when he describes the possibility of 
falling in love with somebody in absentia.’ In other words, someone can fall in love 
simply on the basis of a description, and without laying eyes on the beloved.'™ This 
is because stories and descriptions of good qualities can have a clear impact on the 
heart, as has actually happened to many people. Although Ibn Hazm personally views 
this kind of love as baseless and weak, the expectations of the lovers may be 
reinforced or their hopes dashed upon meeting for the first time. Women, due to their 
emotional weakness and the quick response of their natures (taba’7), are more likely 
to get engaged in this kind of love, and surely, their commitment to love in this 
situation is much stronger than that of men.'” 

It is interesting to observe that Ibn Hen clearly associates emotional 
weakness with “all women" (Aubb al-nisa’...athbat). However, he seems to be talking 
about a particular group of women when he is trying to establish love in absentia. 
This falling in love without knowing the beloved mostly occurs to those “powerful” 
women who are confined to their homes and who are usually in love with one of their 
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relatives. " Implicit in this statement is that there are women who are not confined 


15 Op. Cit, 252-253. 

160 Thid, 117. 

161 He justifies this by drawing parallels between the circumstances of this love and that of Paradise 
(Janna). Ibid, 118. 

1$ Ibid. 118. 

19 Tid. 117. 
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to homes, and who do not, or rarely engage in this type of love. Based on this 
observation, it seems Ibn Hazm’s conclusion regarding all women is out of place, 
because he makes a generalization using a partial example.’™ 


Another opinion that Ibn Hazm harbours of women is that they are 
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preoccupied with sex and its causes more than anything else. " He expresses this 


opinion when he discusses women’s propensity to protect and keep each others’ 
secrets in love affairs. In other words, women are more ready to protect and 
cooperate with other lovers than men. They are always happy to extend a helping 


hand to lovers in any situation, and may even excommunicate anybody who would 
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reveal the secret of another lover. " However, the elderly among women are more 


resolute and may not only protect the secret of a lover, but may go on to help him or 
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her, happily, towards a wedding. " What is the connection of this to women’s 


preoccupation with sex? Ibn Hazm concludes: 


And I do not know the reason for women’s ability in this character except 
that they are mentally free of anything except sex and its causes, flirtation 
(gazal) and its motives, and intimacy (ta’a/uf} and its types. Nothing 
preoccupies them beside that, nor were they created for other than that.’ 


It is clear that ibn Hazm is presenting here the results of his observations, to 
be sure, not of all women, but either about the women in his father’s mansion or 


those elderly women confined to the home. We hear the echo of his father’s mansion 


in his statement that a woman who exposes the secret of other lovers may be 


164 We are mindful that Ibn Hazm’s conclusion may or may not be correct. But this argument is not 
intended to disprove his conclusion, since we are not equipped with the expertise to do so, even 
though, we believe, our observation can serve as good grounds to reject it. 

165 Op. Cit, 165. 

165 Ibid, 164. 

187 Ibid, 165. 

185 Ibid. 165. 
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excommunicated. Yet, Ibn Hazm’s observation is generalized to apply to all 
women.” Concerning how nothing preoccupied women, one finds Ibn Hazm in other 
chapters of the Zawg talking about women as doctors, teachers, and workers in the 
weaving industry; a good indication that some women were preoccupied with things 
other than love and its entanglements. 

From the above, Ibn Hazm, perhaps unintentionally, leaves the impression 
that his “poor opinion” about women formed while yet a boy, remained unchanged as 
an adult. However, reading other passages in the 72wg challenges this impression. 
For instance, Ibn Hazm defends women against the stereotypical proposition that 
their inclination towards desire is greater than men. Earlier in this chapter, in fact, we 
quoted his argument that both women and men do feel the same measure of desire, 
and that they both are equal in being attracted to sins. There is no natural propensity 
on the part of women to do evil that is not shared by men.'” 

Ibn Hazm alio emphasizes that women and men have the same degree of piety 
and righteousness (sa/ah) in them.'” Also, another attitude in which men and women 
are considered the same is the desire to “draw attention" to themselves. He states 
that whenever a woman notices the presence of a man in close proximity, she will, in 


one way or the other, draw his attention, but acknowledges that a man in a similar 


‘© Another observation we need to draw attention to is Ibn Hazm’s statement that women are created 
for nothing other than sex, flirtation, and intimacy. It should be noted that this can equally be true 
about men. But he has distinguished between women and men based on their prevalent daily activities. 
For according to him, men engage in seeking wealth, being in the company ofthe Caliph, seeking 
knowledge, hunting, fighting wars, etc.. (Zbíd., 165). And this criterion for distinction is arbitrarily 
insufficient. Will it be accurate to characterize all men as lazy, simply because some men, at Ibn 
Hazm’s time, did not work but sit in front of the Caliph? 

170 Thid., 269, 

1 Ibid, 270. 
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situation would do the same.'” There is no difference between them in this regard. 
Equal too, is the desire of men and women to look beautiful in the eyes of the other. 
But where Ibn Hazm finds a woman more tactful than a man is in her ability to make 
him love her more, ? and in her incomparable propensity to sense and notice a man’s 


inclination towards her.!7* 


These are just some highlights of the portrait of women 
drawn by Ibn Hazm in his Jawg, and clearly, he leaves us puzzled by his 
contradictory attitudes concerning women. Not surprisingly, his own personality was 
contradictory, such that it “spill(s) over into his works.”!”> However, considering Ibn 


Hazm’s general position regarding women, we see that he has respect for and a 


generally good attitude towards women. 


b. Love 

Now let us turn to Ibn Hazm’s views on love per se. Ibn Hazm has left an 
unmatched description of love in his Zawq. This “book on love and lovers," written 
at the request of a friend,'”° tries to delineate the quiddity (mahiyya) of love, its 
types and its signs. While love can be pursued for purely secular motives, Ibn Hazm 
weaves these latter into unmistakably religious intentions, punctuated, quite often, 


by personal experiences and social anecdotes. 


12 Ibid, 271. 

1? lbid. 271-272. 

U* Thid., 250. 

15 Ormsby, “Ibn Hazm” The Literature, 240. 
16 Op. Cit, 86. 
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Ibn Hazm feels that love is so subtle, and at the same time, deep and 
complicated, that it is difficult to describe accurately." Yet, many before him! "have 
tried to describe it, just as he tries to do here. Ibn Hazm states: 

Love begins with [some sort of] joke (4az/), and ends with seriousness (jidd). 

Its senses are subtle and sublime (/a/a/a) beyond description. Its reality cannot 

be understood except through experience. And it is not denied by religion or 

the Sharia, since hearts are in the hands of God.” 

While clearly portraying himself as a “platonic lover,” Ibn Hazm’s account of “the 
joys of sexual union” reveals quite a different sensibility.'? In the chapter on union 
(al-wasl), he is quite explicit in his views on sexual union; revealing a knowledge that 
could only be based truly on personal experience. Had it not been for the peil 
nature of the world, Ibn Hazm would have considered union with the beloved the 
purest situation ever, and the joy that emanates from it the most undiluted ever. The 
happiness and satisfaction one gets out of physical union, however, is, according to 
our author, not to be compared with that of enjoying the pleasure of being close to 
the Caliph, or even with the luxury of abundant wealth?! 

Ibn Hazm’s expression of the feeling that sexual union entails is poetic in the 
extreme: 

Not the sprouting of new leaves on plants when the rain has ended, nor the 

glistening of blossoms after night-traveling clouds have passed in the time 

between darkness and dawn, nor the murmur of waters running through a 


profusion of flowers, nor even the elegance of white palaces enriched by green 
gardens, is lovelier than union with a beloved.!*? 


117 Thid., 90. 

178 Such as Muhammad Ibn Dawud al-Zahiri. Jbid., 93. 

1? Thid., 90. 

180 Thid., 245. 

181 Thid, 180. 

182 Thid., 180-181. This translation is taken from Ormsby, “Ibn Hazm” The Literature, 245-246. 
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Ibn Hazm identifies two circumstances that contribute to the pleasure of the union 
between lovers; namely, the situation where the lover makes an appointment to visit 
the beloved, and where the beloved is waiting for the lover to make an appointment 
for a visit. Considered as precursors to union, they have a significant impact on the 
hearts of lovers.!? 

However, Ibn Hazm rejects the idea that love fades through perpetual union. 
Although it does happen, it only occurs to those who are naturally boring. From 
experience, Ibn Hazm feels the truth is that love intensifies through perpetual union, 
and himself confesses: “I have never quenched my thirst by drinking the water of 
union, and in fact, it gives me nothing but more thirst .”!% Drawing on his own 
experiences as well as on others he knew of, Ibn Hazm’s conclusions are lent both 
fascination and credibility. 

Based on Ibn Hazm’s concept of love as “platonic” and physical in equal 
measure, he identifies nine types of love. The best (a/-afda/) is that of those who 
“love each other in God,” either through good works, or out of shared religious belief, 
or due to the knowledge of one of them. There are also the loves of kinship (Garabay 
of intimacy through mutual interest, and of companionship. Love can also emanate 
from righteousness (bir), from hope for the beloved’s social status, and from mutual 
concern to conceal a certain secret. Still, quite obviously, people may fall in love 
through sexual desire. The last of the nine is passionate love, one that has no cause 


other than the union of two people.'® All these kinds of love may either fade and 


183 Thid, 181. 
184 Thid, 184. 
185 Thid, 95-96. 
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diminish or intensify and continue according to their causes, except the last, for it has 
no end except with death. 

Finally, let us trace what Ibn Hazm believes are the signs of love. Signs of 
love, he intimates, are not easy to detect. For it takes an intelligent and perceptive 
person to notice them. It is however interesting to note that in light of the types of 
love enumerated below, Ibn Hazm did not have in mind, only the kind of relationship 
we know to exist between the opposite sexes, and in fact, his examples in the verses 
of poetry he provided showed his love for another man. The signs of love are as 
follows: 

i. Addiction to looking, because the eyes are considered the gateway to the heart, a 
path by which to penetrate its secrets and express what it harbours. The one in love 
cannot desist from looking at the beloved and may not even blink. He turns and 
moves wherever the beloved turns and moves.!*? 

ii. Seeking to engage in conversation is another sign of love. When someone is in 
love, he will strive to strike up a conversation with the beloved, will pay particular 
attention when the beloved speaks, and will be amazed even if the beloved says 
something impossible. A lover will believe the beloved if he lies; will agree with him 
even if the latter is unjust, and will follow wherever he goes with the conversation. In - 
order to have the opportunity for conversation, the lover will hasten to the beloved 
and will try to sit in close proximity. In a form of denial, he will cast aside all that 


could lead to their parting, and if he has to leave, he will do so, reluctantly.’ 


186 Thid, 96. 
187 Thid, 103. 
188 Thid, 104. 
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iii. Another sign that somebody is in love, is that he gets bewildered, perplexed and 
speechless upon suddenly seeing the beloved. Equally significant is when the lover 
trembles upon seeing someone who resembles the beloved, or if he gets confused by 
hearing the beloved’s name.'? 

iv. A further sign is when a person will strive to show his benevolence to such an 
extent that, he will give away his possessions, everything that he cherishes dearly, 
simply to display his good qualities, and make himself attractive. As far as love is 
concerned, a greedy person may become benevolent, a coward brave, an ignoramus 
educated, and even an old person young. These four signs occur, according to Ibn 
Hazm, prior to the love becoming intensified. But after the love has become 
established, you see less of these behaviours, as the lovers get comfortable in the 
relationship. ?? 

v. Clear evidence of love between two people is their cheerfulness (inbisaf) in close 
quarters, and their irritation (tadayug) in a roomy place, as well as their desire to 
grasp whatever the other is holding. Even more indicative is their desire to lean on 
each other, touch hands during conversation, and even touching other visible parts of 
each other?! 

vi. Another sign is that the lover takes pleasure in listening to the name of the 
beloved, or stories about him. And nothing else can make him much happier. He 


would not care if anybody realizes his situation.’ 


189 Thid, 104. 
190 Thid, 105. 
191 hid, 106. 
192 Thid, 107. 
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vii. A person in love also likes to be alone, and takes comfort in isolating himself. 

This can even lead to his body becoming slim and pale. 

viii. The lover also extends his love to the relatives and people close to the beloved. 

They may even respect and adore them more than their own relatives. ?? 

ix. Weeping is also a sign of love. But people are different, and as some may have to 

wipe away tears, others weep unnoticed." 

x. A last sign of love is that, the lover is in high difference (mura‘af) to the beloved, 

protects anything he does, searches for information about him, and follows all his 

movements, 
We have seen earlier Ibn Hazm’s opinions about women; ones that --although 

they leave the impression that he had a “poor opinion" about women-- generally 

portray him as a defender of women's right and dignity, which has consequences, we 


believe, for his understanding of the issue of the prophecy of women. In the following 


we look at this theory, as part of his theological contribution to the discussion. 


6. Ibn Hazm's Theory of the Prophecy of Women 

It is been stated repeatedly that Ibn Hazm’s discussion of the prophecy of 
women remains unmatched. This is in spite of the fact that some classical and 
modern Muslim commentators on the Qur'an have also touched upon the same 
subject. For what is obvious from their treatments of the topic is that it obviously 


held less interest for them than it did for Ibn Hazm. To understand Ibn Hazm’s theory 


15 Ibid, 111. 
1% Although trivial, Ibn Hazm indicates that he belongs to the latter. Zbid., 111. 
' Thid, 113. 
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of the prophecy of women, however, it is imperative to establish in the first place his 


concept of prophecy. 


a. His Concept of Prophecy 

Ibn Hazm believes implicitly in the necessity of prophethood. In his a/- 
Muhalla bi al-Athar, he cites the tenets that every Muslim must hold, without which 
one cannot be a Muslim. P One of them is “that prophethood is true.” To 
substantiate this statement, he relies on real phenomena; namely, the existence of 
real people who claimed prophethood over many generations, and who were backed 
by supernatural manifestations. Ibn Hazm returns to the basic fact that, generally, to 
learn about previous generations, one must rely on some form of account. If the 
accounts are successive (znutawatir), they must be regarded as authentic. Therefore, 
the existence of prophets, known through successive narrations, is proven.” 

Ibn Hazm defines prophecy itself in his a/-Jhkam as: 

God’s choosing of a man or a woman and teaching them what they have not 

learnt through an angel, or through some kind of power put in their souls, 

which is beyond the power of creatures, and supported by supernatural 

things. 
This is a philological definition, as we shall see, and it is not unprecedented. But its 
uniqueness lies in the fact that he acknowledges that God does choose His prophets 


from both women and men. So from this definition, it becomes clear that Ibn Hazm's 


concept of prophecy is based only on the occurrence and reception of God's 


1% Ibn Hazm, al-Muhalla, v.1, 22-71. 

197 Unlike other scholars who justify prophethood by looking at peoples’ need and their inability to 
know the truth on their own, Ibn Hazm, without indulging in all that, relies on the fact that people 
have really claimed prophethood, and that prophets really existed. Ibid, 26. 

198 Tbn Hazm, a/-Ihkam, v.1, 40. 
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revelation. Although the revelation must include information about something 
unknown to the person, the content of that revelation does not determine whether or 
not one is a prophet. What is more important is the authenticity of the revelation. 


it is 


Even though our own thesis disproves this notion of prophecy, 
important to note that Ibn Hazm’s own explanation of prophecy contradicts his 
concept of it. Before we explain this contradictory statement, it has to be made 
abundantly clear that Ibn Hazm differentiates between prophecy and messengership. 
As a result, he defines messengership as “God’s charging of a “prophet” to warn 
certain people to accept his call.” And consequently, he adds, “any messenger is a 
prophet, but not all prophets are messengers.” 

Both definitions tell us that although prophets are inspired with certain 
information, they are not charged with the responsibility of delivering it to other 
people; and that it is only messengers who are supposed to deliver certain messages 
to their people. But we find in Ibn Hazm’s explanation regarding the necessity of 
prophecy (not messengership) in his a/-Muha//a that it includes delivery of messages. 
He writes: 

And through the aforementioned excessive narrations, it became true that 

there were some people who came to their contemporaries saying that God is 

the creator of creations, who revealed to them and commanded them to warn 
their people regarding some orders made obligatory on them.”” 


We are justified in considering this as testimony on Ibn Hazm’s part that 


prophethood is synonymous with messengership, as we have shown in the first 


1% See Chapter one. 

200 Op. Cit. 40. 

201 Tbn Hazm, al-Muhalla, v.1, 26. According to our thesis, the description Ibn Hazm offered here 
matches the Qur’anic description of both the prophets and the messengers. See chapter one. 
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chapter.” Yet, the fact is that Ibn Hazm strongly believes that prophecy occurs only 
when inspiration from God is involved, and that it is totally different from 


messengership. So on this basis, he constructs his theory of prophecy of women. 


b. His Approaches and Conclusions 

Ibn Hazm’s definition of prophecy above is crucial to his theory of the 
prophecy of women. This is because it spells out his concept of prophecy, and that 
concept in turn dictates his theory of the prophecy of women. Consequently, Ibn 
Hazm believes that God chooses women as prophets, and that there were several 
women who were themselves prophets. Ibn Hazm has discussed the subject of 
“prophecy of women" in his a/-Fisa/ and al-Usul wa al-Furu‘, where he mentions four 
women who were prophets. They were the mothers of the prophets Isaac, Moses, and 
Jesus, as well as the wife of Pharaoh.” 

In his a/-Fisa/, he states that there had been no serious debate over this 
subject, as far as he knows, until during his time in Cordoba. This explains in part 
why the commentators on the Qur’an, especially before Ibn Hazm’s time, were not 
very interested in this subject. Ibn Hazm begins his explanation by reviewing the 
arguments of those who reject the prophecy of women, and points out that they 


depend on the verse of the Qur’an which says: “and We sent not before you any but 


202 We have come across many instances where Muslim scholars use “prophets” when explaining about 
“messengers”, and vice versa, regardless of whether or not they believe in the distinction between both 
terms. 

203 However, According to Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Ibn Hazm believes in the prophecy of six women, 
including, Hajar, the mother of Prophet Ishmael and Hawwa’, the partner of Adam. Fath, v.6, 473. 
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2 
men unto whom We revealed.” 


This verse is repeated almost verbatim in three 
places in the Qur’an (12:109; 16:43; 21:7). 

We have already seen how the opponents of the prophecy of women among 
the exegetes, have cited these verses in support of their arguments in the preceding 
chapter. Ibn Hazm insists however that the use of these verses to exclude the 
possibility that women were ever prophets is out of place, because the verses refer to 
messengership, while the subject under discussion is prophecy.”” Like him, we must 
say that the opponents of the prophecy of women either misconstrued these verses, or 
applied them erroneously. 

One indication of this is their occasion of revelation. In his Asbab al-Nuzul, 
al-Wahidi says that this verse was revealed at a point when those who doubted the 
messengership of Muhammad claimed that, had God wanted to send a messenger, He 
would have sent an angel. Consequently, God sent down the verse saying: “and We 
sent not before you any but “men” unto whom We revealed." From this account, it 
is reasonable to argue that the Qur'an intended “human beings” by rijalan, as opposed 
to the angels that the people proposed. And though possible, the likelihood that the 
Qur’an actually intended “men” as opposed to women is remote. This is simply 
because, the doubters did not propose “women” -- in the first place-- to warrant the 
affirmation of “men,” having been sent. Therefore construing rija/an as human beings 


removes a key premise behind the rejection of the prophecy of women; after all, 


204 Yon Hazm, al-Fisal, v.5, 119. 
205 Thid., 
206 « Afi Ahmad al-Wahidi, Asbab al-Nuzul (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 1984) 160. 
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women are also human beings. So Fakhr al-Din al-Razi’s conclusion that these verses 
prove that God has never sent a woman as a prophet is out of place.2? 

Second is that, rijalan does not necessarily have to retain its literal meaning of 
“men” in this passage. The Qur’an has used the term to signify different things such 
as angels (7:46), husbands (2:228; 4:34), and of course, men (4:1; 33:40). Ibn al-Jawzi 
mentions that a/-rijal is used in the Qur'an in eleven senses, and cites 21:7 as an 
example where it means “messengers.” So based on this possibility, it is rather 
incorrect to use these verses to reject the prophecy of women, since they talk about 
messengership, rather than prophecy, as Mahmiid al-Alusi confirms.” However, this 
is not a strong argument as far as we can see, since the distinction between the terms 
“prophets” and “messengers” is a tenuous one; indeed, both refer essentially to the 
same group of people. 

Nevertheless, taking this verse at face value, i.e., that women were excluded 
from the office of messengers, Ibn Hazm concedes that “nobody disputes them, in 
fact, no one claims that God has sent a woman [as a messenger].””!° He therefore 
proceeds to explain his theory of the prophecy of women, using at least four 
approaches that we have identified: philological, the proof of God's inspiration, 


logical proofs, and the concept of perfectness. 


207 Al-Razi, 2/-Tafsir al-Kabir, v.20, 36. 
208 Tbn al-Jawzi, Nuzhat, 326-328. 

209 Al-Alusi, Rub al-Ma ani, v.3, 154. 
210 Yon Hazm, a/-Fisai, v.5, 119. 
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i. Philological 
Ibn Hazm's construction of the theory of the prophecy of women is based 
largely on the word “prophecy” itself. In his a/-Fisal, he writes: 


the issue is prophethood and not messengership. It is therefore necessary to 
seek the truth by looking at the meaning of the term “aubuwwa’ in the 
language with which God has addressed us. And we have found that it is 
derived from inba’ and ifam (informing). Therefore, any person whom God 
informs about what is to happen before it does, or to whom He reveals 
information regarding anything, is, without a doubt, a prophet.””” 


Enough was said about the root of the term “aubuwwa’ in the Arabic language in the 
first chapter. The conclusion, according to a name-sake and a contemporary of Ibn 
Hazm in the Muslim East, ‘Ali al-Mawardi (974-1058) is that nubuwwa has two 


possible roots, having been derived either from news and information (Znba?), or from 


213 


elevation and raising (nabwa) " Although his explanation is less convincing, 


Muhammad ‘Afi al-Tahanawi (fl. 1745) suggests a third root, that of “road” 


214 


(naby).”"* Ibn Hazm, while ignoring the latter two, focuses on the former?! 


It is characteristic of Ibn Hazm to approach the matter based on his Zahiri 
tendency by searching for the literal meaning of nubuwwa. He also offers a good 
argument if the philological approach is to be considered exclusively in the quest for 
the theory of the prophecy of women. But it should be noted that Ibn Hazm ignores 


what is considered an important element of Zahirism; namely, that literal 


211 Tp his 4/-Usül wa al-Furii', Yon Hazm specified the language, “I mean prophecy in Arabic language.” 
Ibn Hazm, a/-Usui, v.2, 275. 

212 Op. Cit., 119. 

213 : ATi al-Mawardi, A ‘lam al-Nubuwwa (Cairo: Maktabat al-kulliyyat al-Azhariyya, 1971) 38. 

214 Muhammad ‘Afi al-Tahanawi, Mawsu'at Kashshaf Istilahat al-Funin wa al-‘Ulum, v.2 (Beirut: 
Maktabat Lubnan, 1996) 1681. 

215 While considering the third root irrelevant, depending literally on the second would rather prove 
fatal for Ibn Hazm’s theory, since identifying who is elevated is a matter of subjectivity, and may need 
more than literal meaning to ascertain. Hence, his focus on the first. 
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understanding must be in keeping with the Qur’an and the Sunna. Since “seeking the 
truth is imperative” as Ibn Hazm declares, looking into the Qur’an would have 
provided him with the “right basis” on which to construct his theory of the prophecy 
of women. In one of his poems quoted above describing Ibn Hazm’s methodology of 
Zahirism, he writes: 

-If you do not find a text regarding a ruling, then... 

-seek it by gathering texts, such that you will be guided. 

Hence, the “right basis” would be to identify the Qur’anic concept of 
prophecy, not simply its philological implication. If there is no text identifying 
exactly what it is, then it becomes imperative to search and “gather” texts that would 
lead to what the Qur’an intends by prophecy. It is based on this consideration that we 
found it instructive, and indeed necessary, to study the concept of prophecy in the 
Qur’an in the first chapter. 

In Ibn Hazm’s philological argument, one element is crucial; God’s informing 
human beings. This is technically rendered as “wahy” (revelation and inspiration). As 
a result, Ibn Hazm tactfully, and correctly, tries to explain what this kind of 
inspiration is. He does that by pointing out first what it is not, in five points. Firstly, 
he explains, the kind of inspiration a person receives from God and which transforms 
him into a prophet is not of the instinctive and natural kind, such as in the Qur’anic 
saying: “and your Lord inspired the bees saying: ‘take your habitations in the 


mountains and in the trees and in what they erect’.” (16:68)./!7 Clearly, Ibn Hazm is 


416 Mahjubi, bn Hazm, 111. According to this poem, Ibn Hazm should have sought the meaning of 
. prophecy in the Qur'an or in the Sunna. 
217 Tbn Hazm, al-Fisal, v.5, 119. 
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right in arguing that, even though God did inspire the bees, that did not make them 
prophets. | 

Secondly, that the inspiration is neither of the type of doubt and uncertainty 
(zann), nor of imagination (tawahhum), that only occur to the insane. Thirdly, that it 
is not the type of prediction, divination and soothsaying (kahana) in which devils are 
engaged; as the Qur'an says: “And so We have appointed for every prophet enemies, 
devils amig insnlcnd and jinn, inspiring one another with adorned speech as 
(delusion. or by way.of deception /ghururan).”*"* 

The fourth is that it is not the type gained through astrology, since that can be 
learnt and studied. And lastly, it is not of the sort that derives from a dream in which 
one cannot be sure if it is true or false.’ It is true that the term has been used in the 
Qur’an and in senses not intended to convey inspiration, let alone prophecy. 
| “According to Ibn al-J awzi, commentators on the Qur’an have identified seven ways 
in which the Qur'an used “wahy”: (i) sending of a messenger (irsal, 4:163; 6:19); (ii) 
signal (ishara, 19:11); (iii) inspiration (ilham, 16:68); (iv) command (amr, 99:5); (v) 


speech (gawl, 53:10); (vi) notification through dream (42:51); and (vii) notification 


through whispering (waswasa, 6:121).”° Therefore, Ibn Hazm is right in excluding 
certain instances where the term wahy occurs, and where it may not yet be 


understood as prophecy. 


218 Q, 6:112. 
219 Op. Cit, 119-120. — . 
220 Ibn al-Jawzi, Nuzhat, 621-622. 
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Tn essence, Ibn Hazm believes that the type of inspiration that one receives 
when one becomes a prophet is unlike those he — 1 ms Rather, it is the 
- kind in which | 

God intends to inform the inspired person about what the latter is being 


taught, such that it [information] would become a fact and realistic to the 
F : : 221 
inspired person, and would be outside the aforementioned forms. 


The inspired person would eventually know the information with as much certainty 


as if he had acquired it through his senses (Aawass) and his perceptive intellect.?? 


The media through which this authentic form of inspiration is conveyed, 
according to Ibn Hazm are two. God will either send an angel to the inspired person 
with the information, or communicate it directly to his soul, without an 


223 


intermediary.“ Moreover, the Qur'an itself speaks of three modes of God's 


interaction with human beings. These, as I pointed out in my M.A. thesis entitled, 
“Communication Models in the Holy Qur'an: God-Human Interaction," are 
contained in the following Qur'an verse: 
It is not given to any human being that Allah should speak to him unless by 
revelation, or from behind a veil, or He sends a messenger to reveal what He 
wills by His leave. Verily, He is Most High, Most Wise.^^ 
This verse identifies, in addition to the above-mentioned two modes of God's 
communication, a "behind the veil" mode. This happens when God speaks to 
someone who hears Him without actually seeing Him. The only example of such an 
occurrence cited by exegetes is that which took place between God and the Prophet 
221 Op. Cit, 120. 
222 Ibid 
7? Ibid. 
7^ M. Zakyi Ibrahim, "Communication Models in the Holy Qur'àn: God-Human Interaction," 


(Unpublished M. A. Thesis: McGill University, 1997). 
05 Q, 42:51, 
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Moses.” Therefore, Ibn Hazm is correct to cite only the two modes; particularly 
when the following prophetic tradition too describes them as such. In a hadith related 
on the authority of ‘A’isha (Muhammad’s wife), a companion by the name of al- 
Harith ibn Hisham is said to have asked the prophet how the revelation came to him, 
and he replied, “sometimes it comes to me like the ring of a bell. This type is the 
hardest on me. After that state passes, I grasp what is inspired. And on certain 
occasions, the angel will come in a form of a man and I grasp whatever he says to 
me 27 

If the philological approach is considered exclusively, and there is a strong 
proof that God did inspire certain women, then they must have been prophets. This is 
Ibn Hazm's argument. But we must note that this approach is incomplete in and of 
itself, for it must be considered in light of the Qur'an and the Sunna to have any 


validity in Islamic discourse. 


ii. Proof of God's Inspiration 

Another approach Ibn Hazm adopted to prove the prophecy of women was to 
try to prove that God did inspire women. Hence, he expends much effort in trying to 
demonstrate this fact. He writes: "indeed, the Qur'an has come [with the 
information] that God has sent angels to certain women, who informed them about 


true revelation from God.””* Ibn Hazm sought to establish the occurrence of God's 


226 A]-Razi, al-Tafsir, v.27, 188-189; Muhammad al-Tahir Ibn ‘Ashur, Tafsir al-Tanwir wa al-Tabrir, 
v.25, 143. 

227 Ahmad ‘Abd al-Latif al-Zabidi, Mukhtasar Sahih al-Bukhari al-Musamma al-Tajrid al-Sarth li- 
Ahadith al-Jami‘ al-Sahih, v. 1-2, (Beirut: Dar al-Nafa'is, 1986) 21. 

228 Tbn Hazm, al-Fisal, v. 5, 120. 
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229 the mother of 


inspiration to a woman by citing, first, God’s revelation to Sara, 
Prophet Isaac, wife of the Prophet Abraham. 

The Qur’an states: 

And his wife was standing, and she laughed. But We gave her the glad tidings 

of Isaac, and after Isaac, of Jacob. She said: “Woe unto me! Shall I bear a 

child while I am an old woman, and here is my husband an old man? Verily! 

This is a strange thing.” They said: “do you wonder at the decree of Allah? 

The Mercy of Allah and His blessings be upon you, O the household. Surely, 

He is All-Praiseworthy, All-Gracious. 7° 
Clearly, this was a communication from God to the mother of Isaac, through the 
angels. So, according to Ibn Hazm’s concept of prophecy, she was , without a doubt, 
a prophet. 

Let us now analyze to the message and content of the inspiration, for the 
message is very important in any debate regarding prophecy. It can be said, in fact, 
that to determine prophecy, neither the source of the information (in this case, God), 
nor the medium (angel), are as important as the message. After all, if there is proof 
that God inspired someone, this alone does not make him a prophet, it is arguable 
that God may inspire people for any number of reasons, without necessarily 
entrusting them with prophecy.”*! This can occur to anyone at any time, and can take 
the form of a dream or inspiration confided in the heart of a believer. 


Al-Raghib al-Isfahani (d. 1108) in his a/-Mufradat fi Gharib al-Qur’an, cites a 


hadith that insists on the fact that "revelation has stopped, and what is left of 


22° We intend to provide detailed information about her and other Qur'anic women later in this 
chapter. 

230 Q, 11:71-73. 

231 Ibrahim, “Communication” 89. 
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prophecies are a believer’s dream, inspiration and subservience.”** Similarly, 
according to Abu Hurayra, the prophet said: “there is nothing left in prophethood 
except prophecies (mubashshirat).” They asked “what are the prophecies?” He said: 
“good dreams." This is an indication that a “good dream" especially when it comes 
true, can be seen as an inspiration from God. Yet, it does not make the recipient a 
prophet. 

According to the Qur’an, the message that the angels delivered to Sara was 
glad tidings regarding her unborn baby boy, Isaac, and grandson Jacob (11:71). 
Briefly, the incident leading to Sara’s reception of the message from the angels is 
that the latter were sent to Abraham to give him glad tidings (11:69) * on their way 
to destroy the people of the Prophet Lut (Lot). Upon hearing what the angels said to 
Abraham, Sara laughed. At that point, the angels gave her the glad tidings consisting 
of information about her unborn son Isaac and grandson Jacob. 

Now, this episode has all the elements needed to substantiate the bestowal by 
God of inspiration on human beings (here personified by Sara), which is Ibn Hazm’s 
prime object here. Hence, he concludes “and it is absolutely (a/-bafta) impossible that 


this kind of communication from an angel could be directed to anyone but a 


232 Al-Husayn Ibn Muhammad al-Raghib al-Isfahani, a/-Mufradat fi Gharib al-Qur'an (Beirut: Dar al- 
Ma'rifa, 1961) 516. 

733 Tbn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Fath al-Bari, v.12, 352. 

34 The angels involved, according to Ibn Jarir al-Tabari, were Gabriel, Michael and Israfil. Other 
scholars add Izra’il. Al-Tabari cites two opinions concerning the glad tidings given to Abraham. That 
it is either about Isaac or about destroying the people of Lot. However, Ibn Kathir favours the first 
opinion due to Q, 11:74. (“Then when the fear had gone away from Abraham, and the glad tidings had 
reached him, he begun to plead with Us for the people of Lot.” His arguments being, the fear and the 
glad tidings are different from the story of destroying the people of Lot, and which came before it. Al- 
Tabari, Tafir, v.12, 42; Isma‘il Ibn Kathir, Tafsir al-Qur'an al-‘Azim, v.2 (Beirut: Dar al-Ma'rifa, 
1987) 467; Stowasser, Women, 46. 
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prophet." But we can argue that the message was insufficient to establish Sara’s 
prophecy, for in order to qualify as such, the message imparted would have had to 
include information in a form of aii admonishing and/or warning, to be delivered to 
certain people. This is what we refer to as “the purpose of the prophetic mission.” 

There is another side to the debate, however. Historically, any prophet would 
have to claim to be one, or at least claim to bring certain people an important 
message from God." ‘Afi al-Mawardi (d.1058) has raised this point as one of the 
three conditions of prophecy.” Thus even if a miracle --such as communicating with 
angels ---is associated with a particular human being, this cannot simply make her a 
prophet without her actually claiming to be one. There is no evidence for such a 
claim on the part of Sara. 

However, it must be made clear that our argument is only critical of Ibn 
Hazm’s approach, and therefore of his conclusion. Needless to say the 
communication that took place between Sara and the angels undoubtedly indicates 
her honoured and elevated status before God; a status that would culminate in her 
giving birth to a real prophet, Isaac whose offspring came to include several prophets 
in turn. 

Ibn Hazm goes on to prove God’s inspiration of Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
and that Mary was also a prophet because God sent the angel Gabriel to her with an 


inspiration. The Qur’an states: 


#5 Tbn Hazm, al-Fisal, v. 5, 120. Meanwhile, Louis Ginzberg in his The Legends of the Jews insists 
that God actually spoke to Sara, and that she is, in fact, the only woman God ever spoke to. Louis 
Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, v.1. Trans. Henrietta Szold (Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication 
Society of America, 1913) 78. 

236 See for example, about Nuh (7:59-63); Hud (7: 65-68); Salih (7: 73-79); Shu‘ayb (7: 85-94); Musa 
(7:103-105). 

237 AL Mawardi, A ‘Jam, 28. 
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She placed a screen from them; then We sent to her our Ruh (Gabriel), and he 

appeared before her in the form of a man in all respects. She said: ‘Verily! I 

seek refuge with the Most Gracious from you, if you fear Allah.’ He said: ‘I 

am only a messenger from your Lord, (to announce) to you the gift of a 

righteous son.” 

Based on these verses, Ibn Hazm concludes that “this is a true prophecy via a true 
inspiration and a message from God to her.” 

Contrary to what we have seen earlier in connection with the Qur’anic 
commentators, Ibn Hazm did not argue for the prophecy of Mary on the basis of the 
verse that points to her elevated status (3:42), even though it is clear that he believes 
in it, Rather, his concern was to establish the fact that God did really inspire her. 
However, in his a/-Usul, Ion Hazm takes a different line of argument. There he states 
that because God has named Mary and discussed her amidst other prophets in the 
chapter on Mary (Q,19), she must have been a prophet. This is more so when the 
Qur’an concludes their stories by stating that: 

Those were they unto whom Allah bestowed His Grace from among the 

prophets, of the offspring of Adam, and of those We carried with Noah, and of 

the offspring of Abraham and Israel, and from among those whom We guided 
and chose.” 
From this Qur’anic conclusion, Ibn Hazm sees an obvious declaration of the prophecy 
of Mary"! 
There can be no objection to Ibn Hazm’s first argument concerning God's 


inspiration to Mary. But the issue is whether or not it is sufficient to pronounce her a 


prophet. Based on the concept of prophecy worked out above, it is clear that Mary 


238 Q, 19:17-19. 

239 Thn Hazm, a1-Fisal v.5, 120. 
240 Q, 19:58. 

241 Ton Hazm, a/-Usūl, 276. 
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was not a prophet. At the same time, the fact that her story is told amidst those of 
other prophets is not a compelling argument either, as her case is tied to the story of 
her unborn baby prophet, Jesus, and consequently, may be considered as a preamble 
to the story of Jesus. 

In addition, one observes that, apart from the prophet Zachariah, all the other 
prophets whose names are mentioned in this chapter are categorically described as 
prophets or messengers.*? And more importantly, they all had either glad tidings or 
warnings to convey to their respective peoples. In other words, the purposes of their 
prophetic missions were to be displayed clearly. Mary, on the hand, despite having 
vital information about her unborn son, was not even required to deliver that.? Our 
argument here is intended to show the weakness of the suggestion that Mary on the 
basis of this passage alone, was a prophet. 

The third woman whose prophecy Ibn Hazm strives to prove is the mother of 
Moses. He maintains that because God inspired her to cast her son into the river, that 
He will return him to her, and that He will make him a prophet, she was herself a 
prophet. The Qur’an says: “When We inspired ou mother with that which We 
inspired. Saying: *put him into the chest, and put it into the river; then the river shall 
cast it upon the bank.” Again, it says: 

And We inspired the mother of Moses: 'suckle him, but when you fear for 


him, then cast him into the river and fear not, nor grieve. Verily, We shall 
bring him back to you, and shall make him one of the messengers.’ AP 


?* Jesus, 19:30; Abraham, 19:41; Moses, 19:51; Aaron, 19:53; Ishmael, 19:54; Enoch, 19:56. 
243 X 
Q, 19: 26-29. 
244 Q, 20: 38-39. 
245 Q, 28:7. 
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These verses testify to the communication between God and the mother of Moses, 
and Ibn Hazm sees the confirmation of her prophecy in them. He remarks: “and this 
is a true prophecy, no doubt about it." 

To put things into perspective, this inspiration is intimately linked to a 
certain historical event, worthy, in fact, of brief mention. The Pharaoh of Egypt at 
the time of Moses’ birth had ordered the slaying of all“ male babies born to the 
“children of Israel,” having been warned by a prophecy that one of these would 
eventually cause his demise and the collapse of his dynasty. So he employed women 
to register all pregnant women, such that no delivery of a new baby boy would pass 
undetected."? When Moses was born, the news of his birth did not reach Pharaoh 
thanks to God’s intervention with Moses’ mother. Hence, the inspiration. But unlike 
in the case of Mary, where the Qur’an is clear about how the inspiration took place 
(through an angel), the Qur’an simply tells us that Moses’ mother was inspired. This 
is enough for Ibn Hazm to confirm her prophecy, and yet once again we reiterate that 
it does not meet any objective standards of what constitutes an actual prophet of 


God. 


46 Tbn Hazm, al-Fisal, v.5, 120. 

#7 Some sources say that the killing was done in every other year, in order to spare some of the 
children of Israel for service. Al-Hafiz Ibn Kathir, a/-Bidaya wa al-Nihaya, v.1 (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub 
al-‘Ilmiyya, 1985) 223. 

248 Muhammad Ibn Jarir al-Tabari, Tarikh al-Rusul wa al-Mulük, v. 1 (Cairo: Dr al-Ma'arif, 1972) 387. 
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iii. Logical Proofs 

Ibn Hazm also drew on logic as an approach to his theory of prophecy of 
women.” For instance, he maintains that if the mother of Moses were not a prophet, 
it would have been absurd or insane on her part to cast her son into the river, based 
on a mere dream. This raises a legitimate concern about how she did know that the 
message was from God and therefore, that it had to be obeyed. Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
(d. 1210) thinks she might have known this through investigation and examination 
(istigra’), and realised that adhering to the command in her dream by casting her son 
into the river was no more risky than delivering him into the hands of the Pharaoh.” 
Still another possibility is that she was simply empowered and driven to do so by 
God, who inspired her in the first place. 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi lists six possible rational explanations of how she received the 
inspiration. These are: a) through a dream; b) as a firm and sudden determination 
(‘azima jazima) in her heart; c) as an inspiration (i/ham) in the sense of the second; 
d) as an information obtained from prophets of her time; e) as an information 
obtained from previous prophets; and f) through an atigel who came to her as in the 


case of Mary.?! Whatever shape the inspiration actually took, the mere fact that it 


249 Tt will be obvious that logical conclusions here are supported by text of the Qur'an regarding the 
inspiration, otherwise, it would be uncharacteristic of Ibn Hazm. This is not to say that Ibn Hazm was 
against logic. For he believed that logic was vital to any other kind of knowledge. For he writes: “it is 
useful to the Book of God (the Qur'an) and the sayings of His Prophet as well as formal opinions 
(fitya) regarding what is lawful and forbidden, and what is obligatory and permissible.” A/-Tagrib li 
Hadd al-Mantiq wa al-Madkhal ilayh (Beirut: Dar Maktabat al-Hayat, [n.d.]) 9. But our comment is 
intended to show that it is characteristic of Ibn Hazm to rely more on literal texts and meanings, 
rather than on pure logic in order to construct a theory such as the prophecy of women. 

250 AL-Razi, a/-Tafsir, v.22, 52. 

251 Thid, 51-52. 
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occurred is proof that the mother of Moses was a prophet according to Ibn Hazm’s 
notion of prophecy. 

However, this logical conclusion is only correct insofar as it reinforces the 
true nature and authenticity of the inspiration, as well as the trust and confidence the 
mother of Moses had in its source; i.e., God. But to establish her prophecy, it lacks 
certain compelling elements,-not the least of which is the purpose of prophecy. 

. Furthermore, Ibn Hazm argues that what the mother.of Moses did in casting 
her son into the river would have been a sign of psychiatric illness, had she not been a 
prophet. So he concludes “it. is. evidently. true .that.the revelation she received 
regarding the casting of her son into the river was equal to that of Abraham regarding 
sacrificing his son.” In other words, she was as much a prophet as Abraham. B 

To.be sure, this comparison is not quite correct, because there is no evidence 
that Abraham's dream was his first inspiration, nor that it was a determining incident 
in establishing whether or not he was a prophet. Consequently, even though both 
revelations may or may not have been equal; i.e., they were somehow marked by a 
dream, conclusions on their basis cannot be the same, i.e., that they both constituted 
prophecy. Even based on the Qur'anic concept of prophecy, Abraham's dream would 
not have made him a prophet, had he not been a prophet already. Therefore, the 
mother of Moses, like Abraham and the rest of the Prophets, needed more than 


“only” inspiration from God. 


23? Thn Hazm, a/-Fisal, v.5, 120. 
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iv. Concept of Perfection (Kamal) 

Another basis of Ibn Hazm's theory of the prophecy of women is the concept 
of “perfectness” reserved for some women. This brings to his list of prophets the wife 
of Pharaoh. Because a hadith portrayed Asiya, the wife of Pharaoh, as a perfect 
woman, Ibn Hazm concludes that she must have been a prophet. He cites the 
prophetic hadith that “there are many perfect men, but none among women except 
Mary, the daughter of 'Imran, and Asiya, the daughter of Muzahim, wife of 
pharaoh 2% | 

We saw in the previous chapter that Muhammad al-Qurtubi (d.1273), too, 
later used the same hadith and line of reasoning to argue Mary's prophecy.” The 
perfect quality accorded these two women, coupled with the fact that every other 
woman falls short of them, indicates a prophetic status." However, there is more to 
this quality. of perfection than first appears, It is Ibn Hazm's contention that 
perfectness does not only make the two women prophets; it makes them the best of 
the women prophets asa whole. For perfectness entails a superlative quality, one thot 
places those who Jack it ab FS à lower level from those who possess _ it. Yet the 
perfectness that the Aadith reserves for some men, is restricted to some messengers. 


The Qur'an Says “those messengers! We preferred some of them to others, "256 Ibn 


253 Ibid; 121-Tn Sahilr al-Bukhari, under Kitab al-Anbiya’, the author cites this hadith in connection 
with the Qur'anic commentary. on the higher status of Mary, as narrated by Abu Musa al-Ash‘ari, in a 
slightly different vesion from that provided by Ibn Hazm. That the Prophet said: "the superiority of... 
‘A’isha over other women is like the superiority of tharid (a dish of sopped bread, meat and broth) 
over the rest of food. There are many perfect men, but none among women except Mary, the daughter 
"of ‘Imran, and Asiya, the wife of Pharaoh.” Ibn Hajar, , Fath, v. v.6, 472. 
2* Muhammad al-Qurtubi, al-Jami“ Ii-Abkam al-Our’an, v.4 (Cairo: Dar al-Kitab al-' Arabi, 1967) 83. 
255 Ton Hazm, a/-Fisal, v.5, 121. 


256 Q, 2:253. 
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Hazm interprets this preference as denoting perfection, and reserves it for a selected 
few of the messengers, such as Muhammad and Abraham?" 

This approach is DENN ind quite hosted of Ibn Hazm. 
Although the hadith clearly confirms the perfect dis of Mary and Asiya, the 
conclusion of their prophecy is based solely on logic and speculation. And Ibn 
Hazm’s general approach (i.e., relying on a direct textual and literal meaning) would 
have to reject that. This is why we see it as uncharacteristic. To be sure, his 
methodology demands that if there is a text such as the one on the perfect nature of 
Mary and Asiya, one can only consider them “perfect” women, but cannot deduce 
from it their “prophecy,” except on the basis of additional texts. Otherwise, it would 
mean “distortion.” “And whoever distorts words has deviated from the guidance.” 
Ibn Hazm himself concludes.” 

Furthermore, it must be admitted that perfection has never been identified by 
any scholar --including Ibn Hazm -- as an indication of prophecy. Yes, prophecy, 
when established by proper considerations, may indicate perfection, as far as human 
beings are concerned (as it is already in the case of the general perception regarding 
prophets), but the reverse is not necessarily true. Finally, Ibn Hazm’s previously cited 
approaches and their conclusions, it must be pointed out, are consistent with his 
definition of prophecy. But this particular one is not. And this raises a mystery. In 


conclusion, although Mary and Asiya were regarded in the eyes of God to so high an 


*57 Op. Cit, 121. 
258 Mahjubi, Ibn Hazm, 111. 
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extent that they were set forth as best examples by the Qur’an for the believers (men 


and women)” they were not in fact, prophets. 


_ 7. The Female Prophets 

In his a/-Fisa/, Ibn Hazm has named four women whom he deemed 
prophets.” They are the mothers of Prophets Isaac, Moses and Jesus, together with 
Asiya, the wife of Pharaoh. After having discussed Ibn Hazm’s theory of their 
prophecy, we find it instructive to provide a little more historical background 
information about the four women. Although not exactly based on chronological 
arrangement, we prefer to follow Ibn Hazm's order of mentioning them in his a/- 


Fisal. 


a. Sara, the Mother of Isaac 

There is no narration in the Qur’an about Sara, the wife of Abraham. In fact, 
the only information about her in the Qur’an pertains to God’s revelation to her 
concerning the glad tidings of her eventual giving birth to Isaac. These verses have 
already been cited above (11:71-73; 51:29). As a matter of fact, most information 
about Sara in the Islamic tradition depends ultimately on what is provided by 
Qur'anic commentators and biographers, who, in most cases, relied on biblical 


materials (isra’ iliyyaf). 


259 

Q, 66: 11-12. 
?9 However, Ibn Hajar al-‘ Asqalani claims that Ibn Hazm believes in the prophecy of six women, 
including Hawwa’, the wife of Adam, and Hajar, the concubine of Abraham. Ibn Hajar al-‘ Asqalani, 
Fath, v. 6, 473. 
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Sara, or Sarra (“she who gladdens"! 


was the daughter of Haran Ibn Nahur. 
She was.a cousin of Abraham, since Haran was Abraham's paternal uncle.” But 
according to other sources, Sara was Abraham’s niece, making her the daughter of 
Abraham's brother Haran.” However, the former opinion is the more popular due to 
the fact that it is closer to being the right option, since there is reasonable proof that 
Abraham had a brother named Haran beside his uncle Haran. 

Sara, who was ten years younger, was married to Abraham, and was very 
attached to him even before his prophetic mission had begun. She became the next 
person, after Abraham’s mother, to believe in Abraham’s prophethood. As a result, 
her commitment in helping him through this mission was unrelenting. Sara 
accompanied Abraham from place to place, first staying in Babylon for about 20 
years without much success, and moving to Haran in the northern part of Iraq. From 
there, they moved to Hebron in Palestine, and later to Egypt. 

There is a long tale regarding how Abraham entered Egypt with his wife, and 
how they left it, the gist of which is that, because Sara was so beautiful and Abraham 
loved her dearly, he became anxious about losing her to the Egyptians. So he 


arranged with his wife to lie that she was his sister. When the news of Sara reached 


Pharaoh, he demanded her, but God eventually protected her from the latter who 


261 Stowasser, Women, 45. 

22 Al-Tabari, al-Jami* v.12, 43. 

263 Op, Cit, 45. 

264 Ahmad al-Jibali, Ashkar al-Nisa’ fi al-Tarikh (Cairo: al-Markaz al~‘ Arabi al-Hadith, 1986) 27. 

265 Thid, 37. In commenting about Abraham, Ginzberg states: “In his pious undertaking he was aided 
by his wife Sarah, whom he had married in the meantime. While he exhorted the men and sought to 
convert them, Sarah addressed herself to the women. She was a helpmeet worthy of Abraham. Indeed, 
in prophetical powers she ranked higher than her husband.” Ginzberg, The Legends, v.1, 203. 

266 Al-Jibali, Ashkar, 37-39. 
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returned her to Abraham, while offering her an Egyptian slave girl by the name of 
Hagar in recompense. 

Even though, Sara was barren for a long time and could not, under normal 
circumstances, bear a child, Abraham was still hopeful, and continued to pray for 
offspring. Upon hearing her husband’s plea to God, Sara suggested that Abraham 
should “sleep” with Hagar in the hope for a son. He did, and God offered them 
Ishmael.” Perhaps, out of jealousy, or maybe out of a “divine plan to establish God's 
true sanctuary and its pure rituals in the wilds of barren valley,” Sara asked 
Abraham to take his Egyptian concubine and her son away. They ended up in Mecca. 

Nearly thirteen years after Ishmael was born," "God sent his angels to destroy 
the people of Lot, and on their way there, they made a stopover in Abraham’s 
residence. The Qur’an recounts: 

And verily, there came our messengers to Abraham with glad tidings. They 
said: “Salam.” He answered, salam, and he hastened to entertain them with a 
roasted calf. But when he saw their hands went not towards it, he mistrusted 
them, and conceived a fear of them. They said: “Fear not, we have been sent 
against the people of Lot.” And his wife was standing, and she laughed. But 
we gave her glad tidings of Isaac, and after Isaac, of Jacob. She said: “Woe 
unto me! Shall I bear a child while I am an old woman, and here is my 
husband an old man? Verily! This is a strange thing.” They said: “Do you 
wonder at the decree of Allah? The Mercy of Allah and His blessings be on 
you. O the household. Surely, He is All-Praiseworthy, All-Gracious, "^"! 


After this whole episode of dialogue (which constituted no doubt, a revelation from 


God to Abraham and Sara), the angels left for Lot’s village. Sara conceived in the 


267 Stowasser, Women, 45-46; al-Jibali, Ashhar, 39. For more on Sara’s beauty and their encounter 
with the Pharaoh, see, Ginzberg, The Legends, v.1, 222-224. ` 
258 Op. Cit, 40. — 
269 Stowasser, Women, 44. 
270 Thid, 47. 
271 : 
Q, 11:69-73. 
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same night, and then, Isaac was born. Sara and Abraham lived to see Isaac give birth 


to his son Jacob, and she eventually died in Hebron at the age of 127 years.” 


b. The Mother of Moses 

The Qur'an recounts Moses’ story more often than any other prophet.?” And 
the story of his mother, to be sure, and especially of God’s inspiration to her, is 
prominently featured in the Qur’an. While the Qur’an does not provide the name of 
Moses’ mother, according to Ibn Kathir her name was Ayarakha or Ayadhakhat."" In 
other sources her name is rendered as Jochebed./ She was married to *Imran, "6 
Moses' father, who had two children before Moses; Miriam (not to be confused with 
Jesus’ mother) and Aaron. 

The story of the mother of Moses in standard biographical sources, as in the 
Qur'an, is tied to the story of Moses' birth and God's revelation to her. The Pharaoh 
of Egypt (Ramses II)""saw in a dream that a fire came from the side of Jerusalem, 
and consumed Egyptian homes and all the Copts, while sparing the Israelites. He was 
informed by his great astrologers that a boy would be born to the Israelites, in whose 
hands would lie the destiny of Pharaoh and the end of his dynasty." Consequently, 
he issued an order to spare baby girls and kill all male children born to the Israelites 
with the intention of ridding himself of that boy. Private women and government 
222 Op. Cit, 46. 

?? Al-Jibali, Ashhar, 67. 

2% Tbn Kathir, al-Bidaya wa al-Nihaya, v.1 (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-'Ilmiyya, 1985) 224. 
213 Ginzberg, The Legends, v.2, 261. 

276 This is also the name the Qur'an offered for the father of Mary, the mother of Jesus. 
27 Al-Jibali, Ashhar, 67. 


278 However, Ibn Kathir reports that, this information was in circulation among the children of Israel 
for generations, from the time of Abraham. Ibn Kathir, a/-Bidaya, v.1, 222. 
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inspectors were deployed to keep track of pregnant women and their times of 
delivery. It has been estimated that close to seventy thousand babies were killed as 
part of that operation. 

Upon conceiving, Moses’ mother was able to conceal her pregnancy till her 
birth. So her pregnancy went unnoticed by the inspectors, who entered homes 
without permission. Following her delivery of Moses, she tried to elude the 
inspectors and managed to hide her son for several months. She would even “hide 
the infant in the oven when she had to go out on an errand.”#! Moses’ mother got 
increasingly worried, as hiding her son at that age for an extended period of time 
would prove increasingly difficult and potentially fatal.’ At this point in time, an 
“exit plan” was vital, and God would provide it in the form of inspiration. The 
Qur’an reminds Moses of this inspiration by saying: 

When We inspired your mother with that which we inspired. Saying: “Put 

him into the chest and put it into the river; then the river shall cast it up on 

the bank, and then, an enemy of mine and an enemy of his shall take him.” 

And I endued you with love from Me, in order that you may be brought up 

under My eye.” 

Also, the Qur’an says: 
And We inspired the mother of Moses “suckle him, but when you fear for 


him, then cast him into the river and fear not, nor grieve. Verily, We shall 
bring him back to you, and shall make him one of the messengers.” 


as Stowasser, Women, 58. 

280 Some sources put it precisely as three months. This is because the bailiffs hadn't expected Jochebed 
to deliver her baby early in six months, enabling the family to keep him for three months before 
releasing him to “Divine providence.” Ginzberg, The Legends, v. 2,2264-265. 

781 Op, Cit, 59. 

28 Op. Cit., 67. 

28 Q, 20:38-39. 

28 Q, 28:7. 
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This was an effective communication and certainly, a timely inspiration, 
because it contained all the elements the mother of Moses needed to know at the 
time she needed it most. It is fascinating how the beauty and elegance of this verse 
(Q, 28:7) was pointed out by a woman --whose name is never mentioned-- who was 
praised for her rhetorical competence upon reciting her poetry. This woman 
dismissed the praise by saying: 

Is this (her poem) considered rhetoric compared to God’s saying [that] “and 

We inspired the mother of Moses ‘suckle him, but when you fear for him, then 

cast him into the river and fear not, nor grieve. Verily, We shall bring him 

back to you, and shall make him one of the messengers’. God gathered in a 

single verse, two statements, two orders, two prohibitions and two glad 

tidings.” 
The statements are “We inspired the mother of Moses” and “but when you fear for 
him.” The orders are “suckle him” and “cast him into the river.” The prohibitions 
came in the form of “fear not” and “nor grieve.” While the glad tiding clearly being 


“We shall bring him back to you and shall make him one of the messengers.” 


c. Mary, the mother of Jesus 

It would not be unreasonable to suggest that Mary, the mother of Jesus needs 
no introduction. For of all the Qur’anic women, she is perhaps the most popular as far 
as the Qur’an is concerned. In fact, she is the only woman mentioned in the Qur’an 


by name." Furthermore, the kind of details the Qur'an provides concerning her 


285 Muhammad al-Tahir ibn ‘Ashur, Tafsir al-Tahrir wa al-Tanwir, v.20, (Tunis: Dar al-Tunisiyya, 
1984) 74. 

286 Thid, 74. 

287 Denise A. Spellberg, ^*A'isha bint Abi Bakr,” Encyclopedia of the Qur'an, v.1. 2001 ed., 59; 
Stowasser, Women, 69. There is however, some suggestions that the Qur’an did not mention the 
names of the other women for the sake of respect. Amina Wadud-Muhsin, Qur'an and Woman: 
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defies expectation; indeed the account of her life begins with when her mother was 
pregnant with her. The Qur’an narrates: 


When the wife of ‘Imran said: ‘O my Lord! I have vowed to you what is in my 
womb to be dedicated for your services, so accept this from me. Verily, You 
are the All-Hearer, the All-Knower'. Then when she gave birth to her, she 
said: ‘O My Lord! I have given birth to a female child, -- and Allah knew 
better what she brought forth -- And the male is not like the female, and I 
have named her Mary, and I seek refuge with You for her and for her offspring 
from Satan, the outcast’. So her Lord accepted her with goodly acceptance. 
He made her in a good manner and put her under the care of Zachariah. Every 
time he entered the mihrab [seclude praying area or private room] to her, he 
found her supplied with sustenance. He said: ‘O Mary! From where have you 
got this?’ She said: ‘This is from Allah’. Verily, Allah provides sustenance to 
whom He wills, without limit.?** 


While the Qur'an identifies Mary's mother as the “wife of ‘Imran” (imra’at 
‘Imran), she was called Hanna, the daughter of Faqud.”” She stayed long with her 
husband without bearing a child. So when she conceived, she vowed to dedicate her 
baby to the service of God. Disappointed’” but glad to deliver a baby girl, she named 
her Mary, and still proceeded to fulfil her promise. 

Mary the daughter of ‘Imran had miraculous experiences in her upbringing. 
First, Zachariah””'who won the bid to become Mary’s caretaker, used to find food set 
out that could not have come from anybody else but God. Secondly, as a young girl, 
Mary was approached by angels who informed her about how God had chosen and 


preferred her over the rest of women. The Qur'an says: 


Rereading the Sacred Text from a Woman's Perspective (New York; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1999) 33. 

288 Q, 3:35-37. 

289 : Abd Ghalib Ahmad ‘Isa, Nisa’ Mu’minat (Beirut: Dar Zaydun, 1987) 75. 

290 This disappointment must be seen in light of her intention. As it was customary only for boys to be 
dedicated to the service of God. 

291 He was the Prophet who fathered Prophet John only at a very late age, and upon serious plea to God 
for offspring (Q, 19:3-9). 
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And the angels said: “O Mary! Verily, Allah has chosen you, purified you, and 
chosen you above the women of ‘A/amin (worlds). O Mary! Submit yourself 
with obedience to your Lord, by worshipping none but Him, and prostrate 
yourself, and bow down along with those who bow down.” 


We have seen how the first verse (3:42) has been used to argue the prophecy 
of Mary, and its variant interpretations by the exegetes have been documented by 
Professor Jane McAuliffe.” Significantly, God's inspiration to Mary is indisputable, 
and her high stature is unmistakeably confirmed by this verse. What is disputable -- 
erroneously though as far as the Qur'an is concerned -- is her pre-eminence over all 


women, since some Shif Qur'anic commentators “insist[-] on the absolute pre- 


eminence of Fatima over all women of all times."?* 


Probably the most miraculous and most indicative of Mary's overall eminence 
lies in the series of episodes concerning her pregnancy and delivery of Jesus. These 
are carefully recounted in the Qur'an: 


And mention in the Book (story of) Mary, when she withdrew in seclusion 
from her family to a place facing east. She placed a screen from them; then 
We sent to her our Ruh (Gabriel), and he appeared before her in the form of a 
man in all respects. She said: ‘Verily! I seek refuge with the most Gracious 
from you, if you do fear Allah’. He said: ‘I am only a messenger from your 
Lord, (to announce) to you the gift of a righteous son’. She said: ‘How can I 
have a son, when no man has touched me, nor am I unchaste?’. He said: ‘So 
your Lord said: “That is easy for Me: And to appoint him as a sign to mankind 
and mercy from Us, and it is a matter already decreed. So she conceived him 
and she withdrew with him to a far place. And the pains of childbirth drove 
her to the trunk of a date-palm. She said: *Would that I had died before this, 
and had been forgotten and out of sight!’ Then he cried unto her from below 
her [it] saying: *Grieve not , your lord has provided a water stream under you. 
And shake the trunk of date-palm towards you, it will let fall fresh ripe-dates 
upon you. So eat and drink and be glad. And if you see any human being, say: 


29? Q, 3:42-43. 

293 Jane Dammen McAuliffe, “Chosen of All Women: Mary and Fatima in Qur'anic Exegesis,” 
Islamochristiana 7, (1981) 19-28. 

2% Thid, 23. 
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‘Verily! I have vowed a fast unto the Most Gracious, so I shall not speak to 


any human being this day”. 


The above narration is clearly indicative of God’s inspiration of the adult Mary 
regarding her son Jesus, and in quite a dramatic fashion. As a privilege no other 
woman in history has ever enjoyed, Mary actually gave birth to Jesus without any 
contact or relation with a man. Upon birth, Mary carried Jesus home to her people 
and to accusation of adultery and unchastity. 
Sworn not to speak and hopelessly unable to convince her people, Mary 
simply pointed at the baby. The baby Jesus in a cradle said: 
Verily, I am a slave of Allah, he has given me the Scripture and made me a 
prophet. And he has made me blessed wheresoever I be, and has enjoined on 
me prayer and zakat as long as I live. And dutiful to my mother, and made me 
not arrogant, unblest. And peace be upon me the day I was born, and the day I 
die, and the day I shall be raised alive.” 
Since babies naturally do not speak, this was to serve as an exoneration of Mary. 
Meanwhile, Mary proceeded to raise her child until he reached the age of thirty years, 
when he assumed the responsibility of messengership.?" 
We must conclude this section by reiterating that Mary's elevated status 
reached its zenith because of the fact that the Qur'an makes her an example for the 


believers to emulate in terms of purity and piety. "The Qur'an states: 


Allah has set forth an example for those who believe...Mary, the daughter of 
‘Imran who guarded her chastity. And We breathed into it our Ruh (spirit), 


295 Q, 19:16-26. 

296 Q, 19:30-33. 

27 A]-Jibali, Ashhar, 102. 

298 Stowasser, Women, 81. Attention must be paid to the many prophetic Traditions that testify to 
Mary’s pre-eminence, some of which we discussed earlier in relation to her prophecy. However, Ibn 
Kathir cites several traditions that make Mary, together with Asiya and Moses’ sister, part of Prophet 
Muhammad's wives in the paradise. Ibn Kathir, a/-Bidaya, v.2, 57. 
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and she testified to the truth of the words of her Lord and His Scriptures, and 
she was of the obedient to Allah.”” 


d. The Wife of Pharaoh 
Asiya, the wife of Pharaoh Ramses IL, was the daughter of Muzahim Ibn 


‘Asd Ibn al-Rayyan Ibn al-Walid. The latter was the Pharaoh during the time of 


Joseph. This genealogy has Asiya belonging to the royal family of Egypt." 


However, other opinions ascribe her family lineage to Moses’ tribe among the 


children of Israel. Specific reports would even place her either as Moses’ aunt,” or 


303 


cousin. ^ This would reinforce the opinion that she must have been extraordinarily 


beautiful, since Pharaoh would hardly take as his wife a woman from the Israelites 
unless her beauty was exceptional. 

The story of Asiya in the Qur'an is intertwined with that of Moses. When 
| Moses’ mother acted on the inspiration to put him in the chest and cast it into the 
river, waves eventually took the chest towards the castle of Pharaoh. Legends say 
that Asiya was seated close to a window over-looking the sea, where she suddenly 
sighted a chest drifting towards her on the waves. So she ordered her servants to 
retrieve it.* The Qur'an says: “Then the household of Pharaoh picked him up, that 


he might become for them an enemy and grief.” 


2 Q, 66: 11-12. 

300 Stowasser provides this name as ‘Ubayd, which suggests typographical error in Ibn Kathir, since 

* Asd and ‘Ubayd are similar without the dots. Stowasser, Women, 59. 

301 Ginzberg believes that she was the daughter of Pharaoh, and offers her name as Thermuitis. She was 
also the one who discovered the “little ark" in which Moses was. Ginzberg, The Legends, v.2, 266. 

32 Tbn Kathir, a/-Bidaya, v.1, 224. 

°° Op. Cit, 59. 

304 Al-Jibali, Ashhar, 69. 

305 Q, 28: 8. 
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When they opened the chest, they found a baby boy wearing a beautiful smile, 
which immediately won Asiya’s heart and love. Pharaoh, who sensed in the boy a 
serious danger to his throne, ordered Moses killed. But Asiya, who did not have a 
child of her own due to impotence of Pharaoh, took Moses into her hands and kissed 
him." The Qur'an states: 

And the wife of Pharaoh said: *A comfort of the eye for me and for you. Kill 

him not, perhaps he may be of benefit to us, or we way adopt him as a son. 

And they perceived not (the result of that). 
According to Ibn Kathir, Pharaoh rejected her plea at first and said: “For you, yes, 
but for me, I have no need for him.” Consequently, Asiya refused to hand Moses 
over to anyone until Pharaoh changed his mind and agreed to spare the baby's life. 


God's promise to reunite Moses with his mother? 


came when the former 
would not suckle from any woman. The situation became so desperate that they had 
to send him to the market such that people would try their chance to nurse him. 
Eventually, his sister who was tracking his whereabouts, "° suggested a household to 
which he might positively respond: that of Moses’ mother."!! 

While growing up, Moses knew from his real mother that he was of the 
children of Israel, and that they worshiped the One true God. Moses in turn, 
continued to express this monotheistic religion to his foster mother Asiya, who 
happened to agree with him. So after Moses' exile, invoked after his unintentional 
killing of an Egyptian, and at the age of forty, God inspired him with messengership, 
3% Ibn Kathir, a/-Bídaya, v.1, 224. 


307 Q, 28: 9. 
308 Op. Cit. 


310 Q, 28: 11. 
311 Ton Kathir, a/-Bidaya, v.1 225. 
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and ordered him to return to Egypt with his brother Aaron, to call Pharaoh and his 
people to monotheism and ask for the release of the Israelites.) 

Pharaoh rejected Moses’ claims and asked his entourage to challenge his 
miraculous manoeuvres. But Asiya, on the other hand, was delighted at Moses’ 
return, and declared her faith in “the Lord of Moses, Lord of the worlds.” She also 
promised to help Moses with all of her ability." 

According to a Prophetic Tradition, Asiya is one of the four best women of all 
time, including Mary the mother of Jesus, Khadija and Fatima, the wife and daughter 
of Muhammad, respectively.*'* She is also one of Muhammad's celestial wives, 
among whom Mary and Kulthum, the sister of Moses,” ^àre numbered. And finally, 
Asiya is accounted along with Mary as the most perfect of women, according to 
hadith?" 

As a result of her faith in Moses’ messengership, Asiya was tortured to death 
by Pharaoh, as she denounced the latter and his people, and pleaded with God to be in 
His company. For her devotion to God, her piety and righteousness, the Qur’an says: 

And Allah has set forth an example for those who believe the wife of Pharaoh, 

when she said: ‘My Lord! Build for me a home with You in Paradise, and save 

me from Pharaoh and his work, and save me from the people who are 
disbelievers in Allah.” 
In conclusion, even though Ibn Hazm’s theory of the prophecy of women seems 
appealing, the concept of prophecy according to the Quran does not support his 


conclusions. In addition, despite the fact that the women cited above (with the 


312 Al-Jibāli, Ashhar, 71. 

3B Ibid, 72. 

314 Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya, v.2, 55. 

315 Thid, 57. However, we have seen earlier that Moses’ sister was called Miriam. 

Ibid, 56. We have seen that Ibn Hazm propagates Asiya’s prophecy on the basis of that Hadith. 
Q, 66: 11. 
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exception of Asiya) really received inspiration from God, Qur’anic concept of 


prophecy does not allow for their recognition as prophets. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


PROPHECY OF WOMEN IN THE BIBLICAL TRADITION 


Introductory Remarks 

As it appears that the Qur’an does not support the theory of the prophecy of 
women, we find it academically prudent to look at the concept in other traditions. 
Hence this fourth chapter: “The Prophecy of Women in the Biblical Tradition.” Far 
from offering an exhaustive comparison between the Qur’anic and other scriptures 
concerning this subject, this chapter merely explores how the issue has been 
addressed in other religious traditions, particularly the Judeo-Christian one. While 
the sources on prophecy in the Biblical Tradition are numerous, those on the 
concept of prophecy of women are not as much. Hence, this study will heavily 
depend on a few excellent sources that are exhaustive in their discussions of the 
subject. Thus while it does not offer as much critical analysis as in the previous 
chapters, the information presented serves to provide a broader and useful 
perspective on the discussion in earlier chapters. It is, therefore, hoped that the 


merit of including this chapter would compensate for its lack of exhaustiveness. 


Throughout the Biblical tradition,’ several characters (both female and 


male) have been called prophets and identified as such. But the study of female 


! For the purpose of this study, we will define Biblical Tradition in terms stated by Deborah 
M. Gill: “canonical scripture (the Hebrew Bible and Christian New Testament) and other 
sacred texts of the Jews and the Christians written around the time of Scripture or shortly 
thereafter.” Deborah Menken Gill, “The Female Prophets: Gender and Leadership in the 
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prophetology, be it in the Biblical or Islamic Tradition, -must go beyond simply 
identification of personalities. To be sure, the concept of prophecy in a given 
tradition must be ascertained, and then the individuals identified and studied. This 
process can take the form of philological and contextual considerations of the terms 
and verses of Scripture, and it can also include a study of the historical backgrounds. 
and purposes of Scriptural statements. These steps are imperative “in order to limit 
undue speculation and to secure an understanding of prophecy consistent with the 


original intention” of the Scripture.” 


Biblical Tradition,” (Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation: Fuller Theological Seminary, 1991) 
xiv. 

? G. V. Smith, “Prophet; Prophecy,” The International Standard Bible Encyclopaedia, v.3 
(Michigan: William B. Eerdmans Pub. Co., 1979): 1002. Because Smith has exhaustively 
consulted almost all-important sources on this subject, we will depend heavily on his article 
for our analysis. 
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1, Concept of Prophecy in the Biblical Tradition 
a. Definitions 

In the Old Testament, the basic Hebrew term used many times over to 
designate a prophet is nab?’ (fem. nebi’a). Etymologically, scholars have proposed 
several theories regarding abi’, 1) that it has its roots in naba’ (to bubble forth), in 
the sense that a prophet is regarded bubbling forth words in ecstatic situations; 2) 
that it is a passive participle from bo’ (to enter), in the sense that a prophet is a 
person entered and possessed by a spirit; 3) that it is used in the Arabic sense of “to 
announce, "referring essentially to the prophet’s role as spokesperson of God and 
the announcer of His message to people; 4) that the word is of Akkadian etymology 
and therefore has the sense of “speaking or proclaiming”; and 5) that it is simply 
passive sense as “the one who is called by God.” 

It may be observed that these etymological considerations, although 
enlightening, fall hé of determining the precise meaning of nabi’, let alone the 
specifically Biblical concept of the term. However, two basic notions of prophet do 
emerge from the above etymological perspectives: one who is called or one who 
calls..And according to some scholars, these two scenarios “suit the nature of 


prophets as found in the Old Testament.” 


3 Thus, zaba'2 or a‘Jama, See Chapter one. 
* Op. Cit., 987. 
5 “Prophecy; prophets.” New Bible Dictionary, 3ed. (England: Inter-varsity Press, 1996) 965. 
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b. Concepts 
In order to shed more light on our understanding of the term prophet it may 
be useful to consider the verbal usage and nominal usage of the word form in the 
Bible itself. The verb naba’ (to prophesy), for instance, occurs frequently in the Old 
Testament. In Num. 11: 25-27,° it is stated that, 
And the Lord came down in a cloud and spake unto him, and took the spirit 
that was upon him, and gave it unto the seventy elders: and it came to pass, 
that, when the spirit rested upon them, they prophesied, and did not cease. 
But there remained two of the men in the camp, the name of the one was 
Eldad, and the name of the other Medad: and the spirit rested upon them; 
and they were of them that were written, but went not out unto the 
tabernacle: and they prophesied in the camp. And there ran a young man, 
and told Moses, and said, Eldad and Medad do prophesy in the camp. 
These verses show that God gave the seventy elders the ability to prophesy; an 
ability that enabled them to share with Moses divine responsibility for the 
Israelites.’ It is important to note here the lack of any comment on the content of 
their prophecy; had this been supplied, we would have had a much clearer picture 
of the Biblical concept of prophecy. 
Elsewhere in the Bible, prophesying can mean “singing” or even “ raving.” 
_... that thou shalt meet a company of prophets coming down from the high 
place with a psaltery, and a tabret, and a pipe, and a harp, before them; and 
they shall prophesy: And the spirit of the Lord will come upon thee, and 
thou shalt prophesy with them, and shalt be turned into another man. 


Prophecy of this sort is little more self-explanatory than the type described just 


previously (Num. 11:25-27). What was it that they sang? What message was 


$ Unless quoting another source using a different version, this study will be using the King James 
Version of The Holy Bible: Containing the Old and New Testaments (U.S.A,[n.p.]: Elm Hill Press, 
1984). 

7 Smith, “Prophet” 987. 

* 1 Sam. 10: 5-6. 
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contained in or implied by their ravings? This particular type of prophecy, which is 
associated with strange behaviour, further widens the scope for (as well as 
complicates) our task of defining the concept of prophecy in the Bible. Certainly, 
this type is far from being the best representation of biblical prophetology. 

Quite often, the Bible refers to prophesying in the sense of “giving the word 
of the Lord."? The Bible states: “The Lion hath roared, who will not fear? The 
Lord God hath spoken, who can prophesy?’ But this notion of prophesying could 
either be true or false. In Jeremiah, we read of the activities of false prophets: 

Then the Lord said unto me, The prophets prophesy lies in my name: I sent 

them not, neither have I commanded them, neither spake unto them: they 

prophesy unto you false vision and divination, and a thing of nought, and the 
deceit of their heart.'? 
In Ezekiel, by contrast, prophesying is simply equated with “speaking” on many 
occasions. “Son of man, prophesy and say, thus saith the Lord; say, a sword, a 
sword is sharpened, and also furbished."? 

Furthermore, the activity of singing and playing by the temple musicians is 
also referred to as prophesying,'^ as is made clear in 1 Chr. 25:1-3. What is also 
clear is that in these verses, prophesying does not necessarily involve relating 


messages from God, although Miriam, an obvious prophetess,'° is also described as 


engaged in singing and dancing. 


? Such as stripping clothes and laying naked all day and night, 1Sam 19:24. 
10 Smith, “Prophet” 987. 
!! Amos. 3: 8. 
12 Jeremiah. 14:14. 
13 Ezekiel. 21:9. This style of usage is repeated in Ezekiel. 30:2; 36:3; 37:12; 38:14. 
# Smith, “Prophet” 988. 
15 Exod. 15:20. The discussion on Miriam's prophecy will follow shortly. 
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Thus, if we have to depend on the verb “prophesy” to decipher the concept 
of prophecy in the Bible, people who were not really prophets would have to be 
included in the list of those who prophesied. It is better, given these circumstances, 
to analyse the occurrences of the noun nabi’ (prophet). This noun is used many 
times in the Old Testament!’ to designate “holy men and women who had 
supernatural knowledge of future or of God's will, or to those who were great 
leaders of Israel such as Abraham, Moses, or David." 

However, even here the difficulty is that not everybody who is described as 
a prophet is actually a real prophet. For example, in Deuteronomy, after offering 
what might be considered as a Biblical definition of prophet, the Bible continues to 
use the term to designate false prophets, even though it rejects their claims. It 
states: 

I will raise them a prophet from among their brethren, like unto thee, and I 

will put my words in his mouth; and he shall speak unto them all that I shall 

command him.. And it shall come to pass, that whosoever will not hearken 
unto my words which he shall speak in my name, I will require it of him.. 

But the prophet, which shall presume to speak a word in my name, which I 

have not commanded him to speak, or that shall speak in the name of other 

gods, even that prophet shall die.. And if thou say in thine heart, How shall 
we know the word which the Lord hath not spoken? When a prophet 
speaketh in the name of the Lord, if the thing follow not, nor come to pass, 
that is the thing which the Lord hath not spoken, but the prophet hath 
spoken it presumptuously: thou shalt not be afraid of him (Deut. 18: 18-22). 


Here, we have a clear description of a prophet; yet those who do not fit into this 


description are also called prophets. This fact obviously makes it more of a 


16 The Bible also used its feminine form as nebi’a (prophetess) as we shall see later. And so is the 
plural form nebi "im (prophets). Op. Cit., 

? At least, 300 times. Gill, “The Female,” 5. 
8 Thid. 
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challenge to arrive at a comprehensive definition of the term.'? We must therefore 
acknowledge the possibility that the Bible sometimes refers to the false prophets as 
“prophets,” but only in metaphorical terms. 

One characteristic of genuine prophetic activity referred to in the verses 
quoted above is foretelling. Because prophets must speak to the situations faced by 
their people through warnings and glad tidings, they must engage in foretelling. 
And “almost every prophet first appears as a foreteller.?" But as we have seen in 
the above verses, it is only because God “puts His words in his mouth” that a 
prophet’s prediction must, sooner or later, come true. Consequently, his status as a 
true prophet depends largely on the accuracy of his prediction.” 

In the Old Testament, prophets engaged in such a wide variety of activities 
and roles that it is really difficult to define the scope of their mission in narrow 
terms. One duty, for instance, though much criticized by others, involved temple 
worship. Some prophets, on the other hand, chose to deliver messages to the kings 
of Israel rather than the temple.” Another sign of prophecy in the Bible is ecstasy. 
According to G. Holscher’s analysis, although in varying degrees, “all prophets 


experienced ecstasy."? However, despite all the different activities of the prophets, 


1 In other words, it would be problematic to ascertain the concept of prophecy by looking for people 
to which the term is attributed in the Bible. 

20 “Prophecy” New Bible, 966. A good example of foretelling is “And he said, The Lord will roar 
from Zion, and utter his voice for Jerusalem; and the habitations of the shepherds shall mourn, and 
the top of camel shall wither.” (Amos. 1:2). 

?! Ibid 

22 Smith, “Prophet” 992. 

3 Ibid. 995 
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the Old Testament sees the prophet as basically “a man of the word of God.” And 
although this does not preclude his performance of other functions, the prime object 
of the prophet is to bring God's word to his people.” 

Let us now look at how the prophet receives the words of God that he is 
commanded to convey to his people. Evidently, “words of God” means that God 
himself is the source and author of the message, and that the prophet is simply a 
receiver, or a medium, by which it is passed on to the people. We find in the 
formula “the word of the Lord came” a testimony of revelation. And although it 
occurs more than 200 times in the Old Testament, it is inevitably a description of 
an inspiration. 

One mode of reception of God’s words is through a “direct personal 
awareness." In Jeremiah’s account of how he came to be a prophet, he describes 
how he received God’s word by stating: “Then the Lord put forth his hand, and 
touched my mouth. And the Lord said unto me, Behold, I have put my words in thy 
mouth." Even though these words are attributed to God, it is not clear whether it 
is the prophet who translates the impulses he receives or whether it is God who 
translates them into human words.” It has been said that “Inspiration is a miracle; 


we do not know in what way God makes the mind of a man aware of his words." 


24 “Prophecy” New Bible, 965. This is in spite of the observation by Smith that “Kings, priests, 
laymen sometimes performed the prophetic function of ne God’s words.” Ibid. 998. 

25 “Prophecy” New Bible, 965. 

26 Smith, “Prophet” 999. 

77 Op. Cit., 966. 

28 Jeremiah. 1:9. 

? Smith, “Prophet” 998. 

3° “Prophecy” New Bible, 966. 
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What is significant here is how the prophet receives his message, for Jeremiah 
makes it clear that his was a direct personal awareness. 

Another mode of God’s inspiration is via a dream or vision. An authentic 
inspiration can occur through either of these means. The validity of this assertion is 
substantiated in Numbers. 12:6, where it is stated: “And he said, hear now my 
words: If there be a prophet among you, I the Lord will make myself known unto 
him in a vision, and will speak unto him in a dream.""! Despite this obvious 
declaration of the dream state as a viable mode of communication, it seems to 
Jeremiah to be invalid, for he expresses it: 

I have heard what the prophets said, that prophesy lies in my name, saying, I 

have dreamed, I have dreamed (Jer. 23:25)... The prophet that hath a dream, 

let him tell a dream; and he that hath my word, let him speak my word 

faithfully. What is the chaffto the wheat? Said the Lord (Jer. 23:28). 

It appears from some verses that dreams are occasionally set in opposition to God’s 
words, and since the latter are clearly credible and accepted, it is the former that 
must be rejected. But as we have seen in Num.12: 6, dreams can still be a reliable 
source of inspiration. Furthermore, the very context of Jer.23: 25,28, indicates that 
it was not dreams per se that are invalid, but rather, lies in the name of God (be 
these through dreams or otherwise) that were objectionable. However, we must 
mention one essential element of inspiration --this is the “activity of God’s 
spirit.” It is essentially through God's spirit, therefore, that inspiration takes 


place, whether in the form of words, a dream, or a vision. 


3! Other references include, 1K. 3:5; Dnl. 7:1, 8:2, 10;1. 
2 Smith, “prophet” 998. 
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Our definition of Biblical Tradition can be said to cover not only the Old 
Testament but also the New Testament, though our discussion so far seems to 
concentrate on the former. However, it seems clear that the concept of prophecy in 
the Old Testament is the same as in the New Testament. In fact, the basic concept 
of prophecy of the New Testament is “clearly based upon the Old Testament 
prophetic ministry, and included declaring God’s word, having supernormal 
knowledge, and evidencing the power of God. On this basis, the two Testaments 
may be seen as one unbroken tradition, so that the line of prophets does not stop 
with Malachi in the Old Testament, but with John the Baptist in the new. 

The New Testament declares: “For all the prophets and the law prophesied 
until John.” Thus, despite the formal division of the Testaments into two (a 
situation that invites the idea of *otherness"), the prophetic mission manifests itself 
in both as one integral entity, and the New Testament (as the last part) serves as a 
completion and fulfilment of the message in the Old Testament.” 

All the evidence from the examples of prophetic ministry in the NT shows 

that it was entirely of a piece with OT prophecy in its character and form. 

The ministries of John the Baptist, Agabus and the John who wrote the 

apocalypse alike comprise the classic unity of prediction and proclamation, 

[and] of foretelling and forth-telling.?? 


And these were the basic elements of the prophetic mission of the Old Testament 


prophets. 


3 “Prophecy,” New Bible, 973. 
# Ibid, 972. 
55 Ibid, 974. 
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2. Prophecy of Women in the Biblical Tradition 

In her “The Female Prophets: Gender and Leadership in the Biblical 
Tradition,” Deborah Menken Gill argues that prophecy in ancient Israel was seen as 
based on divine gift. She also concludes that the Old Testament does not take into 
consideration the socio-economic situation of individuals as a condition for their 
prophecy." Therefore, it was God's own discretion and not factors such as socio- 
economic status that determined whether women should be prophets. To identify 
and study Biblical female prophets, one must look, according to Tereza Cavalcanti, 
at two genres of Biblical texts; [“t]hose which explicitly mention women prophets 
and those which describe women acting prophetically.”*’ Cavalcanti, a South 
American feminist scholar of the Bible, believes that the Hebrew Scripture has 
explicitly associated certain women with prophetic mission, and that these women 
were prophets despite what she identifies as “cultural discrimination.”** 

The term prophetess (a word used for female prophets) is used to refer to 
five women in the Old Testament, and to two in the New Testament.” Those 
referred to by this appellation in the Old Testament are Miriam, sister of Aaron and 
Moses (Exo. 15:20), Deborah the judge (Jgs. 4:4), Huldah (2 K. 22:14; 2 Ch. 34:22), 
wife of Isaiah (Isa. 8:3), and Noadiah (Neh. 6:14). The two women to whom the 


title prophetess is applied in the New Testament are Anna (Lk, 2:36-38) and 


39 Gill, The Female” 13. Overall, this study is heavily dependent on Deborah Menken Gill’s Ph.D. 
dissertation entitled “The Female prophets: Gender and Leadership in the Biblical tradition.” For as 
it serves for us as a good introduction, the study is very comprehensive in its analysis of the subject. 
37 Tereza Cavalcanti, “’If you Come with Me, I will Go’: Women Prophets in the Hebrew Bible.” 
Daughters of Sarak 18:13 (1992): 10. 

3 Thid. 

3? *Prophetess," The International Standard Bible Encyclopaedia, v.3 (Michigan: William B. 
Eerdmans Pub. Co., 1979): 1004. 
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Jezebel, who called herself a prophetess (Rev. 2:20). Meanwhile, the four daughters 
of the “man” (Philip) were also associated with the act of prophecy (Act. 21:9).° 
Before we study some of these women individually, it must be noted that the 
Rabbinical tradition itself considers seven women as prophetesses of Israel: Sarah, 


Miriam, Deborah, Hannah, Abigail, Huldah, and Esther.^! 


a. Miriam 

The daughter of Jochebed, Miriam is depicted in the OT as the sister of both 
Moses and Aaron," and is said to have lived in the thirteenth century BCE. 
Miriam is famously cited in the Old Testament as a prophetess in connection with 
her song of victory following the Israelites’ safe passage from Egypt." Her 
leadership in celebrating this event was unmistakable. In Exodus 15:20, it is stated 
that: *And Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand; 
and all the women went out after her with timbrels and with dances." 

The identification of Miriam as a prophetess at this early stage in the 
Biblical Tradition is very significant. For according to Gill, “only five 


premonarchical personalities are identified by the title as prophets; and Miriam is 


40 Ibid; “Prophecy” New Bible, 975. 

#1 Op. Cit. 

2 Mic. 6:4. 

? Edward L. Greenstein, “Miriam,” Encyclopaedia of Religion v.9 (New York: Macmillan, 1986) 
556. 

# J, F. Ross, “Miriam,” The Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible, v.3 (New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, n.d.) 402. 
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one of them.” So Miriam, along with Deborah, both identified as prophets, 
represent forty percent of the prophets in premonarchical era. This indicates, at 
least, a strong representation of women in the early stages of Biblical Tradition. 

There are several suggestions concerning the meaning and the origin of the 
name Miriam, three of which are the most popular. The first is that Miriam is 
derived from Hebrew, and that it means “the plump.” Alan H. Gardiner considers 
this theory to be “far superior to all other rivals,” although it still faces some strong 
objections. He also finds it in line with the notion of feminine beauty in semitic 
Traditions." Meanwhile, there is still a Hebrew etymology or “later Rabbinic” 
etymology of Miriam as “bitterness,” one that is preferred by Louis Ginzberg,” 
Obviously, Gill finds that pejorative.” 

The next theory is that Miriam is rooted in Arabic maram which means “the 


wished-for child." Lastly, that it has an Egyptian origin in the word mer (love). 


9952 


Hence, Miriam would mean “the beloved." Though Gill considers the Egyptian 


etymology to be flattering,’ Gardiner concludes that the idea that Miriam is 


originally Egyptian is “extremely doubtful.”™ 


45 Gill, “The Female,” 15. The rest include, Abraham (Gen. 20:7), Aaron (Exo. 7:1), Deborah (Judg. 

4:4), and Moses (Deut. 18: 15; 34: 10); Louis Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, v. 3 (Philadelphia: 

The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1911) 52. 

“ Ibid 

i Alan H. Gardiner, “The Egyptian origins of some English Personal Names," JAOS 56 (1936): 195. 
Ibid. 

# Ginzberg, The Legends, v. 2, 261. 

°° Op. Cit, 16. 

ST Ross, “Miriam” 402. 

S Ibid. 

53 Gill, “The Female" 16. 

54 Gardiner, “The Egyptian" 197. 
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Now, let us discuss how the bible presents Miriam. According to Gardiner, 
besides “the levitical genealogies,” Miriam is mentioned on only three occasions, 
i.e., Num. 20:1; 12:1-5; and Exdo. 15:20-21.% On the other hand, Gill observes that 
aside from her death, the Hebrew Scripture’s account about Miriam falls into “three 
categories: her celebration at the Exodus; her opposition to Moses; and her memory 


in later prophetical tradition.” Still, there are other familial and sibling narratives. 


i. The Exodus Celebration (Exod. 15: 20-21) 
The Bible states: 
And Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand; 
and all the women went out after her with timbrels and with dances... And 
Miriam answered them, sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed 
gloriously; the horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea (Ex. 15: 20- 
21). 
Miriam’s prophecy is explicitly stated in the verse, leaving not an iota of doubt that 
she was a prophetess of God. What is less clear is at what point she became a 
prophetess. The two verses together establish Miriam’s leadership and her role in 
celebrating the victory of the exodus through song and dance. From this, Gill 
concludes that Miriam's prophecy was of an ecstatic type." 
However, what interests Gill in this episode is whether Miriam was 


pronounced a prophetess “on the basis of her song alone." On the assumption that 


the title “prophetess” alone outweighs that of composer of songs in significance, 


55 Thid, 196. However, it is not clear to us why Gardiner left aside Mic. 6:4, where Miriam is also 
mentioned along with Moses and Aaron. 

56 Gill, “The Female” 16. 

? Ibid, 17. 
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she concludes that Miriam’s prophecy goes beyond her composition of the song.” 
This assessment seems fair, for Miriam's status as prophetess predates her activity 
of singing. Furthermore, according to the verses in question, her composition of the 
song could be predicated of her prophecy, whereas the reverse is not similarly 
indicated and, therefore, unlikely. In addition, the way in which Miriam is portrayed 
by other Biblical texts suggests that her prophecy was seen as more than a matter of 
song. In Mic. 6:4, it is stated that “for I brought thee up out of the land of Egypt, 
and redeemed thee out of the house servants; and I sent before thee Moses, Aaron, 
and Miriam.” 

Another interesting note about the prophecy of Miriam concerns the origin 
of the song recited during the Exodus. Although the space devoted to her is very 
small (Exod. 15: 21) in comparison to what is attributed to Moses (Exod. 15: 1-18), 
scholars who seem to have a feminist inclination (including Gill)? seek to prove 
that Miriam was the original composer. Dismissing the argument that the fact that 
Miriam’s song was short means that it was primitive and therefore original as very 
simplistic, Gill champions the argument advanced by N. K. Gottwald in his The 


Tribes of Yahweh. Gottwald offers three reasons for regarding Miriam as the 


55 Thid. 

?? Gils preference of Miriam to Moses comes clear when she explains that while Moses was 
considered a foreigner, "Miriam, -- a true ‘mother in Israel’ represented the deepest values of her 
people;” as Miriam was considered a real citizen of Israel, Moses was influenced by his in-laws in 
Midian; as Moses was educated in Pharoah’s palace with its culture [even though he may not have 
condoned it], Miriam, in turn was actively in favour of Israelite culture. Gill concludes: “though 
there are many references to the children of Israel’s resentments for Moses’ leadership and outright 
complaints against him, there are no such remarks against Miriam. Aaron and Miriam are closer to 
the people and appear to be leaders of choice for the masses.” Ibid., 19, note 18. Gill’s parallels may 
or may not be correct, but we find her conclusion in the case of Moses to be an indication of a real 
prophet being rejected or not easily accepted by his people. And on the other hand, her conclusion 
about Miriam, although fairly sound, pales in significance in comparison with God’s favour of Moses 
over Miriam (Num. 12: 1-15). 
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original composer of the song instead of Moses. His first point is that, because 
Miriam was in the end considered as a less significant figure in Hebrew tradition 
than Moses, her song might have been attributed to the latter as the more 
significant figure, with the passage of time. Second, he shows that there is ample 
evidence that women, more than men, “were role-typed singers of such songs” in 
early Hebrew Tradition. On this basis, Miriam must have been the original 
composer. And lastly, that even though what is attributed to Moses is 
comparatively long, the attribution nonetheless remains very general as opposed to 
the attribution to Miriam. The description of her performance contains such details 
as her holding a timbrel and dancing.” 

If we do not consider the composition of the song as a determining factor in 
proving Miriam’s prophecy, then the whole argument over the identity of the 
original composer is superfluous, especially when some scholars argue that neither 
of them composed it.Ü' However, the best that can be said is that the celebration 
verses point clearly to Miriam’s prophecy and her distinguished position in the 


rejoicing that followed the Exodus. 


ii. Miriam’s Opposition to Moses (Num. 12: 1-15) 
Numbers 12 is all too clear about Miriam’s opposition to Moses. The first 


two verses spell out the reasons behind the joint rebellion by Miriam and Aaron 


against Moses. 


$9 N.K. Gottwald, The Tribes of Yahweh (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis, 1979) 726; Ibid., 18-19. 
6l F.M. Cross, Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Epic (Cambridge: Harvard University, 1973) 91-144; Op. 
Cit., 19. 
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And Miriam and Aaron spake against Moses because of the Ethiopian 

woman whom he had married: for he had married an Ethiopian woman... 

And they said, Hath the Lord indeed spoken only by Moses? Hath he not 

spoken also by us? And the Lord heard it.” 

Because Miriam is depicted in several places in the Bible as being of honourable 
character, and since she is of high stature,” some scholars are doubtful of the 
authenticity of Num. 12, given its implied criticism of her. Consequently, attempts 
have been made at a historical deconstruction of the entire chapter.” Before we 
discuss this, an analysis of the reasons for Miriam’s and Aaron’s opposition is in 
order. 

We are told that due to Moses’ marriage to an Ethiopian woman, his sister 
and brother turned against him. This much is sufficiently clear. What is harder to 
decipher is whether they disapproved of her because she was an Ethiopian® or 
because she was simply a non-Israelite. % Was there perhaps some other reason? 
Even Miriam's sympathizers --especially those known for feminist concerns-- will 
find it hard to accept any other explanation, besides one of these. 

The next source of grievance for both Miriam and Aaron was how Moses 
claimed to have (or was rather accused of having) a monopoly on communication 
with God. As this is an indication of rivalry, it is somehow uncharacteristic of both 
their sibling and prophetic situations. For the Bible's portrayal of Miriam as having 


predicted Moses’ birth,”’ as watching over him when he was cast into the river, and 


€ Num. 12: 1-2. 

$n Ginzberg, The Legends, v. 2, 61. 

$ Gill, “The Female" 20. 

$5 In which sense, a woman of another nationality would have been accepted. 
$6 In which sense, a woman of any other nationality would equally be rejected. 
7 Ginzberg, The Legends, v.2, 265. 
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as subsequently having a role in his restitution to their mother, tend to contradict 
the theory of sibling rivalry (Exod. 2: 4, 7-8). But the Bible is also clear about God 
sending all three to the children of the Israelites. “For I brought thee up out of the 
land of Egypt, and redeemed thee out of the house of servants; and I sent before 
thee Moses, re and Miriam. 

Therefore, the suggestion that God spoke only to Moses seems unfounded. 
This, coupled with the lack of harmony between Miriam’s status and the episode in 
Num. 12, is why some scholars consider the entire chapter 12 of Num. as fabricated 
by the Yahwist. Gill summarizes the arguments used to deconstruct the text on 
three points. The first is that, since the text provides two independent reasons for 
Miriam and Aaron’s hostility, “this could be evidence of a conflation of two 
episodes.” The second is that evidence shows that Miriam was the only one who 
spoke against Moses, and that Aaron was added later to the tradition. Earlier 
editions of the text indicate for instance that the original Hebrew verb for the 
“speaking against” was in the feminine singular. This, coupled with the fact that 
Miriam alone was disciplined proves that there was an addition. The third argument 
cited by Gill is that there are striking similarities between the form and content of 
Num. 12 and 11; so that the former’s originality and authenticity must be 
questioned.” 

Besides the second argument, which we are not well enough equipped to 


assess, the other two are not strong enough to call the authenticity of Num. 12 into 


58 Mic. 6: 4. 
$? Gill, “The Female” 20. 
70 Tbid, 20-21. 
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question. For in the case of the first point, there could have been more than two 
reasons for the incident, so it cannot serve as evidence for conflation, let alone for 
rejection. Of course, this argument would gain strength with additional grounds 
such as proof of a lack of harmony, as we pointed Bu above. As for the third point, 
it lacks strength simply because it is not uncommon for some parts of the Scripture 
to bear a striking resemblance with other parts. Yet, P.J. Budd is very convinced 
that 

the Yahwist created the story on the basis of two ‘hard’ facts from tradition 

in that Moses had married a cushite, and that Miriam had suffered leprosy. 

Given these basic data it would not have been hard to construct the existing 

story, using the data to depict an incident of opposition to Moses, which in 

turn provided means for asserting the uniqueness of Moses. /! 

The implications of this conclusion are counterproductive. If this thesis is 
“easily” accepted, what does this say about the entire Book of Numbers” and its 
authors? To expand its possible effect, what impact would accepting this 
*hypothesis" have on the entire Bible? Could this conclusion suggest that there are 
possibly other authors who might have fabricated some parts of this Holy Book to 
assert their beliefs? Since the answer to the last question may be affirmative, 
Budd's conclusion and line of argument calls more into question than the passage 
under study. 


Finally, as for the reason behind the possible attempt at fabrication, 


especially Miriam's affliction of leprosy, it is suggested that it was “an attempt to 


7! P.J. Budd, Numbers, Word Biblical Commentary, v.5 (Waco, TX: Word, 1984) 133; 
7^ Note that part of it (Num.11) is used as basis to question Num.12. 
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"7 and to show that even 


reduce the authority of this powerful leader [Miriam], 
people of such calibre as Miriam should not have dared to challenge Moses." We 
find this last reason the most helpful in explaining at least part of the mystery 


behind the lack of harmony between Miriam’s high stature and her treatment 


following her opposition to Moses. 


iii. Later Traditions on the Memory of Miriam (Mic. 6:4) 

The Bible states: “for I brought thee up out of the land of Egypt, and 
redeemed thee out of the house of servants; and sent before thee Moses, Aaron, and 
Miriam."(Mic. 6:4). We have already cited this verse to show the Bible’s 
recognition of Miriam as one of the important prophets of Israel. The verse is 
significant to the scriptural memory of Miriam in several ways. First of all, Miriam 
is remembered for her role in the event considered most vital to the history of Israel, 
an event perceived as an occasion for the manifestation of God’s mercy upon the 
Israelites, of which group Miriam was both a member and a leader. 

Secondly, it indicates, that despite what befell Miriam following her 
opposition to Moses, she was still a recognized member of the “house of servants.” 
Additionally, the verse recounts how Miriam, along with Moses and Aaron, served 
on the team responsible for ensuring that the Exodus took place. Gill even 


concludes that Miriam and Aaron’s support was vital for the success of Moses’ 


. P Gill, “The Female” 24. 
7 Ibid, 22. 
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overall mission, and particularly, the exodus.” Finally, the fact that Miriam was 
remembered far so long afterwards shows her positive reputation among the 
Israelites; a scenario others consider as “evidence of the continuity of the honor 


enjoyed by Miriam in Tradition through time.”” 


b. Deborah (Judges. 4: 4-5) 

Deborah was certainly one of the most important personalities in the history 
of Israel. She was a prophet, a judge, and needless to say, a respected woman. And 
because of these attributes, Ronald H. Isaacs feels she was unique." We read of her 
in Judges 4: 4-5, where it is stated that: 

And Deborah, a prophetess, the wife of Lapidoth, she judged Israel at that 

time... And she dwelt under the palm tree of Deborah between Ramah and 

Bethel in mount Ephraim: and the children of Israel came up to her for 

judgement. 

The description of Deborah as "the wife of Lapidoth" has attracted several 
interpretations, first, that she was simply a wife to a man called Lapidoth, and 
second, according to some Jewish commentators, because Lapidoth means 
“torches,” that the Bible is only describing Deborah as “a woman of lightning 


flashes." Although J.D. Douglas sees “little evidence to support this view,” Gill 


seems to find it appealing for its “metaphorical description of Deborah's prophetic 


7' Ronald H. Isaacs, Legends of Biblical Heroes: A sourcebook (New Jersey: Jason Aronson Inc., 
2002) 133. 

78 “Deborah,” The Interpreter's Bible, v.2 (New York and Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1953) 713. 
? J. D. Douglas, “Deborah” New Bible Dictionary (England: Inter-varsity Press, 1996) 672. 
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insight, personality or leadership." 


Indeed, were of this opinion to be accepted, 
Deborah might in fact never have been married." 

And third interpretation is that she was a wife of the battle leader Barak 
(Judg.4: 6), whose name means “lightning” and which suggests that the name is a 
“hypocoristicon” of Lapidoth.? And lastly, that she was described as a “fiery or 
spirited woman.” This opinion holds that Lapidoth here, as the only reference in the 
Bible, is not likely to be a man’s name.® Whatever the true meaning, it has become 
her epithet. The name Deborah itself means “bee/honey bee.” And according to Gill, 
the name was eventually “taken to designate that Deborah had the character of a 
stinging hornet or wasp.”** Ginzberg, on his part, considers the meaning of the 
name as “bee,” to be “ugly.”# 

Deborah’s story in Judg. 4, highlights two important aspects of her life; 
namely, her judgement and her prophecy. Although the idea of her prophecy 
preceded, the details of her judgement were given first. That Deborah was a 
charismatic leader is a fact. She was a judge who was sought by the Israelites to 


settle their disputes." This was the time when the ruler of Canaan, King Jabin, and 


the captain of his army, Sisera, were oppressing the Israelites. Deborah's tenure of 


9 Gill, “The Female" 26. 

*! We have no access to the Hebrew text, but this interpretation is unlikely to be the intention of the 
text, according to the context of the verses. 

87 «Lapidoth” Ferdmaus Dictionary of the Bible. (Michigan and Cambridge: William B. Eerdmans, 
2000) 790. 

95 Carol Myers, “Deborah” Eerdmans Dictionary of the Bible. (Michigan and Cambridge: William B. 
Eerdmans, 2000) 331. 

* Gill, “The Female" 27. 

85 Ginzberg, The Legends, v. 6, 196. 

36 D. Harvey, “Deborah,” Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible, v.1 (New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, [n.d.] 808-809; Cavalcanti, “If You Come” 10. 
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this office was long --at least, twenty years," the duration of the oppression-- and 
Gill suggests that she might have ruled for forty years as implied in Judg. 5: 31. 

Deborah’s status as a recognized judge at this time in the history of Israel 
speaks volumes about the earlier attitude of Judaism toward women, i.e., one of 
total recognition of women as equal to men. The argument that considers prophecy 
and leadership as resulting from divine gift has been advanced earlier, though one 
interpretation of Judg. 4:5 points to Deborah’s role as extraordinary.” Considering 
that “even in modern times there are not very many women in places of business or 
political or professional leadership.”” 

Quite unconventionally, Deborah’s court was held in an open place, under a 
palm tree?! between Ramah and Bethel. Because the Scripture described this venue 
as the “palm tree of Deborah,” some commentators of the Bible feel it is an 
attribution to this Deborah. Yet, according to Gill, “there is possible identification 
between Deborah’s palm and the burial place of earlier Deborah (Rebekah’s nurse), 
the Oak of Tears.” (Gen. 35:8). If this is so, it is fair to suggest that Judge 
Deborah chose an already venerable place for her court. 

How effective was Deborah’s judgement? It is reasonable to conclude that 
her decisions were effective since she had served in her position for such a long 
time, and most importantly, since she was considered a prophetess. However, some 
37 Judg. 4: 3. 

38 Gill, “The Female” 27, n. 38. 

# “Deborah,” The Interpreter, v.2, 712. 

99 Ibid. 

?! There is an opinion that the “palm tree” at this high place “may be growing metaphorically.” Gill, 


“The Female” 28. 
2 Ibid, 27. 
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commentators opine that her decisions regarding domestic issues must have been 
considered better than that of her male colleagues.” Whatever the effect of her 
judgement, the fact remains that Deborah was a judge who was held in high esteem - 
by the people of Israel. 

Significantly, the other important aspect of Deborah’s life as delineated in 
Judg. 4, has to do with her prophecy. In fact, her prophecy is the highlight of the 
chapter, and one may consider the notes on her judgement as an introduction. 
Deborah’s prophecy came at the inception of Israelites’ war with the Canaanites. 
Oppressed for a long time, and ultimately threatened with destruction by the 
Canaanites, the Israelite tribal confederation needed someone to unite them in the 
face of their enemies. Thus Deborah, although she may be considered as delivering a 
prophetic message, was seen as this unifier.” 

The Bible states: 

And she sent and called Barak, the son of Abinoam out of Kedesh-naphtali, 

and said unto him, Hath not the Lord God of Israel commanded, saying, Go 

and draw toward mount Tabor, and take with thee ten thousand men of the 

children of Naphtali and of the children of Zebulun?... And I will draw unto 

thee to the river Kishon, Sisera, the captain of Jabin’s army, with his 

chariots and his multitude; and I will deliver him into thine hand.” 
These verses serve as the beginning of the series of episodes that confirm the 
prophecy of Deborah. They begin with “the summons for Barak came from the Lord 


[but] speaking through the prophetess.” Barak, the son of Abinoam, was the 


general and the captain designated to lead the Israelites in their war against the 


3 IB, v.2, 713. 
% Op. Cit, 28. 
?5 Judg. 4: 6-7. 
% TB, v. 2, 713. 
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mighty army of King Jabin. Obviously reluctant, and possibly frightened, Barak 
hesitated to face the enemy as prophesied by Deborah. 

However, this hesitation must be seen as based more on human nature? than 
on his disbelief in Deborah’s prophecy. For Barak’s response shows his absolute 
dependence on her as a prophet, for he promises: “if thou wilt go with me, then I 
will go: but if thou wilt not go with me, then I will not go”(Judg.4:8). We consider 
this verse to be one of the best indications of Deborah’s status as a real prophet in 
the Bible. It shows that with her along, the Israelite army felt the spiritual and 
physical presence of God. Had Barak not regarded Deborah as a prophet, he would 
not have demanded her participation in this military campaign. 

Our opinion about the significance of Judg. 4:8 is reinforced by the fact that 
Cavalcanti also identifies it and uses it as the title of her article on women prophets 
in the Bible. As she explains: “Verse 8 includes Barak’s response, indicating his 
dependence on her as a prophet of wisdom and insight.” The prophetess, in order 
to leave no doubt about her status and mission, agrees to Barak’s demand: 

And she said, I will surely go with thee: notwithstanding the journey that 

thou takest shall not be for thine honour; for the Lord shall sell Sisera into 

the hand of a woman. And Deborah arose, and went with Barak to 

Kedesh.'™ 


In fact, this verse not only confirms Deborah’s prophetic behaviour, it is also the 


first of series of additional prophecies, particularly of the destruction of the enemy 


?7 To entertain a measure of fear in facing a mightier enemy. 
di Ginzberg, The Legends, v. 6, 196. 

?? Cavalcanti, “If You Come" 10. 

100 Judg. 4:9. 
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leader through a woman called Jael. Finally, suffice it to point out that the details of 
the battle are nothing short of an affirmation of Deborah’s prophecy.” 

Let us turn to another significant aspect of Deborah’s prophecy: her song in 
Judg. 5. The chapter begins: 

Then sang Deborah and Barak the son of Abinoam on that day, saying... 

Praise ye the Lord for avenging of Israel, when the people willingly offered 

themselves... Hear, O ye kings; give ear, O ye princes; I, even I, will sing 

unto the Lord; I will sing praise to the Lord God of Israel.” 
According to D. Harvey, because the song of Deborah is considered one of the 
oldest compositions in the Hebrew Bible, its significance in the study of Hebrew 
history, religion and literature is unparalleled.!? Dating back to the twelfth century 
BC., the song has suffered more than any other text from the interest it has 
generated on the part of scholars.'* Some commentators even suspect certain 
“scribal insertions” and interpolations.'™ 

Gill sees the episode of the song of Deborah as containing three main 
feminine insights. Firstly, that the description of Deborah as a “mother in 
Israel" (Judg.5:7) has a feminine significance, and that she was called so in order to 
be portrayed “as a female counterpart to the patriarchs, oracle, priests, or prophets 


7” 


customarily called ‘fathers’.” Perhaps, read too much into, Gill feels the epithet 


could mean that Deborah was the “preserver of the nation.”’” 


101 Judg. 4:9-24. 

10 Judg. 5:1-3. 

103 Harvey, “Deborah,” 809. 

104 Thid; Gill, “The Female" 30. 
105 7B v.2, 717. 

106 Gill, “The Female” 31. 
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Secondly, the conclusion of the song reveals a female setting. Thus the 
mother of the enemy captain Sisera, along with “her wise ladies,” was waiting and 
expecting booty in the form of slave girls, fabrics and embroidery." Lastly, and 
most importantly, Judg. 5:11 seems to reveal the fact that women served as tridents 
(direct and independent composers and recipients of God's message). We should 
point out that this idea of women being tridents is one of Gill's main theses in her 
dissertation, and the song of Deborah is yet another opportunity for her to articulate 
it. 

However, it is not difficult to see why Gill presses the feminine aspect ofthe 
song. This is so because the song was attributed to both Deborah and Barak in the 
Bible (Judg.5:1), which means that either or both of them might have been the 
composer. So she needs to point out that Deborah was the composer. But Gill need 
not have gone that far, for even though they are both mentioned, it is evident that 
Deborah was the composer; after all, she was the prophetess who prophesied the 
war and the victory in the first place. So as a victory song, its attribution to 
Deborah is not far-fetched." In conclusion, it must be stated that Deborah’s 


prophecy, judgement and leadership are authenticated in the Bible. 


107 Thid, 31-32. One wonders what is the significance of this observation to Deborah as a woman. 
108 Thid, 32. 

V? On the other hand, one sees the reason for Gill’s concern by reading other sources that seek to 
deny Deborah the privilege due to the song. Isaacs, Legends, 137. 
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c. Huldah 


Our next female prophet mentioned in the Bible is Huldah. She lived around 


110 


the seventh century BC. Huldah was a wife of a certain Shallum who was very 


close to either the King of Judah, Josiah, or the high priest Hilkiah as a wardrobe 


111 


keeper. The name Huldah means “weasel” or “mole.” According to Gill however, 


this does not carry any negative connotation, since animal names were not 
uncommon at that time for both men and women. However, R. G. Branch differs 


from the observation that the Rabbis “called Huldah ‘arrogant’ and thus her name 


(‘weasel’) is descriptive, "!? 


Huldah's story as a prophet appears in two places in the Bible. First in 2 
Kings 22:14, and then in 2 Chr. 34:22. In the first passage the Bible states: 


So Hilkiah the priest, and Ahikam, and Akbor, and Shaphan, and Asahiah, 
went unto Huldah the prophetess, the wife of Shallum the son of Tikvah, the 
son of Harhas, keeper of the wardrobe; (now she dwelt in Jerusalem in the 
college;) and they communed with her (2K. 22:14). 


The recognition of Huldah's prophecy first appears in the Bible at a time when the 


young King of Judah, Josiah, ordered a restoration of the Temple. In the course of 


1, 14 


this work, the high priest discovered a scroll, and gave it to the royal scribe. They 


took the scroll to the king and read it to him. Its forecast of the impending doom for 


the idolatry of the people penetrated the king’s heart and frightened him. The king, 


1? M. Beeching, “Huldah,” New Bible Dictionary, (England: Inter-varsity Press, 1996) 491. 

!!! Robin Gallaher Branch, *Huldah" Zerdman's Dictionary of the Bible. (Michigan and Cambridge: 
William B. Eerdmans, 2000) 614. 

112 Gill, “The Female” 38. Gill also cites a few examples like : Shaphan as “rock badger,” Achbor as 
“mouse,” and Hegab as “locust.” 39, 

1B Op. Cit., 614. 

14 Tt is uncertain whether the priest was already aware of the whereabouts of the scroll or he just had 
just found it perchance. What seems to be agreed upon is that the content of the scroll is in what is 
now the Book of Deuteronomy. 7B, V.3, 317. 
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therefore, sent a delegation of his aids to inquire from the divine representatives 
what must be done, i.e., prophecy.!" 

The Bible cites five names as the members of the king’s delegation.!! 

And the King commanded commanded Hilkiah the priest, and Ahikam the 

son of Shaphan, and Achbor the son of Michaiah, and Shaphan the scribe, 

and Asahiah a servant of the kings, saying... Go ye, and enquire of the Lord 
for me, and for the people, and for all Judah, concerning the words of this 
book that is found: for great is the wrath of the Lord that is kindled against 
us, because our fathers have not hearkened unto the words of this book, to 
do according unto all that which is written concerning us.!!” 
In addition to other prophets of that time (although locations may differ), the 
delegation went straight to Huldah the prophetess for an oracle. The epithet 
“prophetess” must be highlighted for having the precedence in Huldah’s 
identification over her attribution to her husband: “Huldah the prophetess, the wife 
of Shallum.” (2K. 22:14; 2Chr. 34:22). 

Before we discuss Huldah’s prophecy, it is intriguing to consider why she, 
and not the other contemporary prophets, were consulted, since “Jeremiah and 
Zephaniah were active at that time."!* One of the best explanations offered by the 
commentators on the Bible for the delegation’s approach to Huldah is that she was 
residing in Jerusalem, and the others were not. So “it was the cult prophets 
[attached to the local shrine] who would give the oracle”! There is another 
opinion that Jeremiah was bypassed because he was not as popular at that time as 
15 Ibid., 315; Gill, “The female” 38. 

116 Note that these names are repeated in 2Chr. 34:20, but instead of Achbor the son of Michaiah, we 
have Abdon the son of Micah. As we are not equipped to reconcile between them, our sources are 
silent about this as ifthey are one and the same persons. 

"7 Kings. 22: 12-13. 


8 Gill, “The Female" 39. 
1? TB v.3, 318. 
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the present people might expect. Additionally, it is because Huldah’s husband was 
part of the “temple functionary,” and herself, part of the “temple cult,” she was the 
best person to consult for anything related to the scroll.” 

Meanwhile, according to R.G. Branch, Jewish tradition holds that “Huldah 
had an academy or schoolhouse in Jerusalem. She and Jeremiah were kinsfolk and 
divided prophetic functions between them, Jeremiah preaching to the men and 
Huldah to the women.”!7! One observes that the above opinions have nothing to do 
with Huldah’s sex, so the question still remains: Why her and not the other 


prophets? But as Gill points out, this debate took a different turn in post-canonical: 


times, to concern Huldah’s sex vis a vis her role.” 


When Huldah was approached, she was expected to deliver an oracle, and so, 
prophesy she did: 


And she said unto them, thus saith the Lord God of Israel, Tell the man that 
sent you to me,... Thus saith the Lord, Behold, I will bring evil upon this 
place, and upon the inhabitants thereof, even all the words of the book 
which the king of Judah hath read... Because they have forsaken me, and 
have burned incense unto other gods, that they might provoke me to anger 
with all the works of their hands; therefore my wrath shall be kindled 
against this place, and shall not be quenched... But to the King of Judah 
which sent you to enquire of the Lord, thus shall ye say to him, Thus saith 
the Lord God of Israel, As touching the words which thou has heard; . 

Because thine heart was tender, and thou hast humbled thyself before the 
Lord, when thou heardest what I sake against this place, and against the 
inhabitants thereof, that they should become a desolation and a curse, and 
hast rent thy cloths, and wept before me; I also have heard thee, saith the 
Lord... Behold Therefore, I will gather thee unto thy fathers, and thou shalt 
be gathered into thy grave in peace; and thine eyes shalt not see all the evil 
which I will bring upon this place. And they brought the king word again.” 


20 Op, Cit., 40. 

2) Branch, "-Huldah" 614; Ginzberg, The Legends, v. 6, 377. 
122 Op. Cit, 41. 

133 2Kings. 22: 15-20. 
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From Huldah’s response it is all too clear that she was prophesying. We read the 
standard formulae of prophesying in her oracle, such as “thus saith the Lord,” and 
“thus saith the Lord God of Israel.” But significant here is that the king and his 
people relied heavily on her prophecy and acted swiftly upon it. However, because 
Huldah’s prediction about how the king would die did not come true exactly, some 
scholars conclude that 2K. 22: 20 was a later addition.’ Yet, Huldah’s status as a 
venerated prophetess cannot be denied. 

In conclusion, although we find five female prophets mentioned in the Old 
Testament, the three discussed are sufficient to show that the Bible Soie 
women as prophets, and that God sends His messages through women who have 


undoubtedly played leadership roles among their respective peoples. 


24 Op. Cit, 39. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


LEADERSHIP OF WOMEN IN ISLAM 


Introductory Remarks 

Prophethood/messengership is considered to be the highest form of religious 
and socio-political leadership in Islam. Yet since, according to the concept of 
prophecy in the Qur'an, there has never been a woman prophet, does this disqualify 
women from other types of leaderships?! This chapter, “Leadership of Women in 
Islam" is included in this dissertation with the intention to try to answer this 
contentious question. 

While there may or may not be better examples, we will focus on the debate 
as found over the years in the Egyptian experience. Hence, the best representative 
sources will be used. Although certain historical situations must be highlighted, 
emphasis would be laid upon the theoretical aspects (i.e., arguments and conclusions) 


of the debate. 


The leadership of women in Islam? is an age-old controversial issue,’ one that 


--it must be admitted-- is unlikely to be put finally to rest through academic research. 


! As a matter of fact, scholars have not linked prophecy with leadership --and rightly so-- to approve or 
disapprove leadership of women. 

? Leadership here comprises of religious, social and political aspects. Hence, several terms that convey 
these aspects of leadership would include, wilaya, khilafa, imama and ri’asa. 

> The most recent debate on this issue came as a result of the leadership of Ms. Benazir Bhutto, when 
she was elected as the Prime Minister of Pakistan in 1988. Charles Amjad-Ali suggested that her 
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Yet, critical research can undoubtedly shed more light on our understanding of the 
complex and contentious arguments that scholars have raised on both sides of the 
issue. 

The following discussion will focus on the debate concerning political 
leadership of women. In his a/-Ahkam al-Sultaniyya wa’l-Wilayat al-Diniyya, and in 
his capacity as a theoretician of Islamic administration, Abu al-Hasan ‘Afi al- 
Mawardi (d. 1058)? discusses imamate (imāma) in the sense of caliphate (Khilafa). 
Although this is obviously a religious leadership, it is nonetheless also a political one, 
for al-Mawardi defines imamate as a “vicarate of the prophecy in upholding the faith 
and managing the affairs of the world.” Khalid ‘Abd al-Latif al-‘Alami’ seeks to 
identify further this definition of imamate with that of caliphate by citing several 
definitions of the latter, including one taken from the Muqaddima of Ibn Khaldun 
(d.1406). The latter writes: 


And the caliphate means to cause the masses (a/-kaffa) to act as required by 
religious insight into their interests in the other world as well as in this world. 
Since according to the lawgiver (2/-sharf) all worldly conditions are to be 
considered in their relation to their value for the other world. Thus, (the 
caliphate) in reality substitutes for the lawgiver, inasmuch as it serves, like 
him, to protect the religion and exercise (political) leadership of the world." 


leadership attracted political debates that are also religious in nature, and Muslim scholars all over the 
world issued religious opinions concerning that. We are unable to track the Pakistani opinions other 
than what he included in his article). Charles Amjad-Ali, “Women Leadership in Islam," A/-Mushir 
31:4 (1989), 123. 

* Amjad-Ali, “Women,” 125. 

5 For more on al-Mawardi, see chapter one, notel 1. 

$ : Afi Ibn Muhammad al-Mawardi, a/-Abkam al-Sultaniyya wa'l- Wilayat al-Diniyya (Beruit: Dar al- 
Kitab al-' Arabi, 1994), 29. This translation is adapted from, al-Mawardi, The Ordinances of 
Government. Trans. Wafaa H. Wahba. (U.K.: Center for Muslim Contribution to Civilization, 1996) 3. 
? The editor and commentator of the Arabic version of a/-Abkam cited above. 

* Tbn Khaldun, The Muqaddima (An Introduction to History) v.1. Trans. Franz Rosenthal (London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1958) 387-388. 
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After defining and proving the necessity of imamate, al-Mawardi devotes a 
section to the conditions of eligibility for leadership. They are: 1) justice or probity 
(al-‘adala); 2) the knowledge needed to exercise independent judgment in times of 
crisis or in delivering rulings; 3) good use of senses such as hearing, vision and 
speech; 4) physical fitness and freedom from handicaps affecting movement or 
agility; 5) the insight (ray) suitable for leading his subjects and directing their affairs 
and interests; 6) the bravery and courage necessary to defend the Muslim lands and 
fight the enemy; and 7) being of Qurayshite descent.’ 

It is not necessary to discuss these conditions individually, even though some 
of them, such as the seventh one, have been the subjects of heated debate. What is 
most important to point out, though, is the absence from this list of any mention of 
gender as a condition of leadership. In other words, al-Mawardi does not take a 
position on the question of whether or not a leader must be a male. Two assumptions 
can be made on the basis of this silence. First, it may signify that he attaches no 
importance to gender when it comes to leadership, which may in turn be taken to 
indicate that both men and women are eligible provided that they meet the 
conditions enumerated above. Second, and alternatively, it may mean that the sex of 
the leader (male, according to common practice) is assumed and therefore known to 
all; hence, it need not even be stated. 

Though common sense would support the first assumption, i.e., that both men 


and women are equally eligible for leadership, there is evidence according to Asghar 


? Al-Mawardi, a/-Abkam, 31-32. Translation of these conditions are ours but in consultation with 
Wafaa H. Wahba’s translation above, p. 4. Also consulted is the translation of a/-Abkam by Asadullah 
Yate, (London: Ta-Ha Publishers Ltd., 1996) 12. 
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Ali Engineer that “al-Mawardi maintained that a woman cannot be made head of a 
state." Moreover, the gender clause did not appear in other early works either, such 
as that of al-Ahkäm al-Sultaniyya of the Hanbalite Abu Ya'la al-Farra’ (d.1113),!! 
later scholars categorically include it. 

The Shafi‘ite Ahmad ibn ‘Afi al-Qalqashandi (d. 1418), in his Ma'athir al- 
Inafa fi Ma‘alim al-Khilafa, cites masculinity as the first of fourteen conditions of 
eligibility for imamate.” He clearly bases this verdict on the tradition reported by al- 
Bukhari and narrated by a companion by the name of Abu Bakra. He says: 

God has made me benefit from a saying I heard from the messenger of God 

during the days of the battle of the camel (year), as I nearly joined and fought 

beside the people of the camel. He adds: When the news came to the 
messenger of God that the Persians have made the daughter of Khosrau 

(kisra) their queen (ruler), he said: ‘Never will succeed such people who 

makes a woman their ruler’.!? 

In justifying the wisdom behind this verdict, al-Qalqashandi explains how a 
leader cannot dispense with mingling with other men for discussion of issues of the 
nation. And these exactly are forbidden for a woman. Al-Qalqashandi’s next 
explanation was rather more serious. That “because a woman is incomplete on her 
own right, as she even does not own her marriage, she cannot be made a leader over 
others.” This tradition will be discussed in detail later to assess its veracity, but 
what must be remarked here is that, because of these very statements, it is incumbent 
to ascertain the real Islamic position concerning women: For it is our belief that al- 
10 Amjad-Ali, “Women,” 130. 

!! Al-Mawardi, al-Abkam, 31. The editor of al-Mawardi cites four conditions attributed to Abu Ya‘la 
al-Farra', who also did not mention sex as a condition. We tried but failed to access this source. 

12 Ahmad ibn ‘Afi al-Qalqashandi, Ma’athir al-Inafa fi Ma‘alim al-Khilafa, v. I (Beirut: ‘Alam al- 
Kutub, 1980) 31. 


13 Ibid, We will discuss this tradition and its narrator in detail later. 
M Ibid, 32. 
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Qalqashandi’s remarks and the like are seriously influenced by cultural 


circumstances; ones that are not a true reflection of the Qur’an. 


1. The Qur’an’s View of Woman 

Generally, the Qur'an considers a woman to be the equal of a man. However, 
in the past this reality has either been overlooked or simply ignored. This is because 
the Qur’an also contains certain verses that may be interpreted as asserting the 
inferiority of females. Hence, the question of ascertaining the status of females seems 
daunting and, at the least, confusing. In order to do justice to the Qur’an, we must 
point out that “woman”, according to the Qur’an’s verses, must be seen from two 
perspectives: As a human being, and as a female and wife! Without this 
differentiation, confusion will always exist, and women will continue to lack the 


respect due to them. 


a, Woman as a Human Being 

The very phrase “woman as a human being” itself draws attention to 
femininity. But should it take precedence over conditions of the equality of the 
sexes? For Jamal al-Banna, this is what the majority of classical and modern scholars 


allowed to happen,'^ and to the detriment of women’s status in Islam. The fact is that 


15 These are articulated by the Egyptian scholar Jamal al-Banna in his a/-Mar’a al-Muslima Bayna 
Tahrir al-Qur’an wa Taqyid al-Fugaha’ (Cairo: Dar al-Fikr al-Islami, 1998). 
16 pp. 

Ibid, 14. 
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a woman is, first and foremost, a human being, and the Qur’an confirms this 
whenever it refers to people as the Lord’s servants, irrespective of gender. These are 
the situations where the equality of sexes is most explicit. 

However, on the human level, perhaps the only verse in which the issue of 
equality or preference is dealt with in succinct manner is 49: 13. There the Qur’an 
states: 

O mankind! We have created you from a male and a female, and made you 

into nations and tribes, that you may know one another. Verily, the most 

honorable of you before God is the most pious of you. Verily, Allah is All- 

Knowing, All-Aware. 

This verse makes it clear that all human beings --males, females, nations, tribes-- are 
to be regarded as equal. Amina Wadud-Muhsin writes in this regard: 

Allah does not distinguish on the basis of wealth, nationality, sex, or 

historical context, but on the basis of faqwa [piety]. It is from this perspective 

then that all distinctions between woman and woman, between man and man 
and between woman and man, must be analyzed." 
Therefore, according to some contemporary Muslim writers, all human beings are 
equal as far as God is concerned, regardless of what traditional scholars say. In other 
words, if the criterion for superiority is anything other than piety, it should not be 
accorded any legitimacy. 
Ironically, although signs of this single criterion may be known or even 


manifest in some people, it can only be found in the heart, making God the only one 


who can identify the truly pious person. In fact, the Qur'an warns people not to claim 


7 Amina Wadud-Muhsin, Qur'an and Woman: Rereading the Sacred Text from a Woman's 
Perspective (New York; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999) 37. 
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that they are pious, since only God knows who the true believers are in reality. ! It is 
interesting to note, however, that despite its implications for gender equality, the 
verse and its emphasis on piety are little used in support of arguments in its favor. 
Far more common are allusions to 49: 13 as an argument against racial 
discrimination, a surprising double standard. For while it asserts the equality of sexes 
(males and females) and races (tribes and nations), scholars seem only to see the 
latter and not the former. 

Jamal al-Banna further cites a verse that identifies both males and females as 
equally responsible in fulfilling religious duties.!° The Qur'àn says: 

The believers, men and women, are supporters and friends (aw/iya’) of one 

another; they enjoin good and forbid bad; and they perform prayers and give 

alms (zakat), and they obey Allah and His messenger. Allah will have mercy 

on them. Surely Allah is All-Mighty, All-Wise.”° 
This verse is clear in placing all believers (males and females) on an equal footing in 
their relationships towards each other, in their religious duties (such as enjoining 
good and forbidding evil) and in the rewards they can expect for their actions. This 
means that a female believer -- even from another race or nation-- is, in the sight of 
God, of the same value as a male believer. 

The Qur'an is in fact has more to say about the reward referred to in the 
above paragraph: 

Whoever works righteousness --whether male or female-- while he [or she] is 

a true believer, verily to him We will give a good life, and We shall pay them 


certainly a reward in a proportion to the best of what they used to do. 


18 «And ascribe not purity to yourselves, He knows best him who is pious [fears God] (Q, 53: 32); 
Also see a tradition in, Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj, Sahih Muslim, v. 5 (Beirut: Mw assasat ‘Izz al-Din, 
1987) 146. 

19 Al-Banna, a/-Mar'a, 14. 
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Also: 
And whoever does righteous good deeds, male or female, and is a (true) 
believer, such will enter Paradise and not the least injustice, even to the size 
of a speck on the back of a date-stone, will be done to them.” 
Although less direct in asserting their equality, these verses nonetheless treat both 
males and females as independent beneficiaries of their own good deeds. The Qur’an 
is telling its readers that men and women are equal and therefore equally responsible 
and equally deserving of reward and (by extension) punishment. 
| This message from the Qur’an is reinforced in various hadith accounts, one of 
which is related by Jamal al-Banna. He tells of how one day, when one of the 
Prophet’s wives, Umm Salma, was in her room, she heard the Prophet calling to 
people from the mosque, saying: ^O people!” She asked her hairdresser (mashita) to 
wrap her up, so that they could go and listen. The woman (hairdresser) said: “May 
God have mercy on you, but he said: ‘O people’.” To which Umm Salma replied: 
“And are we not people?" It can be seen from this that some women (the 
hairdresser, for instance) thought of themselves as of less importance than men, a 
notion of which Umm Salma immediately disabused them. Evidently, the message of 
the Qur’an on gender equality was not clear enough for some, and required 


confirmation in the words of one of the prophet’s wives. 


2 Q, 4: 124. 
? Al-Banna, al-Mar’at, 16. 
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b. Woman as a Female and Wife 

We have seen that woman is on an equal footing with man at the human level, 
but that on the biological level they are clearly different. The Qur’an of course 
recognizes this. And yet, as al-Banna concludes: “This [biological] difference 
between a woman and a man does not mean any shortcoming in the woman’s 


position or her equality.”* 


This is because they both complement each other in 
building a better society. Indeed, it is only when it comes down to the marital or 
spousal level that, even though they each have their respective rights when it comes 
to relationships, men and women are assigned roles that in some cases subordinate 
the latter. It is on the latter scenario that some scholars tend to focus their attention 
when dealing with women’s status in Islam. In this connection, let us discuss the 
following verses. 

The Qur’an states: “And they (women) have rights similar over them (men) to 
what is reasonable, but men have a degree over them. And Allah is All-Mighty, All- 
Wise." Also, “Men are the protectors and maintainers of women, because Allah has 
made one of them to excel the other, and because they spend from their means.. DR 
In the second chapter, we highlighted the importance of ascertaining the meaning of 
*al-rijal" According to Ibn al-Jawzi (d.1201), a/-rijal in these particular verses means 


“husbands””’ rather than “men.” This is an important point to bear in mind because, 


if the word rjjalis meant in the sense of “husbands,” then the notion of any 


?^ Thid, 21. 

a Q, 2: 228. Some additions by the translator are omitted. 

26 Q, 4: 34, 

27 Tbn al-Jawzi, Nuzhat al-A‘yun al-Nawazir fi Tim al-Wujuh wa al-Naza 'ir (Beirut: Mu’ assasat al- 
Risala, 1984) 327-328. 
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superiority would be confined to a very small arena --that of the family-- and not 
given universal validity. 

In commenting on the first verse (Q, 2: 228), Jamal al-Banna observes that 
even though its last portion gives husbands a “degree” of mastery over their wives, 
its first part confirms their equality.’ Once again, however, it is the last part of the 
verse that is usually assigned greater validity. Yet, the question remains, why should 
the Qur'an give the husband “superiority?” First of all, the Qur'an does not appear 
to give the husband “superiority” in the sense of affirming that he is better than the 
wife. Rather, husbands are given a “degree/edge” (daraja) of advantage over their 
wives on certain marital issues. 

To understand this, the verse must be quoted in the context of the preceding 
verses: 

And divorced women shall wait for three menstrual periods, and it is not 

lawful for them to conceal what Allah has created in their wombs, if they 

believe in Allah and the Last day. And their husbands have the better right to 
take them back in that period, if they wish for reconciliation. And they 

(women) have rights similar over them (men) to what is reasonable, but men 

have a degree over them. And Allah is All-Mighty, All-Wise.° 
Since the verse is about divorce and in the midst of divorce verses,” the “degree” of 
advantage accorded the husband has to be seen from that perspective. One example 


of such an advantage is offered in the verse: the right to take the divorced wife back 


during the prescribed waiting period of three menstrual cycles, This decision is the 


28 Al-Banna, al-Mar’at, 49. 

29 Although the following responses may seem sexist, or at least unconvincing, it can nonetheless be 
argued that they reflect the real intentions of the Qur’an and in the closest sense possible. 

30 Q, 2: 228. 

31 Q, 2: 227-232. 
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husband’s prerogative, rather than the wife’s. And that, clearly, is a privilege, but one 
that is not based on superiority. 

Lastly, even if this privilege were to be considered (and it often is) as 
“superiority,” Jamal al-Banna, without condoning the concept, points out that it is 
not an issue as far as the Qur’an’s overall spirit is concerned. For even among the 
messengers of God --who were themselves elevated over the rest of the population-- 
some are declared higher than others in the Qur'an. Of course it may still be argued 
that the relations between the messengers/prophets themselves were completely 
unlike that of a husband and wife (if not in fact non-existent) and therefore irrelevant 
to the argument, it can still be maintained that the Qur’an does not --in spirit-- 
consider the declaration of some people as superior to others (messengers, husbands, 
wives) as violating the fundamental right of the rest. 

As for the second verse (4: 34) mentioned above, it may be recalled that it 
was cited in chapter two in order to dispel the myth that the male gender is superior 
to the female. But here we must address it as a statement on the position of woman 
in marital relations. The operative word is qawwamun, which has earlier been 
rendered as managers, directors, caretakers or guardians. Contrary to what these 
words may indicate in terms of superiority and preference, al-Banna understands 
gawwam (caretaker) as affirming the “responsibility” of the husbands and as having 
nothing to do with their superiority." Placing the responsibility for taking care of the 
family on the shoulders of the husband is embodied in the word gawwamun. Indeed, 


far from being a proof of favoritism on behalf of husbands, it is the wives who must 


32 Q, 2: 253; 17: 55. 
3 Al-Banna, a/-Mar’at, 49. 
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be seen as being favored, since the often crushing responsibilities of maintaining a 
family are shifted elsewhere other than on their shoulders. 

However, although we are convinced that the aim of this verse may only be to 
establish the responsibility of the husband as caretaker of the family, it is not 
impossible that his headship of the household may be construed from it. In such a 
case, the Qur’an may not be unfair. In Islam, appointing or delegating a leader is 
imperative for a group of two or more who are taking a journey.” In our political, 
social and even academic lives, heads are designated for delegations and committees, 
and not necessarily because they are better than the others. Nor does becoming a 
head necessarily make one better than the rest. Therefore, to make the husband the 
head of the family (as anachronistic a concept as it is) may be seen as an attempt to 
arrange the affairs of the family, without planting a seed of contention in the form of 
competition. Seen in this light, the question becomes less one of chauvinism or 
intolerance, and more one of social conscience, without in anyway undermining the 
sense of respect that Islam holds for the dignity, equity and freedom of women. 

Qasim Amin, through his pioneering call for the freedom of women in Tahrir 
al-Mar’a, expresses this eloquently: 

A woman, and what makes you know who a woman is? [She is] a human 

being, like man is. She is no different than him in terms of limbs and the way 

they work, in feelings, thought, or in anything that the reality of being human 


requires of a human being, except only in the measure of what their difference 
in sex (sinf calls for? 


* Abu Dawid, Sulayman, Sunan Abi Dawud, v.2 (Beirut: Dar al-Janan, 1988) 42. 
2 Qasim Amin, Tahrir al-Mar'a (Cairo: Matba‘at Roz al-Yusuf, 1941), 17. 
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2. Political Leadership of Women 

In the 1950s, the political rights of women became an issue of intensive 
debate in Egypt where certain political leaders”? proposed that women be given the 
right to vote. Additionally, they insisted that only those Egyptians who could read (a 
provision that would disenfranchise many men) should be allowed to vote. This 
matter was left in the hands of members of the council of elders (majlis al-shura or 
senate), which in turn, commissioned the fatwa committee of al-Azhar University to 
issue a formal legal opinion (fatwa). The following are some of the highlights of the 
fatwa as it appeared in Risálat al-Islam. 

The committee issued a fatwa concerning “general leadership” (a/-wilayat al- 
amma), which they defined as a male prerogative and as “the power to enforce any of 
the affairs of the group (society), such as the legislative power to resolve 


9939 


disagreements and execute laws. " Identifying membership in parliament and, for 


that matter, the office of head of state, as constituting this type of leadership, the 
committee claimed that only men could stand as candidates for such position, 
according to Islamic law.“ 

The historical justification offered for this position was that, since the dawn 


of Islam until their time (1950), no such general leadership had ever been given to a 


36 Tt must be pointed out that this was not the first time the issue has attracted attention. For even in 
the early twentieth century, Qasim Amin championed the problem of freeing the Muslim women, 
which led to publication of his two books: Tahrir a/-Mar’a aud al-Mar’a al-Jadida. 
37 They included Zaki al-‘Urabi, Muhammad ‘Ali * Alüba and Ahmad Ramzi. 
38 Al-Banna, al-Mar’at, 128. 
?? They also defined “particular/special leadership" (a/-wilayat al-khassa) as "the power with which the 
person controls a special affair of someone else, such as guardianship of minors, control over finance, 
and administration of religious endowments (awgaf)." “Hukm al-Shari‘a al-Islamiyya fi Ishtirak al- 
mar'a fi al-Intikhab lil-Barlaman," Majallat Risalat al-Islam 4:3 (1952), 314. 

Ibid, 315. 
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woman, either exclusively or in partnership with a man.*! This was in spite of the fact 
that there were some women, such as the Prophet's wives, who surpassed some men - 
in knowledge. Also, even though the conditions often existed that might have 
required women to share with men the leadership, women never demanded to do so, 
nor were they asked to participate.” In order to cement their historical evidence, the 
incident of the “Sagifat bani Sa ‘ida,’ which led to the selection of the first caliph, 
was cited as an example. The committee claimed that, in that process, no woman 
participated in the consultation or even demanded to partake in it; and that women 
were equally left out of the process of pledging allegiance (bay‘a) to the leader.” 

The committee also offered, as might have been expected, a religious proof, in 
which it cited the very tradition from al-Qalqashandi that we saw earlier concerning 
the lack of success for people who choose a woman their ruler. Its members held that 
the Prophet, in making this statement, sought to do more than simply offer 
information about the lack of success of the Persians; indeed, in keeping with his 


prophetic mission, he chose this means to warn his people never to follow in the 


*! Note the expression “has ever been given” (gad usnida). 
i Op. Cit., 315. This so called historical conclusions are doubtful, for there are reports about certain 
women in Islamic history who assumed leadership of their people. This is the focus of a book by 
Fatima Mernissi, entitled, The Forgotten Queens of Islam. Trans. Mary Jo Lakeland. (Cambridge, 
U.K.: Polity Press, 1994). Mernissi identified more than fifteen queens in this book. Also ‘Umar Ibn al- 
Khattab, the second Caliph, during his fiscal reforms, appointed a woman called al-Shifa to be 
responsible for the market. A report equally dismissed by others as a fabrication on ‘Umar. Izzat, a/- 
Mar’a, 135. Concerning women's leadership, Amjad Ali writes: "For example Princess Sitt-ul Muluk, 
daughter of Caliph Al-Aziz Billah (1024 C.E.); Queen Shajarat-ud-Durr of Egypt (1257 C.E.); Queen 
Razia Sultana of India (1240 C.E.); Queen al-Sharifa of Al-Yemen (1450 C.E.); Queen Chand Bibi of 
Deccan (1547 C.E.); and Saljooki Queen Tarkhan Khatoon, as well as eighty-eight years rule of the 
princesses of Bhopal in recent years." Amjad-Ali, "Women," 128. 
? Here the issue of pledging allegiance to the leader is not exactly as the committee puts it. Though 
there are different levels of pledging allegiance, some women reportedly participated in pledging 
allegiance to the Prophet. Also even though there is a disagreement as to whether they shook his hands 
or not, the reality does not change the fact that they participated. ‘Izzat, Hibah Ra'uf, A/-Mar'a wa al- 
‘Amal al-Siyasi: Ru'ya Islamiyya (Virginia: The International Institute of Islamic Thought, 1995) 
122-125. We must add that all the components of the historical justification are debatable, and are, in 
fact, not agreed upon. We will have the opportunity to discuss some of them later. 
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footsteps of the Persians and make a woman their ruler. The committee members 
concluded from this that, ultimately, having women as leaders would lead to lack of 
success.“ 

The committee also highlighted the point that the prohibition extends from 
the time of the Prophet until the last generation.? Consequently, the Companions of 
the prophet and subsequent generations have never placed a woman in such a position 
of authority. The Azhar committee further claims that there is wisdom and an 
explanation behind this prohibition, and that is femininity.* Indeed, her very nature 
prevents her from taking on such responsibility. Yet even though femininity is the 
reason for a woman’s disqualification from assuming leadership, it does not, 
however, point to a lack of knowledge or intelligence." In other words, a woman is 
debarred from leadership contest not due to any intellectual handicap, but because of 
her biological construction (femininity). 

On the particular question of whether or not a woman should be allowed to 
vote, the committee responded in the negative, even though they failed to provide a 
reason other than the fact that it could serve as a license for her to demand leadership 
itself. And since the latter is forbidden, the former must not be allowed either. They 


concluded: *For anyone whose right to participate in voting is affirmed, then, so too 


44 “Hukm,” Op. Cit, 315-316. 

5 Obviously, to underscore any suggestion that later generations might need to consider making 
different decisions in light of their situations. 

46 As represented in the term “woman” in the tradition. Op. Cit., 316. 

47 As a matter of fact, this candid admission does not enhance the debate in any positive way, 
particularly, since there are those who argue the inferiority of female intellect, by using other 
traditions that indicate that women are intellectually and religiously incomplete. ‘Izzat, a/-Mar'a, 100. 
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should his/her right to nominate him/herself be affirmed." 


This explains the 
committee's fears, and hence, their rigid fatwa. 

The issuance of this fatwa, according to al-Banna, was followed by a 
conference at the headquarters of the Muslim Brotherhood, attended by various 
Islamic organizations. The conference ended with the passage of ten resolutions, 
most of which revoked the political rights of women.” This was the situation in 
1952; however, it is interesting to note that with the passage of time, the Society of 
the Muslim Brotherhood has changed substantially its position towards the political 
rights of women, even though, there is more room for improvement. 


As recently as 1994, the Muslim Brotherhood issued a document delineating 


its current views on the political rights of women in three areas. 


a. Woman's Right to Participate in Electing Members of Parliament 

The Brotherhood admitted that there is nothing in Islamic Law that debars a 
woman from actively participating in electing the members of Parliament. On the 
contrary, they are strongly urged, if not obliged, to participate in this matter.” They 
cited two Qur'anic verses, one of which has already been mentioned above, to 
establish the equality of men and women in religious duties.?! The other reads: 

Let there arise out of you a group of people inviting to all that is good, 


enjoining a/-ma'ruf| [kindness], and forbidding a/-munkar [evil]. And it is they 
who are the successful.” 


43 Op. Cit, 322. 
^? Al-Banna, al-Mar’a, 145-146. 
50 Al-Bannā, 2/-Mar'a, 154. 
5! The believers, men and women, are supporters P friends (awliya”) of one another; they enjoin good 
and forbid bad; and they perform prayers and give alms (ZaKat), and they obey Allah and His 
messenger. Allah will have mercy on them. Surely Allah is All-Mighty, All-Wise.” Q, 9:71. 

Q, 3: 104. 
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The brotherhood argued that these verses obligate women to engage in a process that 
requires their participation alongside men as people and believers. They also 
observed that to prevent Muslim women from voting might actually limit the 


chances of the best candidate to win." 


b. Woman as a Member of Parliament 
The document goes on to say: "The society sees no credible text which 


prevents this [i.e., a woman becoming a member of parliament]. 


They argue that 
the above verses that allow a woman to vote, also give her the right to stand as a 
candidate for parliament. Here, the Brotherhood painstakingly refutes most of the 
arguments advanced by those with opposing views. For example, they reject the 
argument that a woman is largely ignorant of and inexperienced in public affairs, and 
that it is easy to deceive her, for all of which reasons she is not suited for public 
office. They point out that a woman is like a man in terms of knowledge and 
ignorance, according to their orientations and interests. Furthermore, they insist that 
the issue is about basic rights, not about suitability for performance. 

As for the argument that the possibility of menstruation and pregnancy on the 
part of a woman hinders or disqualifies her from taking up public duties, the 
Brotherhood rejects this, for given the fact that the probability of a man falling sick 
at anytime does not disqualify him, so also a woman's potential health problems 
should not hinder her. Also refuted is the suggestion that the mingling with men and 


5 AI-Banna, al-Mar’a, 154. 
54 Ibid, 155. 
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traveling that a life in politics demands mean that a woman cannot become a Member 
of Parliament. After all, such activities can be done in a manner that is acceptable in 


Islam.” 


c. Woman as a Leader 

The only area of public life in which the Brotherhood agreed that a woman is 
disqualified from participating is the office of the overall imamate (caliphate), which 
is equivalent to the modern notion of “head of state." Then without any attempt at 
justifying or elaborating on this position, the document goes on to address the 
opinions of scholars concerning the judgeship of a woman, a point on which the 
former are sharply divided." Apart from the Doeme situations, the 
brotherhood did not see any domain of public service from which a woman should be 
barred as long as she meets the basic requirements.” 

Hence, although there were considerable improvements in the position of the 
Ikhwan between 1952? and 1994 on women, the question of their fitness for 
leadership (the most important one) remained a stumbling block, and one that could 
not be explained or justified. One can only imagine that the Brotherhood’s silence is 


evidence of its realization that the position is an untenable one. 


55 Ibid, 155-156. 

56 Ibid, 156. 

>? That there are three positions of scholars on this issue. a) Al-Tabari and Ibn Hazm allow this 
without any restrictions; b) majority of scholars disallowed it; and c) scholars such as Abu Hanifa took 
the middle position. bid, 156. 

58 Ibid, 157. 

5? We assumed that the Zkhwän participated in the conference by various Muslim organizations in 
1952, not only because of their hard line position, but also because, their center was used for that. 
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This debate, despite the evidence that it provides of greater openness, stands 
nonetheless in stark contrast to the progressive discussion of women’s political 
leadership offered by the young Egyptian scholar Hebah Ra’uf ‘Izzat. In her al- 
Mar’ah wa al-‘Amal al-Siyasi, she examines on what the debate on the political 
leadership of women is founded, analyzing in her turn many of the texts that we have 
encountered in the course of our study. A few examples will serve to show ‘Izzat’s 


approach to the question. 


i. A Text from the Qur’an 
Some people see the Qur’anic statement that “men are the protectors and 
maintainers of women because Allah has made one of them to excel the other and 


because they spend from their means" 


as sufficient proof of the unsuitability of 
women for leadership. We have already analyzed this verse and shown how it is 
misconstrued and applied erroneously to establish the inferiority of females to males. 
According to ‘Izzat, it is also used to disqualify females from assuming leadership 
posts, since they are, themselves, to be subordinated to males.°! These scholars insist 
that, even if it is agreed (as suggested) that the verse applies specifically to domestic 
issues, their disqualification still stands. This is because, they argue, if a woman is 


incapable” of managing the family, she must, a priori, be even less able to manage 


the affairs of the nation. 


 Q, 4: 34. 

5! “Izzat, al-Mar’a, 130. 

® Note that we have shown above that the verse is only establishing the responsibility of the husband 
rather than his authority or the subordination of the wife. Therefore, incapability of the woman is not 
suggested by the verse. 
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‘Izzat however cites another group of scholars who, even though they admit 
that this verse removes a burden from the shoulders of wives, assert that it does not 
point to a woman’s innate lack of suitability, for the simple reason that if the 
husband becomes incapacitated, the wife has to assume the family responsibilities.” 


Therefore, using this verse to discount women’s fitness as leaders is inappropriate. 


ii. A Text from the Tradition 

Al-Bukhari’s report that Abu Bakra (Nufay* ibn al-Harith) narrated the fact 
that “when the news came to the Prophet that the Persians had made the daughter 
(Buran) of Khosrau (Kisra Shirawayh) their Queen (ruler), he said: ‘Never will such a 
people succeed who make a woman their ruler’,” has been used to disqualify a woman 
from becoming a leader. Shihab al-Din Ahmad al-Qastalani (d. 1517), in his 
commentary on al-Bukhari, says that it is the majority opinion that a woman cannot 
become a leader or a judge. However, ‘Izzat observes that scholars took three 
different positions on what this tradition meant to say about women's leadership.© 1) 
that it pertains to all women and to all kinds of leaderships; 2) that it is only about 
the Caliphate (head of state); and 3) that the tradition is a either a fabrication or a 
narration by a single person which must be inadmissible, especially in constitutional 


matters.’ 


& Op. Cit, 131. 

$* Shihab al-Din Ahmad al-Qastalani, Irshad al-Sari li Sharh Sahih al-Bukhari, v. 9 (Beirut: Dar al- 
Fikr, 1990) 464. 

$5 Such as the position of 1952 Fatwa Committee of al-Azhar. 

$6 Like that of the Muslim Brotherhood in 1994. 

67 «Izzat, al-Mar’a, 132. 
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On the first position, ‘Izzat points out that its proponents failed to relate the 
tradition to other Qur’anic verses on the leadership of women. Furthermore, they did 
not connect the tradition either to other related ones, or to the totality of the Shari'a 
(Islamic Law).% As a result, she suggests that the tradition, for the sake of fairness, 
must be understood in light of the others that are specific to Persia and Khosrau. In 
other words, it should not be considered in isolation from the specific historical 
incident of the Persians making the daughter of Khosrau their ruler. 

“Therefore,” ‘Izzat concludes, “the tradition is specific to Persians under the 
umbrella of prophecy [foretelling the fates of other people] and glad tidings [for 
Muslims], and not in the domain of passing a legal ruling,’ Meanwhile, she admits 
that although there is a principle in Islamic jurisprudence that considers “the 
generality of the word rather than the specificity of the cause,” she insists that there 
is strong evidence in this case to warrant that it be made specific. And this evidence 
is the Qur’anic verses that acknowledge the Queen of Sheba as a wise ruler who led 
her people to success [both religiously and politically].” 

‘Izzat’s point must be taken seriously, especially since the Qur’an never 
discounts the example of the Queen of Sheba.” Again, the argument gains strength 
with the observation by Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani (d. 1449) that the tradition serves as a 
complement to the story of Khosrau, who destroyed the letter that the Prophet sent 
e 134. 

7 Jbid, 134. For the Qur'anic story on the Queen of Sheba, see Q, 27: 23-44. 

We are mindful that she eventually became subordinated to prophet Solomon. But that was a 
subordination to God (Q, 27:44), which necessitated her subordination to the Prophet. As for the 
wording of the story in the Qur'an about the Queen that: “I found a woman ruling over them,” 


although it can be interpreted as being highlighted for its novelty, the response is that, yes, it was 
uncommon, but that never showed any illegitimacy. 
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to him. This incident prompted the Prophet to pray that he and his throne be 
destroyed. One tradition, which incidentally, precedes the “lack of success tradition” 
in al-Bukhari, is that narrated by Ibn ‘Abbas (68H/687C.E.): 
The Messenger of God sent his letter to Khosrau (Barwiz) through ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Hudhafa al-Sahmi, he ordered the latter to deliver it to the leader of al- 


Bahrayn (al-Mundhir ibn Sawi al-‘Abdi), who in turn sent it to Khosrau. 


When he read it he tore it up. I” believe Ibn al-Musayyib said: ‘Then the 


Messenger of God prayed that they be destroyed completely’.” 


Ibn Hajar explains how the prayers and the prophecy came true by citing 
another tradition that Khosrau wrote to his representative in Yemen called Badhan, 
instructing him to send two people to the Prophet. Upon reading the message from 
Badhan, the Prophet asked the emissaries of the former to go back and inform him 
that: “my Lord has killed your Lord tonight." And that was the beginning of the 
series of incidents leading to enthronement of the woman. 

What had happened was that the son (Shirawayh) had killed his father 
(Barwiz) in order to gain the throne. Before the father died, he had also been plotting 
to kill his son." Then after only six months, the son also died, and according to al- 
Qastalani, as he had already killed all his brothers, there was no male left in the 
family to inherit the throne, leaving only his daughter, Buran, to take over. Thus 
the Prophet, upon learning how the Persians had made a woman their ruler, 


prophesied a dire fate for the people of Persia, and not a statement of general 


72 Tbn Shihab al-Zuhri, the second person after Ibn ‘Abbas in the chain of transmission. 

73 Ahmad Ibn Hajar al-' Asqalani, Fath al-Bari bi Sharh Sahih al-Bukhari, v. 8 (Beirut: Dar al-Ma‘rifa, 
1980) 126. 

 Thid., 127. 

75 Some sources suggest he would die through poison. 

76 Al-Oastalani, Irshad, v. 9, 464. 
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application. In other words, this tradition is not to be considered as a religious ruling 
that disqualifies women from becoming leaders. 

As for the second position taken by scholars, i.e., that the tradition prohibits 
women only from becoming heads of state, ‘Izzat accuses them again of failing to 
consider the tradition in the context with other traditions." Again, not only is this 
position little better than the first one, there is no authentic proof that it specifies 
leadership of the state, which they also failed to relate to the question of eligibility.” 

The third position was faulted by ‘Izzat for totally rejecting the tradition as 
fabricated or as not worthy of consideration simply because it is the narration of a 
single person.” Let us probe this issue further, since reliability or lack thereof, could 
be a deciding factor in this debate. This is also imperative because the argument in 
favor of disqualifying women from leadership finds unfettered support from this 
tradition. 

When the reliability of a tradition is questioned, this is usually based on either 
its chain of transmitters (sanad), or its text (mafn). And since Abu Bakra was the 
only Companion of the Prophet. who narrated this tradition, some modern scholars 
have subjected him to intense scrutiny. But before looking at their arguments, let us 
consider some earlier biographical information about him. 

In his Usd al-Ghaba fi Ma'rifat al-Sahaba, the famous historian ‘Afi ibn 
Muhammad ibn al-Athir (d. 1232) introduces Abu Bakra al-Thaqafi as Nufay‘ ibn al- 


Harith ibn Kalada. But he quickly points out that Abu Bakra might have been a son 


T *Tzzat, al-Mar’a, 132. 
"do 2. . 
... Ibid, 133. 
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of al-Harith’s slave, Masrüh." He was called Abū Bakra due to the fact that he joined 
with the Muslims on the day Ta’if®! was besieged, riding a young female camel 
(bakra). Consequently, the Prophet made him a free man upon becoming a Muslim. 
Hence, his association with the prophet was that of a “mawla rasul Allah.” 

Most importantly, Ibn al-Athir points out that Abu Bakra was one of the 
distinguished (dal ? and finest of the Companions of the Prophet. However, he 
was also one of the people who testified against another companion called al- 
Mughira ibn Shu‘ba and a certain woman in an alleged case of adultery. Significant 
too in Abu Bakra’s story is the fact that he was lashed (as punishment) by ‘Umar ibn 
al-Khattab (the second Caliph) for slander (qadh£ or false accusation). This was in 
spite of the fact that Abu Bakra and two other people™ insisted that they had 
witnessed the act of adultery.? 

Ibn al-Athir also mentions that, upon receiving his punishment, ‘Umar asked 
Abu Bakra to repent; otherwise, he would be discredited and could never act as a 


witness anymore by law. But Abu Bakra refused to do so, saying, “of course (/a 


| jaram) [then], I will never bear witness between two [others]. Meanwhile, Ibn al- 


- © Abū Bakra himself reportedly said: “I am one of you in the religion. For I am a client (znaw/a) of the 


messenger of God. But if people insist on associating me [to my genealogy], then I am Nufay‘ ibn 
Masruh” ‘Afi ibn Muhammad ibn al-Athir, Usd al-Ghaba fi Ma‘rifat al-Sahaba, v. 6 (Cairo: Dar al- 
Sha' b, 1970), 38. 

*! A town in al- Hijaz (now Saudi | Arabia). 
82 Op. Cit., PN 
83 This was because the number of those who insist on witnessing the act of oe fell short of four 


Bakra’s maternal brother, Ziyad ibn Abih withdrew his aan as he was unsure of the identity of of 
those involved in the sexual intercourse. Zbn Kathir, al-Bidaya wa al-Nihaya, v. 8 (Peirt Dar al- 


-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 1985) 59. n 


$5 Ibn al-Athir, Usd, v. 6. 38. = " A ve I, E 
36 Thid 
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Athir reiterates that Abu Bakra was a devout worshiper (of God) until his death.” He 
was survived by children who were among the most wealthy and knowledgeable in 
Basra in their day.® 

One observes that Abu Bakra’s reputation as a distinguished and pious 
companion is overwhelming. It is only tainted by the punishment ‘Umar inflicted 
upon him. But generally, it would appear that historians and traditionists were 
willing to forgive or ignore the consequences of his conviction of false witness due to 
his over all reputation. 

Muhyi al-Din al-Nawawi (d. 1277), the well-known traditionist and 
commentator on the book Sahih Muslim, echoes in his Tahdhib al-Asma’ wa al- 
Lughat the same positive sentiment about Abu Bakra? as Ibn al-Athir expresses; 
indeed, no mention is made whatsoever of his “false accusation” and punishment. 
One suspects that al-Nawawi’s concern was to portray Abu Bakra as reliable and 
capable of narrating traditions. 

Again in contrast to Ibn al-Athir, al-Nawawi mentions that Abu Bakra 
narrated approximately 132 traditions, eight of which Al-Bukhari and Muslim agreed 
upon (in addition al-Bukhari alone reports five other of Abu Bakra’s traditions, and 
Muslim alone a single additional tradition). For al-Bukhari and Muslim to report a 
person’s traditions and record them in their books, is in itself quite a 


recommendation. It is therefore not surprising that al-Nawawi chose not to repeat the 


87 In 671-2 C.E. Ibid, 39. 

35 Ibid, 38. 

‘# Note that, instead of Nufay‘, al-Nawawi gives Abū Bakra’s name as Nuqay‘ (or Naqi‘). Muhy al- 

Din al-Nawawi, Tahdhib al-Asma’ wa al-Lughat, v. 2 (Cairo: al-Sina' at al-Muniriyya, n.d.) 198. 
Ibid. 
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story of Abu Bakra’s tainted image. What is puzzling is how he or even al-Bukhari 


and Muslim could have ignored it, assuming that the event actually did occur. 


For his put Ibn Kathir (d.1372) in his al Bidiy wa al-Nihaya, reiterates 
what Ibn al-Athir said Roade Abu. Bakra' s öriginally distinguished cantei aiid 
the consequences of his née What Tbn Kathir adds is a — on the — 
position that Abū Bakra took during the Islamic civil war (Battle of the Camel). In 


spite of this however, the majority of Muslim historians and traditionists consider 


Abu Bakra’s narration of tradition as reliable. - . . 


. - But some.contemporary.scholars with feminist inclinations, such as Fatima 
. Mernissi and Jamal al-Banna totally reject the reliability of Abu Bakra. After 


revewing some of the statements of the various historians, al-Banna remarks: — . 
These statements speak of his [Abu Bakra] virtue, but they do not deny the 
huge stain (sha iba) that is attached to him, a [stain] from which he did not 
repent alongside the other people. And this has impacted on his honesty and 
probity as well as on the soundness and integrity of his tradition. For the 
Qur'an is clear that: ‘and those who accuse chaste women and produce not 
four witnesses, flog them with eighty stripes, and reject their testimony 
forever. They indeed are the disobedient to Allah. Except those who repent 
thereafter and do oo deeds; verily, Allah is Oft-Forgiving, Most 
Merciful’ (Q, 24: 4-5). 


Even though this verse seems to require that the accuser be flogged, Muslims 
understand it to include all witnesses should they number less than four. And if 
‘Umar actually flogged Abu Bakra, and asked him to repent and he refused, why then 
should his isolated tradition be accepted, especially in light of the verse? The only 


possible explanation why traditionists as rigid and strict as al-Bukhari and Muslim, 


?! Thu Kathir, al-Bidaya, v. 8, 59. 

?? At-Banna; al-Mar’a, 81° > 

Sif they are four or more, then the accuser and the witnesses are trusted, and punishment will be 
executed on those involved in the act of adultery. 
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should have reported Abu Bakra’s traditions might be that they considered all 
companions honest in terms of reporting traditions. 

This would mean that the complex discipline created by the traditionists to 
assess chains of transmitters does not apply to companions, for otherwise, Abu 
Bakra’s situation (especially, his refusal to repent after being punished for slander) 
would have rendered him unreliable. But for scholars such as al-Banna, no one, 
including the Companions, is exempt from the rule of the verse. To them, there is no 
testimony more important than narrating a tradition of the prophet to those who 
never had the privilege to hear or witness it, and particularly when it involves matters 
as decisive as depriving woman the chance of leadership. Therefore, al-Banna 
suggests that Abi Bakra's tradition be rejected dman 

Then there is the text of the tradition itself, which some scholars suspect to 
be corrupt, as there are several versions and renditions of it.” This makes al-Banna 
even more suspicious of the tradition, given the uncertainty over what exactly the 
Prophet said, 

It is difficult, however, for modern scholars to pronounce with any certainty 
an arguments based on such grounds, Who after all can be certain of what the prophet 
did or did not say in these circumstances? What can be said though is that a strong 
case can be made for interpreting the tradition as having specific reference to the 


Persians and their future, and not as having the force of a general ruling. 


?* Op. Cit., 82. 
95 Thid. 
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iii. Consensus 

In addition to the texts from the Qur’an and the tradition, the debate on the 
political leadership of women revolves around the issue of consensus. We have 
already seen the Azhar fatwa claim that ever since the dawn of Islam, no woman has 
ever been involved in the political process” let alone become a leader. Some scholars 
claim that there is a consensus on the fact that a woman cannot assume 
leadership," while others argue that neither the Prophet and his Companions, nor the 
subsequent generations, ever placed a woman in a leadership position.” 

Some people reject this claim by referring to the role of ‘A’isha (The 
Prophet's wife) in the Battle of the Camel (656 C.E.). Amjad-Ali (whose article was 
prompted by the debates over the leadership of Benazir Bhuto of Pakistan in 1988) 
argues that the fact that certain companions of the Prophet, such as Talha ibn ‘Ubayd 
Allah and Zubayr ibn al-‘Awwam were present and that nevertheless ‘A’isha 
assumed leadership of their faction, indicates that women could become leaders.” 
But we do not find this argument particularly compelling, because even though 
* A'isha led the army, there is no evidence that she wanted to lead the Muslim nation. 
Yet, according to Denise A. Spellberg's assessment, ‘A’isha’s “political role did not 
escape censure by either Sunni or Shii Muslim community." ? 

However, there are other women in Islamic history who have assumed the 


leadership of their people. Fatima Mernissi, a Moroccan scholar, has identified 


?6 “Hukm,” Op. Cit., 315. 

7 -Tzzat, al-Mar’a, 137. 

% Thid., 135. 

?? Amjad-Ali, “Women,” 1 36. 

100 Denise A. Spellberg, “‘A’isha bint Abi Bakr,” Encyclopaedia of the Qur'an, v. 1. 2001 ed., 58. 
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several women in Islamic history who were queens.'"' However, before we deal with 
that, we must briefly address the plight of Muslim women in history vis-a-vis their 
ideal situation. 

Whenever it is argued that Muslim women were never given or never 
demanded a leadership position, this must be considered baseless. This is because 
male-dominated societies essentially forced that situation on them. And to force a 
situation, and then turn around and use it as a proof is a spurious argument. In fact, 
the lack of women’s participation on many socio-political fronts is not prescribed by 
Islam, but by the conscious efforts of Muslim men, loyal to their cultural 
backgrounds. As strong as this statement is, it is supported by a tradition that al- 
Bukhari reports in which ‘Umar said: “Before Islam, we used to disregard women. 
But when Islam came and God mentioned them, we saw that as an indication of their 
rights over us, except that we never included them in any of our affairs." ? 

This is ‘Umar , the second Caliph, admitting that it is they (men) who had 
excluded women from their social and political affairs and from Islam. This attitude 
of exclusion continued over several generations. Therefore, it must not be used to 
substantiate the very claim of excluding women. If ‘Umar’s confession were better 
known, not only would the argument based on lack of women’s participation lose its 
force, but also many charges against Islam of violating women’s rights would be 


. dropped. 


11 We must point out that even though these are historical facts, they are considered as illegitimate 
and therefore, disregarded by those who reject women's leadership. Even so, their original conclusion 
is defeated. 

102 Tbn Hajar al-‘ Asqalani, Fath al-Bari, v. 10, 301. 
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It is correct to say that, based on ‘Umar’s confession, women hardly ever 
assumed leadership positions in the early centuries of Islam. Equally correct is the 
assertion that this had everything to do with the cultural background(s) of early 
Muslims --Arabs in particular. Dr Ucok Un even constructs a theory that holds the 
Arabs responsible for keeping women out of leadership positions in Islam." She 
concludes that: “It was only with the end of the Abbasid state, which was a major 
obstacle to women’s acceding to the leadership of state, that women were able to 
take their seat on a throne." ^ Because this theory has racial implications, and 
because it is not quite correct, Mernissi delicately disagrees with it and presents some 
Arab women who did manage to acquire power among the Arab people.'® 

According to Mernissi, fifteen women became leaders of their people between 
the thirteenth and seventeenth centuries. Radiyya and Shajarat al-Durr, who were 
originally Turks, reigned during the Mamluk dynasty. Six others ruled during the 
Mongol dynasty, and seven in the islands of the Maldives and Indonesia.'™ Indeed, 
even earlier women leaders were identified in the Shi’ite dynasty of Yemen," as 


well as the Fatimid dynasty. We will take Radiyya as an example. 


103 Mernissi, The Forgotten, 110. 
104 Ibid. 

105 Thid, 115ff. 

106 Thid, 110. 

107 Thid, 115ff. 

108 hid, 150ff. 
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3. Sultana Radiyya (d. 1240) 

According to Ibn Battuta (d.1377), the renowned Muslim historian and 
adventurer," Sultana Radiyya was a daughter of Sultan Shams al-Din Lalmish 
(Iltutmish), King of Delhi in 1211. Radiyya was one of four children, three of 
whom were male. Her ascension to power was unique. Unlike other women who 
often became leaders through force of circumstance, she legally inherited the throne 
of her father, Sultan Iltutmish. The latter had arrived in India as a slave, and 
impressively worked his way up to become the son-in-law and assistant of Sultan 
Qutb al-Din Aybak. Upon Aybak’s death, Iltutmish declared himself the Sultan, and 
was recognized as such by scholars and the Chief Justice.'" 

He proved to be an effective leader by confronting injustice, and was popular 
for that.'!? According to Ibn Battuta, when Iltutmish died in 1236, his son Rukn al- 
Din first took over his throne. But because he killed his other brother, who was born 
of the same mother as Radiyya, the latter complained. As a result, she was in turn 
threatened. ? Mernissi states that Radiyya, who had already formed the intention of 
becoming the Sultana, cleverly worked out a plan to achieve this goal. "* 

One of her father's policies for combating injustice was to order that victims 


of injustice wear colored clothes, so that they might be easily recognized, and their 


109 Abd Allah ibn Ibrahim ibn Battuta was born in Tangier in 1304, and embarked on his travels at the 
age of twenty-two. He visited all of the popular cities of the world in his time, and recorded his 
Observations as well as stories he heard in his famous Rihlat Ibn Battuta, known as Tuhfat al-Nuzzar fi 
Ghara’ib al-Amsar wa 'Aja'ib al-Asfar, (Beirut: Dar Beirut, 1980) 5-7. 

1? Ton Battuta, Rihlat Ibn Battuta, v. 3. Ed. ‘Abd al-Hadi al-Tazi, (Rabat: Akadimiyyat al-Mamlaka 
al-Maghribiyya, 1997) 121-123. 

11 Thid, 121. 

N? Thid, 121-122. 

1 Jbid, 122. 

14 Mernissi, The Forgotten, 95. 
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cases immediately attended to. Hence Radiyya also donned colored clothes and 
appeared before the people during the Friday prayers, waiting for her brother to 
arrive. When he came she announced how she and her late brother had become 
victims of the Sultan and asked the population for justice. The people listened, and 
took revenge for the killing of his brother by killing the Sultan. As the third, 
surviving brother was still a minor, the population agreed that she should become 
their Sultāna." 

Upon assuming power, she took two titles: “Radiyyat al-Dunya wa al-Din’ 
(which Mernissi considers to be a play on words), meaning “the blessed of the earthly 
world and of the faith"; and “Baldis Jihan,” Balqis having been the name of the 
Queen of Sheba, and Jihan, a title of nobility.!! In order to confirm her sovereignty, 
Radiyya had her name pronounced in the Friday sermon and had “coins minted in her 


name,” bearing the following device: 


Pillar of Women 
Queen of the Times 
Sultana Radiyya Bint Shams al-Din Iltutmish.!" 
Radiyya’s rule lasted for four years. Ibn Battuta offers no details about her 
governance, other than the fact that she used to ride a horse, wearing armour and 
surrounded by an entourage (as was the custom of the men of her time) and of course, 


she would not cover her face.!!? There is reason, however, to believe that Radiyya 


was an effective leader. For not only was she prepared to lead the people militarily, 


15 Op. Cit, 122. 

6 Op.Cit., 89. 

1 Thid, 89. 

‘18 Tbn Battuta, Rihlat, 122. 
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she also consulted with them in the markets, sat with them and listened to their 
complaints. Mernissi observes that almost all historians consider Radiyya to have 
“carried out her duties with great competence and was judged a very good 
administrator.”!'? 

Indeed, the only reason for which Radiyya was ever faulted (and subsequently 
deposed) was for falling in love and showing it inappropriately, especially with an 
Ethiopian slave by the name of Yaqut.'”° Although there are no details of these 
matters in the Rif/a, Mernissi draws on other sources in stating that Radiyya's love 
for Yaqut made her promote him unconventionally. From Amir of Horses (amir al- 
khayl, he was promoted to Amir of Amirs (amir a/-umara’), triggering the jealousy 
and resentment of other amirs. So the latter began to make enquiries and hire spies.!"! 
Unfortunately for Radiyya, she was seen being touched improperly by Yaqut, and the 
word spread instantly. Consequently, the people (represented by the army, as in the 
case of her enthronement) deposed her and married her to one of her relatives. 

So Radiyya, who had triumphantly become Sultana, lost her position to her 
younger brother Nasir al-Din after only four years. Her death came when she and her 
husband, Governor Ikhtiyar al-Din al-Tuniyya, tried in vain to recapture Delhi. After 
this failed she fled to a farm where she was given food by a farmer. Exhausted by her 
efforts, she fell asleep and was thereupon murdered by the farmer, who also stole her 
jewels. But when he tried to sell them, he was caught and forced to confess to the 
killing of Radiyya. He then showed the people her burial place, and, according to Ibn 


ng Op. Cit., 96. However, it must be stated that, even if she had been incompetent, that would not 
have changed the fact that she had been the leader of her people. 

120 Op. Cit, 123. 

121 Op. Cit. 

7? Ibid, 97. 
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Battuta, they unearthed her, washed her, and reburied her there. During Ibn Battuta’s 
travels, Radiyya’s grave site was made a shrine which people regularly visited for 
blessings.'”? So not only did Radiyya become a ruler of her people, but she was also 
recognized as a saint years later. 

In conclusion, it must be mentioned that there is no genuine reason in Islam to 
exclude women from leadership position. While the claim that no woman has ever 
assumed leadership is, for the most part, untrue, what remains true of it may be 


considered as a consequence of culture. 


'23 Tbn Battuta, Rihlat, 123. 
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CONCLUSION 


This study has tried to answer some contentious questions regarding the 
prophecy of women according to the Qur’anic Weltanschauung. To be specific, it has 
explored the questions of whether or not there were, in fact, women prophets, and 
whether or not women can be prophets. Yet while it is true that this subject is not 
explicitly addressed in the Qur’an, this does not mean that there is no discernible 
indication as to the Qur’anic point of view on this question. 

Because the Qur’an contains more than what we read (Stowasser, 56), certain 
Qur’anic concepts may be revealed through the interpretation of words, verses and 
their contextual settings, or simply through juxtaposition of verses, Certain concepts 
too, may become clear with reference to their historical contexts. Having taken all, or 
most, of the above into consideration, we have, first of all, tried to ascertain the 
concepts of prophethood and messengership in the Qur’an, neither of which concepts 
is spelled out clearly either; which we came to identify as *God's sending of a human 
being with a book/scripture, in order to deliver a message of glad tidings and 
warnings to people.” 

We identified this concept of prophecy based on the Qur’anic statements 
about prophets and messengers. Specifically, we identified five important scenarios! 
through which the concept can be traced, and we have let the Qur’an speak for itself. 


These scenarios are: 1) the purpose of the mission of the prophets; 2) the question of 


! These scenarios, although seen in the study to establish lack of difference between prophets and 
messengers, had the general purpose of identifying the Qur’ anic concept of both terms. 
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prophets being sent; 3) the idea of book/scripture; 4) the consequences of their 
mission; and 5) the fundamentals (articles) of faith. 

Firstly, we have demonstrated how the Qur’an, in no uncertain terms, states 
that the purpose of prophets (a/-nabiyyun; al-anbiya’) and messengers (a/-mursalun; 
al-rusul) is to give glad tidings or warn people. We concluded that to talk about the 
prophecy of a particular person, one has to be able to identify its purpose. If for some 
reason, the purpose --when found-- is not identical to that which is spelled out by the 
Qur’an, then it cannot be said that the prophecy has a Qur’anic basis. As a matter of 
fact, one of the discoveries of this study is its identification of this particular scenario 
as an important criterion for deciphering the concept of prophecy in the Qur’an; one 
that --needless to say-- has escaped the attention of scholars. 
differentiate between messengers (who are sent) and prophets (who are not sent), 
although Ibn Taymiyya (d.1328) maintains that they are both sent but to different 
sets of audiences. The Qur’an is clear in its assertion however that both prophets and 
messengers are sent to deliver messages. Hence we concluded that the idea of 
differentiating between the two terms on the basis of one being sent and the other 
not, finds no support in the Qur’an. 

As regards the third scenario of bestowing books/scriptures, which scholars 
saw as marking a distinction between prophets and messengers, we have shown that 
they have no Qur’anic backing either. Indeed, the number of books mentioned in the 
Qur'an does not tally with the number of prophets and messengers, making the 


argument that some of them had no books more appealing. But we argue that since 
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the Qur’an says: “and with them He sent down book/scripture in truth to judge 
between people in matters wherein they differed” (Q, 2:213), the term “book” must 
not be construed as representing a physical entity. Rather, it must be understood as 
the “contents of the revelation.” This is because, if it is understood as a “physical 
entity,” and since there is actually a limited number of books, this would contradict 
the verse altogether. It would also defeat the purpose of sending the prophets and the 
messengers in the first place, since they would all have needed books or scriptures to 
judge between people. 

So whether the books were written down in physical form or not, God has 
already sent prophets with what He considered books, which are what we, in this 
study, consider to be the “contents of the revelation.” For some prophets these 
revelations were written down, and for others they were not. But the point is that, the 
revelation (book), written or not, must accompany the prophet, helping him to fulfill 
his mission. And even though the “contents of the revelation” alone cannot establish 
prophecy (since God can reveal truth to one other than a prophet), the nature of the 
contents can. In other words, the revelation has to contain a message of glad tidings, 
or warnings or whatever can be used to judge between people, in order to qualify as 
prophecy. 

The following two scenarios have more to do with prophets and messengers 
. themselves than with criteria. Thus the fourth scenario entails certain of the 
consequences described in the Qur’an, affecting the missions of both prophets and 
messengers. They serve to establish the fact that prophets and messengers are of the 


same nature and, therefore, are used interchangeably in the Qur'an. The Qur'an 
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describes somewhere how some prophets faced death, and elsewhere, how some 
messengers faced death, and both at the hands of the same people. In other places, it 
tells of how certain prophets were mocked, and elsewhere how certain messengers 
were mocked, both by the same sog Moreover, the description of the E P 
meted out to both indiscriminately proves that there is no distinction made between 
them in the Qur’an. 

The last scenario, which also serves to prove how prophets and messengers 
are identical in the Qur’an, is based on the. VERS of "fundamental (articles) of faith." 
In two different sets of verses laying out these articles, one refers to prophets and the 
other, to.messengers. 

Based on these scenarios, we have concluded that the Qur'an does not support 

.the idea of distinction between prophets and messengers, and as a result, we have 
identified the Qur'anic concept of prophecy and messengership to be: *God's sending 
of a human being with a book/scripture in order to deliver a message of glad tidings 
and warnings to a people.” 

. On the basis of this Qur'anic concept of prophecy, we tried to evaluate what 

the commentators on the Qur'an? have to say regarding women's prophecy. We have 
discovered that all the exegetes who touched upon the subject of the prophecy of 
women did so in the context of a discussion of either the verse on Mary (3:42) or of 
the verse(s) on God's revelation to “men” (12:109; 16:43; 21:7). However, one can 
safely conclude that early exegetes, like Ibn Jarir al-Tabari (d. 923), Ibrahim al-Zajjaj 


(d. 923), and Abu al-Layth al-Samarqandi (d. 983), were not interested in discussing 


? We have traced more than eighteen exegeses for answers whose names will follow in an Appendix. 
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the prophecy of Mary or of women. The first exegetes who showed some 
appreciation of the significance of this topic in Qur'anic commentary were the 
Mu'tazilite al-Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar (d. 1025) and the Shi‘ite Muhammad ibn al-Hasan 
al-Tusi (d. 1067), ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s opinion is not explicitly stated, but his comments 
indicate that he did not share the idea of Mary’ prophecy. For al-Tusi, not only was 
he of the opinion that Mary was not a prophet, but he also was of the belief (contrary 
to the Qur’an) that Mary could not have been superior to Fatima (daughter of the 
Prophet) (v.2, 456). 

We have observed that the concept of the prophecy of Mary or women was 
being debated in the decades before they both wrote. Clearly though, it was not a 
topic that had much attraction for Qur’anic exegetes. The most extensive treatment 
up to the 13" century of the subject, and perhaps the most blatant verdict on Mary's 
prophecy came from Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 1210), who writes: “know that Mary -- 
peace be upon her-- was not a prophet”(v.8, 43). He bases his arguments on the verses 
12:109; 16:43; and 21:7, which seem to confine messengership to “men,” the 
strongest argument against women’s prophecy. 

However, a close analysis of the text shows that by “men,” the Qur’an meant 
“human beings.” On the basis of the latter understanding, therefore, there would be 
no good reason to argue against Mary’s prophecy, since she was, of course, a human 
being. Our conclusion also finds support in the occasion of revelation of the verses 


cited by al-Wahidi in his Asbab al-Nuzul? backed by the majority opinion of the 


? This occasion explains how those who deny the prophecy of Muhammad challenged that if God 
wanted to send a messenger, He would have done so in a form of an angel. Then the verse came down 
to establish the fact that God has always sent His messengers from among human beings and not 
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exegetes identified by Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 1201).* Even though we argue that Fakhr al- 
Razi has insufficient grounds to eliminate Mary from the list of prophets on the basis 
of these verses alone, neither does Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Qurtubi (d. 1273) have 
the support necessary to establish her prophecy. We also noticed that al-Qurtubi’s 
argument seems to have been anticipated by that of his country-man, Ibn Hazm (d. 
1064), who wrote over two centuries earlier. 

Al-Qurtubi's argument focused on the fact that God inspired Mary, coupled 
with the tradition that makes her and Asiya, the wife of Pharaoh, the most perfect of 
women. But as we have mentioned above, inspiration or revelation alone does not 
define who is a prophet. Rather, the content of the remarks must contain a message 
of glad tidings and warnings to people and the inspired remarks of the women we 
have surveyed fall short of this mark. 

Our research into the concept of the prophecy of women also reveals a pattern 
in the responses of Qur’anic commentators, although it is one that is difficult to 
explain. Although more research would be required to substantiate it, the evidence 
before us suggests that, among the classical and medieval scholars we have surveyed, 
geographical location seems to have an impact on the willingness of scholars to 
acknowledge the possibility that women could have been prophets, a fact that, 
perhaps, has something to say about attitudes towards women in general in different 


regions of the Islamic Empire. 


angels. (al-Wahidi, 160). Therefore, this has nothing to do with gender, and has everything to do with 
being human. 
* That “al-rijal” here means human beings (Ibn al-Jawzi, 326-328). 
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So far we have seen that those who shared an inclination towards rejecting . 
the prophecy of women came from the Muslim East, beginning with al-Qadi ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar (d. 1025) and extending to al-Tusi (d. 1067), al-Tabarsi (1153/4), Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi (d. 1210), al-Baydawi (d. 1286) and Ibn Kathir (d. 1373). On the other hand, 
those who conceded the prophecy of women among the commentators surveyed came 
from the Muslim West, such as al-Qurtubi (d.1273) and Abu Hayyan (1353). Another 
example is Ibn Hazm (d. 1064), who, though not usually considered an exegete, may 
have influenced the western trend towards support for the prophecy of women. This 
geographical split is hard to account for, but it is perhaps worth exploring as an 
indication of the progress of attitudes towards women in the different regions. 

However, it can be argued that modernity may have altered this geographical 
trend somewhat, because, out of the three scholars from the last two centuries who 
made their positions clear, we find al-Alusi (d.1854), an Iraqi, going against this 
geographical trend by ascribing prophecy to women. Al-Shawkani (d. 1839), on the 
other hand, a native of Yemen, falls in line with his eastern predecessors, such as al- 
Razi, in asserting that God did not send previous prophets “except as men” (Al- 
Shawkani, v. 3, 60). Ibn ‘Ashur (d. 1973), a Tunisian scholar rounds out our survey 
by maintaining the Western trend towards regarding Mary as a prophet, and 
acknowledging Ibn Hazm’s position that women could be prophets but not 
messengers (Ibn ‘Ashür, v. 3, 244)? 

Indeed, the greater openness to the question in the western Muslim world may 


well be laid at the door of Ibn Hazm himself. For not only did he show a favorable 


$ Note that al-Tabataba'i's (1981) position is not made clear, consequently, we could not consider him 
in this regard. 
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attitude towards women, he was also very clear-minded in his approach to 
contentious issues. Hence, Ibn Hazm’s concept of the prophecy of women can be seen 
as dependent on his theory of prophecy: 

God’s choosing of a man or a woman and teaching them what they have not 

learnt through an angel or through some kind of power put in their souls, 

which is beyond the power of creatures, and supported by supernatural things. 

(Al-Ihkam, v.1, 40) 

This is a philological definition, which identifies prophecy as the occurrence and 
reception of God’s revelation. As we concluded earlier, it fails to declare someone a 
prophet. Yet Ibn Hazm’s concept of prophecy allowed him to conclude that God 
chose women as prophets and that there were several of these, such as the mothers of 
the prophets Isaac, Moses and Jesus, who were themselves prophets. (A/-Fisal, v.5, 
119). He is correct to dismiss --as we have done above-- the verses 12:109, 16: 43 and 
21:7, but he is ready to acknowledge that they may be used to exclude women from 
messengership and not prophethood. 

We have identified four distinct approaches that Ibn Hazm took in advancing 
his theory of the prophecy of women: philological proof; the proof of God’s 
inspiration; logical proofs; and the concept of perfection. Firstly, he argues that since 
prophecy (nubuwwa) means informing, then everybody who is informed by God of 
some fact through inspiration must be a prophet. We have to admit that Ibn Hazm 
produces an excellent argument, and ere a decisive one if the philological 
approach is to be considered exclusively. However, it is far from being the only 
criterion for prophecy. We have argued for instance that Ibn Hazm should have 
considered the concept of prophecy in the Qur’an in addition to the linguistic 


evidence. Had he found no verse directly pertinent, he should have, in his own words, 
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“gathered several texts.” Since he forebore to do so, his entire theory, in spite of its 
appeal, is rendered weak. 

Secondly, Ibn Hazm expends considerable effort in trying to prove that God 
really did inspire women. But as we have concluded, while the inspiration of women 
is, on the evidence of the Qur’an, indisputable, nevertheless it does not meet the 
criterion for prophecy. For none of the instances of women receiving inspiration 
involved the deliverance of messages of glad tidings or warnings to their people. So 
far, no one disputes that their respective revelations indicate that women were 
objects of honor and nobility, but is this sufficient to prove their prophecy? The 
Qur’anic concept of prophecy involves more. 

Ibn Hazm's third approach was to draw on logic. For instance, if the mother 
of Moses were not a prophet, it would have been absurd or insane, Ibn Hazm argues, 
to cast her son into the river, based on a simple dream. We find this approach to be 
nothing more than an attempt at cementing the second approach. And considering his 
fourth and final approach even though Ibn Hazm relies on a tradition about the 
perfect nature of Asiya, her prophecy is based solely on logic and speculation. And as 
we have noticed, his general approach (ie., relying on direct textual and literal 
evidence) would reject his conclusion, particularly, since no scholar has ever 
identified perfection as criterion for prophecy. 

One more observation about Ibn Hazm: aside from the geographical trend we 
pointed to above in determining the scholar's point of view concerning the subject, is 


that Ibn Hazm's strong familiarity with the Biblical tradition might have contributed 
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to his theory of the prophecy of women. It is, after all, sufficiently clear that, the 
Bible recognizes certain women as prophets. 

In sum, Ibn Hazm’s theory of the prophecy of women, even though well 
argued, lacks sufficient proof. Therefore, by following what we consider the safest 
and most transparent approach (i.c., identifying the concept of prophecy in the 
Qur’an by letting it speak for itself through juxtaposition of its verses), one can 
discover the answer to the initial thesis question, ie. that there has never been a 
woman prophet/messenger. It is evidently clear that certain women in history have 
had the privilege of receiving inspiration from God, but none of them was 
commanded to go and preach to their people, and unlike the other prophets, 
according to the Qur'an, none of the women claimed to be a prophet. 

It is prudent to state at this juncture that, while the reason God never sent a 
woman as a prophet remains unstated in the Qur'an and the tradition, the best 
explanation seems strategic in nature. Since history shows that women have long 
been relegated to inferior status than men in many communities, it would be 
strategically sound to send to these communities persons who are likely to have a 
higher probability of gaining their respect (men). This is not to suggest that all male 
prophets quickly won respect and a following; indeed, the fact that many did not 
suggests that those communities that rejected their prophets (most likely for their 
poverty or sheer unpopularity) would have done much worse had their prophets been 


women. Therefore we consider the lack of women prophets to be a sort of recognition 


é Theologically, some Muslims believe that God can make people have faith in the prophets, which 
would have rendered this strategy superfluous. But some also believe that God gives people the chance 
to choose between good and bad, or between belief and disbelief (Q: 90:10).. 
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that, under the circumstances, they would be less than effective.’ It is certainly not, 
however, a scriptural comment on their value. 

However, it might still be argued that the Qur’an itself confesses that it does 
not mention all the prophets,® and that it is possible that there might be some women 
among the unmentioned bonnes As this is Goria a possibility, 
although the fact that we know of no single example of a woman who fits the profile 
of Qur’anic prophecy, still justifies our conclusion. 

As for the other side of the thesis question, i. e., whether or not women can be 
prophets, the pertinent verses do not provide sufficient information to formulate an 
answer, since this is a question of eligibility. We are therefore compelled to answer 
that there is nothing to disqualify them. We must state that it is again possible to 
argue negatively, on the basis of the fact that no woman has ever been recognized as 
a prophet, but that line of argument, it should be acknowledged, cannot be proven 
beyond doubt. 

Forced to conclude that there has never been a woman prophet, according to 
the Qur’an (Islam), we have sought to examine briefly these questions in other 
traditions, particularly, the Biblical tradition. Hence the answers are easily 
affirmative: That the Bible recognizes certain women in history as prophets, and that 
God sends His messages through women who have undoubtedly played leadership 


roles among their respective peoples. 


7 Among the scholars we consulted, only two of the modern ones tried to explain the lack of women 
rophets. They are Ibn ‘Ashur (d. 1973) and Amina Wadud-Muhsin. 
), 4: 164; 40: 78. Note that the verses specifically talk about messengers. But that does not make 
any difference, since messengers and prophets are the same, especially, as indicated in the verses prior 
to 4:164. 
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The term prophetess is used to refer to five women in the Old Testament, and 
to two in the New Testament. Those referred to by this appellation in the Old 
Testament are Miriam, sister of Aaron and Moses (Exo. 15:20), Deborah the judge 
(Jgs. 4:4), Huldah (2 K. 22:14; 2 Ch. 34:22), wife of Isaiah (Isa. 8:3), and Noadiah 
(Neh. 6:14). The two women to whom the title prophetess is applied in the New 
Testament are Anna (Lk. 2:36-38) and Jezebel, who called herself a prophetess (Rev. 
2:20). Meanwhile, the four daughters of the “man” (Philip) were also associated with 
the act of prophecy (Act. 21:9). The Rabbinical tradition itself considers seven 
women as prophetesses of Israel: Sarah, Miriam, Deborah, Hannah, Abigail, Huldah, 
and Esther. 

It can be argued that prophethood/messengership is the highest form of 
religious, social and political leadership in Islam. Since, according to what we have 
determined to be the concept of prophecy in the Qur’an, there has never been a 
woman prophet, does this disqualify women from other types of leaderships? This is 
the question the study tried to answer in its final pages. As the issue for eligibility of 
leadership is nowhere to be found in the Qur'an, Muslim jurists and political 
theoreticians have deliberated on the conditions of leadership. A gender clause is 
conspicuously absent from the list of conditions provided by al-Mawardi (d. 1058), 
even though some scholars believe he maintained that a woman cannot be made head 
of a state. 

But later scholars such as al-Qalqashandi (d. 1418) cite masculinity as the 


first of fourteen conditions of eligibility for the imamate (caliphate). He clearly bases 
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this verdict on the tradition reported by al-Bukhari and narrated by a companion by 
the name of Abu Bakra. He says: 

God has made me benefit from a saying I heard from the messenger of God 

during the days of the battle of the camel (year), as I nearly joined and fought 

beside the people of the camel. He adds: When the news came to the 
messenger of God that the Persians have made the daughter of Khosrau 

(kisra) their queen (ruler), he said: ‘Never will succeed such people who 

makes a woman their ruler’. 

This tradition is used even by some modern scholars to disqualify women from 
assuming any leadership position. But as we saw earlier, while some believe it is 
taken out of context, others feel it might be fabricated. 

We, on the other hand, conclude that there is not enough evidence to assert 
that women cannot become leaders. First of all, the Qur’anic text (Q, 4: 34) 
customarily used to disqualify women from leadership contests has nothing to do 
with the subject, but deals primarily with marital issues and only establishes men’s 
responsibility to their families, not their superiority over them. 

And second, the tradition, although it barely meets the minimum requirement 
for reliability, we, unlike al-Banna, are not prepared to reject it completely. Rather, 
we prefer to interpret it as having specific reference to the Persians and their future, 
and not as having the force of a general ruling. For there is strong evidence in this 
case to warrant that it be made specific. And this evidence is the Qur’anic verses that 
acknowledge the Queen of Sheba as a wise ruler who led her people to success [both 
religiously and politically] (Q, 27: 23-44). 

Lastly, the lathe that, since the dawn of Islam, no woman has ever been 


involved in the political process, let alone served as leader, is not quite accurate. For 


there have been women in Islamic history who have actually assumed leadership of 
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their people, According to Mernissi, fifteen women rose to the highest rank of 
leadership between the thirteenth and seventeenth centuries. Radiyya (d. 1240) and 
Shajarat al-Durr (d. 1257), who were originally Turks, reigned as queens in the 
Mamluk dynasty. Six others ruled during the Mongol dynasty, and seven in the 
Islands of the Maldives and Indonesia. Even earlier, women leaders ruled over Yemen 
as part of Shi‘ite dynasty, and over Egypt as part of the Fatimids. 

| From the conclusions and observations highlighted above, we propose that it 
is high time that comprehensive studies be embarked upon, addressing specific 
themes of the Qur’an, such that the many concepts embedded therein be reconsidered 
without relying on often unfounded generalizations. We also propose that women’s 
issues be accorded a special priority in Islamic studies, not only to clarify Islam’s 
position concerning women, but also to raise awareness about Muslim women’s 
plight. And finally, we hope that this study will be the beginning of our own efforts 


in this direction. 
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APPENDIX 
Beside Ibn Hazm’ works which have been the focus of this study, we also 
consulted the following commentators of the Qur’an concerning the prophecy of 
women. They are listed chronologically: 


1, Al-Tabari, Muhammad ibn Jarir (d.923). Jami‘ al-Bayan fi Tafsir al-Qur’an, 30 
vols, Beirut: Dar al-Ma‘rifa, 1986. 


2. Al-Zajjaj, Ibrahim (d. 923). Ma ‘ani al-Qur’an, 5 vols. Beirut: ‘Alam al-Kutub, 
1988. 


3. Al-Samarqandi, Nasr Ibn Muhammad (d. 983). Bahr al-‘U/um, 3 vols. Beirut: Dar 
al-Kitab al-‘Ilmiyya, 1993. 


4. ‘Abd al-Jabbar, al-Qadi (d. 1025). Tanzih al-Qur’an ‘an al-Mata‘in. Beirut: Dar al- 
Nahda al-Haditha, [n.d]. 


5. Al-Tusi, Abu Ja‘far Muhammad (d. 1067). A/-Tibyan ff Tafsir al-Qur’an, 10 vols. 
Najaf: al-Matba‘at al-‘Ilmiyya, 1957. 


6. Al-Baghawi, al-Husayn (d. 1117 or 1122). Ma‘alim al-Tanzil, 4 vols. Beirut: Dar 
al-Ma‘rifa, 1986. 


7. Al-Zamakhshari, Mahmud (d. 1144). A/-Kashshaf ‘an Haqa'iq al-Tanzil, wa ‘Uyun 
al-Aqawil fiWujuh al-Ta’wil, 4 vols. Beirut: Dar al-Ma‘rifa, 1990. 


8. Ibn al-‘Arabi, Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd Allah (d. 1148). Ahkam al-Qur’an, 4 vols. 
Beirut: Dar al-Ma‘rifa, 1987. 


9, Al-Tabarsi, al-Fadl (d. 1153/4). Majma‘ al-Bayan fi tafsir al-Qur’an, 30 vols. 
Beirut: Dar al-Fikr and Dar al-Kitab al-Lubnani, 1957. 


10. Al-Razi, Fakhr al-Din (d. 1210) Mafatih al-Ghayb (al-Tafsir al-Kabir, 32 vols. 
Beirut: Dar Ihya' al-Turath al-‘Arabi, 1980. 


11. Al-Qurtubi, Muhammad Ton Ahmad (d. 1273). A/-Jami‘ li Abkam al-Qur'an, 12 
vols. Cairo: Dar al-Kitab al-‘ Arabi, 1967. 


12. Al-Baydawi, ‘Abd Allah (d. 1286). Anwar al-tanzil wa Asrar al-Ta’wil, 2 vols. 
Osnabruck: Biblio Verlag, 1968. 


13. Al-Nasafi, ‘Abd Allah ibn Ahmad (d. 1310). Madarik al-Tanzil wa Haqa’iq al- 
Ta’wil, 2 vols. Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 1995. 
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14. Abu Hayyan, Muhammad ibn Yusuf (d. 1344). a/-Bahr al-Muhit, 8 vols. Riyad: 
Maktabat al-Nasr al-Haditha, [n.d]. 


15. Ibn Kathir, Isma‘il ibn ‘Umar (d. 1373). Tafsir al-Qur’an al-‘Azim, 4.vols. 
Beirut: Dar al-Ma'rifa, 1987. 


16. Al-Shawkani, Muhammad ibn ‘Afi (d. 1834). Fath al-Qadir , 5 vols. Beirut: Dar 
al-Fikr, 1983. 


17. Al-Alusi, Mahmud (d. 1854). Ruh al-Ma ‘ani, fi Tafsir al-Qur’an al-‘Azim wa al- 
Sab‘ al-Mathani, 30 vols. Beirut: Dar Ihya’ al-Turath al-‘ Arabi, 1980. 


18. Ibn ‘Ashur, Muhammad al-Tahir (d. 1973). Tafsir al-Tahrir wa al-Tanwir, 30 vols. 
Tunis: al-Dar al-Tunisiyya, 1984. 


19. Al-Tabataba’i, Muhammad Husayn (d. 1981). A/-Mizan fi Tafsir al-Qur’an, 20 
vols. Beirut: Mu’assasat al-A‘lami, 1974. 


20. Ayoub, Mahmoud. The Qur'an and Its Interpreters, 2 vols. Albany: State 
University of New York, 1984. 
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